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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am far from contro- 
verting the opinion advanced in the letter 
. of Mr. Hudson Gurney (read at Norwich 
before the Archeological Institute, p. 283 
of this volume) upon the site of Venta 
Icenorum, as I have for some time enter- 
tained similar views upon the subject; 
but I must beg leave to say a few words 
upon the etymology of the word Venta, 
on which I am inclined to differ with him. 
I cannot think that the Roman term 
Venta was derived from the British word 
Gwent, which signifies, I believe, an 
open or champain country. Venta was 
applied by the Romans to the chief cities 
or towns of three of the principal nations 
or states of Ancient Britain; viz. Venta 
Belgarum, Venta Silurum, and Venta 
Icenorum, and this word pointed out the 
chief town or metropolis of the states or 
people named in conjunction with it, and 
was, I confidently think, formed by the 
Romans from the British word pen, which 
means chief, head, supreme, &c. This is 
the radix of a multitude of words in that 
language of a similar tendency : e. g. pen- 
caer signifies a metropolis. The Romans, 
it is well known, used indiscriminately the 
6b, f, p, and v for each other in the deriva- 
tion and inflection of words, to improve 
the sound. So that by Venta Icenorum 
was expressed the chief town of the Iceni. 
It may be as well to state here what oc- 
curs in Richard of Cirencester’s work re- 
lating to this city. He divides the Iceni 
into two tribes, viz. the Cenomanni and 
the Coitanni, and says that the metropolis 
of the former was Venta, which city, in 
his third Iter, he describes as Venta Cenom 
(a contraction for Cenomanni). See also 
your last volume, p. 144, as to this di- 
vision of the Iceni. I adduce this as some 
little evidence of the consistency of Ri- 
chard’s authorities.—Yours, &c. , 
WitceBE has puzzled himself and his 
friends for a long time about the deriva- 
tion of ‘‘ Triforium,’’ and now begs for 
the opinion of our Correspondents. 
The following is an extract from An- 
thony Wood’s ‘‘Athenze Oxonienses ’’ 
(1691, vol. i. col. 723): ‘‘ Jonn Bere- 


BLOCK, of St. John’s Coll. was admitted 
[Mast. of Arts] the same day [viz. Feb. 
13, 1565]. He was afterwards Fellow of 
Exeter College, and most admirably well 
skill’d in the art of delineation, and draw- 
ing the description of places, some of which 
are extant, particularly that of the city of 
RocuHeEstTeER, at which place, or near it, 
he was born.”” Can any of our readers 
inform T. A. what has become of the pre- 
cious ‘‘ delineation ” above alluded to ?— 
Our Correspondent will find something 
more of Bereblock in Gough’s British 
Topography, vol. ii. pp. 100,101. His 
views of the colleges of Oxford were en- 
graved in plates attached by Hearne to 
his ** Dodswelli de Parma Equestri,’’ &c. 
1713; and his account (in Latin) of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to the university was 
printed at the end of Hearne’s Historia 
Vite Ric. II. 1729. 

In reference to the statement relative 
to the Works of Dr. Chalmers, which has 
been circulated in many periodicals, and 
was given in our last, p. 405, we are in- 
formed that 10,0007. neither has been nor 
will be paid for the copyright of Dr. 
Chalmers’s Works, and that one half of 
that sum would have been nearer the 
mark; but an interest in the sale of the 
works is retained for the family, in the 
shape of a handsome per-centage upon the 
published price of every copy disposed ; 
so that, the larger number the public con- 
sume, the more beneficial it will be to the 
family of the deceased. 

A Correspondent wishes to obtain in- 
formation on the following point :—Upon 
what authority a layman is permitted to 
read the Lessons, as is occasionally done 
during the divine service. 

An individual in real ignorance upon 
the subject is desirous of knowing the 
meaning of the term non-natural sense, 
now so frequently in use. It is notin 
any polemical or controversial point of 
view that the inquiry is made, but from 
not having a definite understanding of 
the term. Is it an old scholastic term, or 
one of recent adoption under late circum- 
stances ? 
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Sir William Crichton—Athelwold—Guidone; Dramas. By William 
Smith, of the Middle Temple, Esq. 


TO engage the attention, to interest the feelings, and to move the 
passions, by the progress of an affecting story, to display just views, and give 
nice and spirited delineations of human character and manners, seems to be 
the proper object of the drama. ‘ To accomplish these ends,” using the | 
words of a noble author,* “the versification must be correct and flowing, the 
language pure and impressive, and the images just, natural, and appropriate ; 
our interest should be excited by the nature of the subject, and kept up by 
the spirit of the narrative.” ‘The probability of the story, the connection of 
the tale, the regularity of the design, are, indeed, beauties; but beauties 
which are ornamental rather than necessary, which have often been attained 
by persons who have no poetical talent whatever, and often neglected by 
those whose genius and productions have placed them in the first rank in 
the province of poetry. To enlarge the field of invention, to open 
fresh sources of interest, and to call into activity additional powers of ima- 
gination and new forms of passion, is the first object of the poet, and the 
true character of genius. In the variety of those beautiful colours and 
forms that play along the surface of imitated life, in those harmonious 
contrasts of passion and feeling, in the perpetual variety of emotions and 
affections successively following and intermingling with each other, is to 
be found the very spirit and essence of dramatic composition. The parti- 
cular bent of the author’s genius, or, perhaps, the established usage and 
national character of the drama, will decide to which particular province of 
the general art he will be inclined to apply his powers,—whether he will 
prefer greatness of subject, extended views of nature, propriety of senti- 
ment, grave and weighty discussion, dignity of language—qualities which 
give such a solid and massive character to the ancient drania, and those 
formed after its model; or whether he will endeavour to give, by minute 
touches, delicate delineations, and accurate investigations of the feelings, a 
faithful representation of individual nature, in which much of the excel- 
lence and attraction of the modern play is supposed to consist. These two 
species lie at either extreme of the art ; one is distinguished by greatness of 
event, weight of sentiment, and condensed gravity of language; the other 
by rapidity of incident, change of circumstance and place, depth of passion, 
richness and variety of imagery, and brilliancy of poetical diction. One 
endeavours to please by its majestic grandeur and elevated tone ; the other 
by its spirit, liveliness, animation, and grace. The defects to which the 
one is liable, is to an abstract generalization of character, a philosophic em- 
bodying of passion, and a systematic assemblage of qualities and affections 
such as have prevailed and succeeded in the French theatres ; of the other, 
to the use of trifling and unimportant incidents, obvious and vulgar reflec- 





* Lord Holland. 
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tions, irregular movements of action, and violent and capricious changes of 
style and language. In one there is throughout an equal flow of majestic 
. eloquence and dignified expression; in the other detached passages of 
beauty and irregular flights of inspiration: one depends on the simplicity 
of the plot and the directness of the action ; the other on the variety of 
character, the novelty of the thought, and the beauty of the expression. 
One rests more on delineation of character; the other on exhibition of 
incident : one trusts to the accuracy of the outline, the other to the fulness 
of the illustration. In the hands of inferior artists one is in danger of 
becoming the vehicle of rhetorical exercises, moral declamations, and 
speeches of interminable length; the other of fantastic and impertinent 
humours, of extravagant and licentious exhibition of passions and crimes, 
without consistency of purpose, and without that congruity and proportion 
necessary to the representation and enforcement of truth, and to the pre- 
servation of a long and suspended interest. 

The dramas whose names we have placed at the head of this 
article possess, we think, some of the beauties, and avoid many of the 
defects, which we have just observed as belonging to the different schools 
of the art. There will be found in them certainly no poverty of imagina- 
tion, no want of skill in conducting incident or delineating passion. The 
colours with which the poet paints are strong and glowing, his language 
is distinct, natural, and true, and there is a spirit and energy throughout. 
His greatest production, Athelwold, displays much variety of excellence, 
and, in our humble opinion, far exceeds Mason’s play on the same subject,* 


which is so wearisome to us by its tame and artificial character, its feeble 
conceptions, its common and obvious thoughts, and its flowery verbiage 
and exuberance of ornamental expression.t Well, indeed, might Gray 
write to him, in the MS. Correspondence we possess, ‘‘ Pray have done 





* Professor Crowe, in his beautiful poem of Lewesdon Hill, alludes to Mason’s 
alteration of the character of Elfrida in his drama: 


—— So thee they called 
Of Orgar, Saxon Earl, the wealthy sire 
Of fair Elfrida; she whose happy bard 
Has with his gentle witchery so wrought 
Upon our sense, that we can see no more 
Her mad ambition, treacherous cruelty, 
And purple robes of state with royal blood 
Inhospitably stain’d,—but in their place 
Pure faith, soft manner, filial duty meek, 
Connubial love, and stoles of saintly white.—Rev. 


+ We give a few MS. notes by Gray on Mason’s Caractacus, out of a larger number, 
as a specimen of his criticism. 

** T don’t like ‘ strait justice.’ ’’ 

“ « Modest wounds’ is far worse.” 

‘* 1 hate the word ‘ vegetale.’ ’’ 

‘¢« Conjoin’ is a bad word.” 

‘*« Full fathom five under ground.’ Consider, five fathom is but thirty feet; many 
a cellar lies deeper.’’ 

‘*¢ Boldly dare’ is tautology.”’ 

‘¢ ¢ The sacred hares ;’ you might as well say ‘ The sacred hogs.’ ”’ 

“<The dies of fate,’ that is, ‘ the dice of fate.’ Pray find out another word.” 

‘¢* Fervid’ is a bad word.’’ 

*¢¢ Sure-plann’d,’ is a nasty stiff word.”’ 

‘* What have I to do with ‘ purple robes’ and ‘ arraignments,’ like a trial at York 
assizes >”? 

At length he says,—‘“‘ You will write an ode or two every year till you are turned of 
fifty, not for the world, but for us two only, We will now and then give a little glimpse 
of them, but no copies.”” MS.—Rev. 
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with your piléd stores and coral floors.”* In this, as in parts of the 
other dramas, we meet with much eloquence of expression—just and elegant 
description—without any elaborate essays on the picturesque—and fine 
bursts of pathos. The author writes as one full of his subject, compre- 
hending his purpose clearly+ (no slight praise in these days), and ar- 
ranging and viewing his subject properly. In all the plays are beautiful 
and striking conceptions and elegant passages, and there is a certain inde- 
pendence and liberty of thought and manner which characterize the whole. 
We prefer Athelwold ; but we are not insensible to the merits of Crichton ; 
and, if we estimated excellence by the conquest of difficulties, we should 
be inclined to place that foremost in the list, as exhibiting well-drawn pic- 
tures of complicated passion and contending feelings, and more intricate 
combinations of thought and modifications of character. To conduct 
Crichton through the whole of his career with consistency, to keep alive the 
expectation of the reader, and to maintain the respect due to the greatness 
of his talents, notwithstanding the crooked and carnal policy by which he 
achieved his ends, was a work of difficulty, but successfully executed, ex- 
cept, we think, in the closing act of his life; but we suppose from this, 
and from the denouement in Mr. Warren's celebrated novel,t that to get 
rid of a hero, even in the character of a chancellor or an attorney, when 
you have done with him, is about the most difficult part of an author’s task. 
We now, however, proceed to give some account of each of the plays. 

This first drama is historical, the principal characters being Sir William 
Crichton, Chancellor, and the Earl of Douglas. The argument is as 
follows :-— 

The King complains of the great power and wealth of Douglas, encroaching 
even on the royal prerogative; riding, as he does, with a train of ten thousand 
horsemen, and issuing money with the Douglas arms: making alliance with 
factious peers against his sovereign, and even condemning and executing 
those who refused to join him in his rebellious league. At this time he 
commits a fresh outrage in the execution of ‘‘ the brave Maclellan,” Sir 

atrick Gray’s nephew, in spite of the King’s own request for his pardon 
and safety. Crichton informs him that he had executed two of the 
Douglases, and advises the king, 


What I have done, 
What I, a Regent, for a crown not mine, 
That scruple not at doing for thyself, 
For thy own crown and kingdom. 


A letter of invitation to Stirling Castle is accordingly written to the Earl, 
who determines to accept it. In the meantime, from a conversation between 
his son Douglas and Sir William Hamilton, we find that an attachment has 
been formed by the former ; 


I had forgot— 
There is a certain sweet recluse that dwells 
In a lone cottage hid amongst the hills. 





* Mason wrote his dramas solely for money. Gray writes to him, ‘‘ Money is 
your motive for writing; of that I wash my hands.’’ And Mason answers, ‘‘ My 
tithes are come in, so I do not mind whether Caractacus goes or no.’’ MS. Letters.— 
Rev. 

+ We remember the following advice given to a young poet, which may be useful 
sometimes to an old one,—‘‘ Every sentence should contain a definite idea, and the 
writer should be sure that he knows what it is.”,—Rev. 

t “Ten Thousand a Year.” 
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During this dialogue, a monk arrives at the castle praying protection of 
the Douglas from the borderers, and he is invited to remain till the return 
of the Earl. On Hamilton observing to him that the castle of the lord is 
somewhat different from the cloister of the monk, the latter, “lapsing into 
abstraction, speaks to himself.” 





Monx.— Yes, your walls are hung 
With instruments of carnage, and they wave 
With plume and banver, all the flaunting pomp 
That celebrates the death ye deal—a pomp 
| Far sadder than the black funereal pall 
That tells of death received. To one who creeps 
Forth from his solitude, how strange appear 
The old insanities of life! how passing strange 
This tiger-hearted monster men adorn, 
Caress, and fondle at their very hearths. 
Yon glittering lance that leans against the wall 
So gracefully, and catches on its point 
The beam it plays with, soon shall lose its glitter, 
And its proud owner hold it to the skies, 
And boast the stain it bears of human blood ! 
| Some change of scene, in truth, this martial hall 
| From the monk’s chapel, with its altar spread 
| With book and cross, devotion’s implements, 
| And all the quiet furniture of prayer, 
i! Some change of scene—but there is that within 
i Makes all external scene, whate’er it be, 
| 
| 
| 


Se ee 


Mere dream and phantasm—merely moving cloud 

Athwart some pale and stationary thought. 
Dove.—Stay—give me leave—it is an idle whim, 

Let me a moment try this ghostly garb. 

Give me the sable gown, its hood and cord, 

Take you the velvet cloak—take the sword too, 

Gives it no titillation to the palm ? 

Catch you no fever from the hilt of it ? 

Now for your robe. 





| Hamu.— By Jove! a comely monk— 
A very modest gentle saint. 
Dove.— Think, Hamilton, 


O do but only think what it must be 

To wrap this shroud around a heart still warm, 

To walk in grave-clothes in the open day, 

And see the sun reanimate all things 5 

Except the dead and thee! How the mere garb F 

| Infects the imagination! Now methinks 

| I ama monk. I pace the pillared cloister 

I From shaft to shaft, a moving shadow there, 

Hi Blotting the light a moment silently, 

Ht From pavement mute as monumental stone ; : 
Or else I stand beneath the half-lit arch, e 

Musing, and as the marble stationary, oe 

| My life wound up, and nothing left to do 

H| But weary Heav’n with prayers monotonous, 

i Which, failing of all other end, do still 

Lull the poor beadsman like a nurse’s rhyme. 

Or else I pass the day in some lone cell, 

Watching the sanded hour-glass ; the same sand 

Is ever falling there, and the same thought 

| Falls ever with it. Time in those haunts moves on, 

H But nothing moves with time, which there revolves 

Like a loose wheel, in some crushed mechanism, 

i Whose sick and feeble motion spends itself 

H || On its own inane circle. God! there are 

i Who quit thy sun, thy skies, and the green earth, 
The stir, the animation of this world, 
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Friendship, and Love’s sweet ecstasy,—which last 
In heaven itself were still a second heaven,— 

To shut them in dark walls, and talk to thee, 

To thee—God of the beautiful !—in groans ! 

Oh, ’tis the devil’s sin, sullen rebellion, 

Or pitiable madness ;—either way 

A fate intolerable. Take, take your gown— 
Give me my cloak—give me my sword again— 
Once more I am a living and a Christian man. 


The second Act opens with Douglas in Stirling Castle taking his leave 
after a banquet. 


For this your hospitality I rest 

Your sincere debtor: should my royal host 
To Douglas Castle deign to turn his steps, 
No King of Scotland ever by a subject 

Was welcomed as your Majesty shall be. 


However explanation, dispute, and quarrel at length arise. Crichton 
comes in. The Douglas becomes exasperated, and refuses to dissolve the 
illegal league he had formed with different Earls—an unconditional com- 
pact, that might be turned against the King. 


Again I ask thee, Douglas, to dissolve 
This manifestly treasonable league. 
Do you refuse? 


He again refuses, and is assassinated by the King and Sir P. Gray. 
We now find Margaret, Sir William Crichton’s daughter, in her castle, 
expecting the arrival of her lover—the younger Douglas. 


Will he? or will he not? Comes he to-day ? 
Or comes he not? Oh yes, I know he will !— 
I know he comes! I do but play with doubt 
To coin a sweeter welcome to my joy. 


He arrives, and after an embrace—a necessary introduction to love- 
speeches—the following language is exchanged between them. It must 
be observed that she is enjoined by her father to conceal her name— 


— and love itself would counsel 
To hide it now, and most of all from you. 


The cause of this secresy her lover cannot divine, but he is not to be 
enlightened on the subject just at present, or we should have no peripateia. 


Marc.—My noble Douglas, oh my princely champion, 
That saved me once from brutal enemies, 
And gave me in exchange one gentle foe— 
Alas! how fatal for his gentleness ! 
Think you that I, a most secluded maid, 
‘Would all so soon become a prodigal 
In fond speech and caress, if I knew not 
That all I feel, and all I give of love, 
Is but a sweet despair? Soon, soon we part ; 
Thou on thy bright path glorious; I on mine, 
A sad and brief one, to an early tomb. 
Dove.—Oh! why, my love, this so wild melancholy ! 
To me all earth and heaven smile illumed 
With love as light. Love touches every hill, 
And smiles in every valley. As I rode 
Methought dumb Nature spoke to me, and thine 
The voice it borrowed. 
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Marc.— ., Nature.and I 
Once too were playfellows... We are not now. 
Betwixt my love-—of.her——of thee—I find 
No jot of harmony. , Qh, let none take 
Unquiet passions, to the Beautiful, 
Hoping for solace there !—for she is calm, 
For she is free—and to the free at heart 
Alone reveals her raptures, 

Dove.— Margaret, 
How happens it that, since we both 
Past question love, we feel so diversely ; 
That where I find all sunshine, you should see 
So constantly a shadow ? 

Mare.— Oh! because— 
Because we women, we are prophets, Douglas. 
Heaven sent this gift of prophecy to warn us 
From loving you ; in vain the warning comes, 
We see and weep the inevitable wreck, 
But let the current bear us, tears and all, 
Full on the fatal rock, as I do now, &c. 


Hamilton abruptly breaks in, informing Douglas of the murder of his 
father. 
Some say the King 
With his own hand struck the first blow; 
But murdered him they have—basely, treacherously— 
The cruel Crichton looking on the while. 


On Douglas’s departing to his great duty of revenge, Margaret falls on 
his neck, 


Mara.—Aye, you are summoned to avenge a father 
Upon the King—is’t not upon the King ? 
Dove.—And on one other, deeper far, I think, 
In guilt than he. Perhaps you do not know 
With what a rancorous hate Sir William Crichton 
Pursues the house of Douglas. 
Mare.— God! you will be 
His murderer! Away, away! [Starts trom him. 
How dare I love thee? Oh! what do’st thou here? 
Oh why are we together here—we two— 
We miserable children? Well, well, well,— 
One moment more, one little instant more, 
And all is over ; for that moment more 
I still may love thee, oh ! I still mus¢ love. 
Dovc.—Dearest, I must be gone; you heard what cause, 
How irresistible, impels me hence. 
But, trust me, I’ll return, and promise me 
When I come back to claim thee for my bride. 
I find no change, no obstacle in thee, 
All other hindrance I will brave or quell. 
Marea.—A change in me! yes, there is one change more 
That will befal me—speedily I hope. 
‘¢ When I come back ’’— 
Oh ! thou wilt come back never! . Thou wilt strive, 
Wilt struggle to forget, and not forget,— 
But never, never wilt come back again. 
Would that this heart, which is to end by breaking, 
Might break at once—end here ! 
Dove.— I must not stay 
To combat these sad fears, my Margaret. 
But be thou true to me and to thyself, 
And time shall bring a day of happiness. 
Shame on me! what a selfishness is this 
That still I think but only of my own 
1 
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Anticipated joys, the whilst a father 

Lies dead, unwept and unavenged. 

One last embrace—believe, confide, and hope. 
MarG.—No, no! not yet! Something I have to say. 

_ Douglas, you'll give me this—this little toy. 
(Taking out a dagger. 

It is the custom immemorial 

For lovers, when they part, to make exchange 

Of some fantastic token. Soh! rest there. 

° [Putting it in her girdle. 

If out of policy they seek to match me 

To any other, I am now prepared 

To entertain their suit. And take you this— 

My token in exchange—this ring from me— 

Nay, I will put it on. Nor look you at it 

Till you are gone-—look only now on me— : 

It is the last fond look !—Farewell !—Now go !—now go. 

[Turns from him rapidly, and Douglas rushes out. 

That ring I gave him bears my father’s crest 

And my own name.—Now is he on his horse, 

And now he casts his eye upon the gem, 

And digs the rowels in his wondering steed. 

He cannot fly too fast—it tells him all ! 

So all is over—and of this my love 

Here is the sole remaining legacy,— 

[Looks at the dagger. 
This, and the wretched heart it may one day 
Give its sharp comfort to. 


In the third Act we find the King repenting of his rash and sudden act, 
and willing to confess to the Monk who had arrived at Stirling Castle. 
Huntly then informs him that the Douglases are in arms ; he counsels with 
Sir William Crichton on the means of resistance, who recommends “ division.’ 


Unbind, take one by one, and the whole pack 
Snap easily ; 


and he sends the monk with letters to their chiefs, which he thinks 
Will be dangerous to the faith of some of them. 


We have then some relief from these scenes of turbulence and craft in an 
interview between Margaret and her father in his own castle, in which the 
character of the statesman is developed in his own confessions, and is 
well contrasted with the simple and sweet innocence of his daughter. 


Cr.—Who has thus pressed a daughter to his heart 
Has travelled through the round of happiness 
This globe affords. Alas! how transient all! 

I must soon lose thee, Margaret—the child 

Becomes the bride—the father is no more. 

Our daughters die to us e’en in the hour 

They open to the world. If Death, who sits - 

A constant guest in all our homes, should spare, 

Contented with the wife we loved, should spare 

Awhile the daughter, she no sooner blooms, 

Than comes the licensed spoiler with his suit, 

His open theft, and the new family 

Begins by rooting up from out the old 

Its choice, perchance its solitary flower. 

Such nature’s course. Torn from the bleeding side 

Is ever the fair Eve that is to form 

The next year’s Paradise. And so the young 

Gather their joys underneath the tears 

Of aged eyes—moist, perishable joys ; 

And scarce the dew has dried upon the leaf 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XXVIII. 
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Than they too fade. What other could be hoped 
Of fruit or flower from a world that hath 
Death at its core ? 


Crichton now presses Margaret to confess to him the name of her lover. 


Hah! what this secret that I have to learn ? 
This desperation, whence? Conceal it not. 
Mar.—The happy and the hopeful have their secrets, 
I—I have none. The cloud the tempest tore, 
And scattered piece-meal o’er the face of Heav’n, 
Is not more open to all scrutiny. 
—Here as I strayed along the mountain’s side, 
A ruffian seized me, and had borne me off, 
I called for succour, and a noble youth, 
Following the chase, rushed to my help ; he slew 
In desperate combat his antagonist— 
Rescued your daughter from dishonour—he 
Has all of love that I shall ever give 
To any soul on earth. 
Cr.— That youth, who is he? 
Mar.—He now is Earl of Douglas. 

Cr.—[ After a short pause.] My enemy is bitterly avenged. 
He your preserver! would that he had been— 
Would that he had rather been—The only boon 
I do remember to have owed a man, 

The only service, as I think, a man 
Could render me, comes from that house! What weight 
Of bondage has it laid upon my soul! 
Mine enemy is bitterly avenged. 
And you, you love him, Margaret ? 
Mar.— I do. 
Cr.—My most unhappy child! I pity thee— 
T see into thy heart—how it will bleed— 
With all a father’s soul I pity thee— 
I cannot help! I cannot ward this blow, 
Nay, must inflict fresh pangs on thy bruised spirit. 
I cannot change, nor swerve, whatever storm 
Burst—e’en on thy head, &c. 


In the fourth Act we find Douglas possessed of the knowledge of 
Margaret’s name, by means of the signet ring she had bestowed on him at 
parting. 

Memento of my mute despair—I look 
Upon this broken compass here, and float 


Adown the fretful tide of circumstance, 
Reckless of all. 


Hamilton informs him of the defection of the confederate nobles, 

Earl Crawford has gone over to the King. 

eh * * * * 

The Earl of Murray has been tampered with, 

Ormond grows cool, and Angus, worst of all, 
Was seen in parley with the Chancellor. 


On Douglas’s expressing his abhorrence of the detested war he was 
engaged in, Hamilton breaks out in the following poetical eulogy of that 
hazardous game which, as the poet says, kings play at, because their 
people are not wise enough to prevent them. 


Ham.—The first wild huntsman in his trackless glen, 
His hound beside him, and his spear in hand, 
He had some touch of life, some sense in him 
Of motion and existence. Yet a beast 
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Yields a poor triumph, and his war, at best, 

Was tedious, solitary stratagem. 

When men have tam’d wild beasts into broad herds, 
When they have till’d their fields and built their towns, 
And filled their larders, cellars, granaries, 

With store of noble provender ; then comes 

Upon the scene the soldier, and he lives 

Lord of the men who are the lords of these. 

No solitary churl, he roams the world 

In merry troop—that, daring all, claims all. 

Oh for the social savagery of war ! 

Oh for the hunt where heroes stand at bay ! 
Primeval woods have nothing half so wild, 

No royal palace half its revelry ; 

Battle was man’s first passion ; the earth was till’d 
From sheer necessity : the first free act 

Was one of war. 

Dovuc.— And to the brood of Cain 
War has been still the passion of their souls. 
But does the peasant nestling in his cot, 

Who watches all year round the stealthy growth 
Of his well-laboured fields, who, like his trees, 
Is rooted to his acres, whose slow kine 

Feed with him friendly and companionable, 
Does he love war, that lays in one short hour 
His home in desolation? Plague and famine, 
Compared with it, are bunglers at destruction. 
We link the thirst of action and achievement, 
Our nature’s genuine impulses, with blows 
And death, and call the compound, love of war, 
As if the carnage pleased us for itself. 

Oh! sift these elements some God above us, 
Nor let this scandal be perpetuated 

For ever on the human family ! 


Douglas confesses his love to Hamilton, whose false and treacherous 

character is now first developed. 

He cannot wed her, 
Let what will happen. If I look that way 
What is my friend the worse ? 

Crichton, who had been his enemy, as ita was of the Douglas 
party, and who seems to have understood his character, bribes him over 
to his side, by the promise of his daughter. This was perhaps the most 
difficult part of the whole drama for the author to execute, showing the 
artifice and skill with which Crichton approaches and secures his victim, 
and the vain endeavour of Hamilton to conceal the baseness of his nature 
and disposition. This, however, is successfully achieved ; but it is too long 
and too much connected to admit an extract. When he has succeeded in 
this very important project, 

The cause is won !—Douglas, thy star is set ! 
Now will all men abandon thee as one 
Visibly struck by mortal pestilence 
Of ill success, since not thy bosom friend, 
Since not the closest partner of thy thoughts 
And greatest gainer by thy victories, 
Durst longer stay beside thee. 
* * * 








* 





— Oh! if this time, my child, 

If now my daughter is the sacrifice, 

Will not this prove, in sight of earth and heaven, 
‘That when I slew an enemy, I dealt 

A death, but not a murder ? 
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The long dialogue between’ Crichton and the Monk, which closes the 
fourth Act, is in execution one’ of the finest passages in the play, in which 
their respective characters ate brought out in, strong and effective 
contrast: while the crafty, subtle, and. worldly statesman. and _ politic 
minister endeavours to sound the mind of the man of ascetic habits and 
contemplative life, and, as’'such a life was ‘im his ideds not natural or 
willingly adopted, tries to discoyer for what gespere he has so long pursued 
his severe vocation, the Monk confesses he,is,an .“{atheous priest,”"—a 
confession savouring perhaps a little of the German school. 

I knelt, but found no object for my prayers, 
No father, and no monarch of the skies, 
No person, and no mind.—A nameless power, 
Thrones, and tribunals, and the angelic pomp, 
The steadfast vision of my brotherhood, 
Vanished ; I tracked the image in the cloud, 
And found the light that made it travel up ; 
The type was here below.—I know not how 
To think that power which still I know exists. 
They separate altogether, Crichton saying, 


Yet must I strike— 
Yet have I still to strike—one final blow. 





The fifth Act opens with Hamilton (now Duke of Hamilton) disclosing 


his love to Margaret, the villain thus openly appearing in his short 
soliloquy : 

Now all ye lying powers of eloquence, 

Smiles, oaths, and perjuries, lend me your aid! 

Bold threats, bold promises, be at my beck. 

Grant me to turn one woman’s head—but one! 


In vain he promises, cajoles, and threatens the pure, and virtuous, and 
attached maiden : 
Wed Douglas you can not; 
But you shall save his life, accepting me, 


Or end it by rejecting. Have I touch’d, 
Proud spirit, the right chord ? 


She dismisses him with contempt and scorn, and hastens to Abercorn 
to join the forlorn and forsaken Douglas. The Monk again appears ; and 
at every appearance of that holy man, we are sure to have some wise 
reflections, some ingenious reasonings, and some good poetry ; and indeed 
he seems very much more amiable and improved in character since we 
parted from him last, we suppose because men always appear best in the 
company of women. Douglas is now seen in his tent, weak and ill, on a 
couch. Margaret is announced, who tells him of the treachery surrounding 
him, and that he will be assassinated ; exhorting him to fly with her from 
Scotland to France, 


Or, further still, to the sweet land of love 
And poesy. 


On his commencing some objection, 


Mar.— But listen, listen, love, to me. 
Ambition has forsworn you, and revenge; 
For these harsh passions were you never formed. 
The crimes of others drove you to this war, 
The treachery of others ends this war ; 
You and the world are surely quits ; 
You owe it nothing save much suffering. 
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Qh, leave it! leave it! Friendship has proved false ; 
Of ali the riches of your life there rests 
But love alone—but this your Margaret. 
Dovc.—But do you hope ? 
Mar.— Nothing in Scotland. 
Therefore away! We'll fly to other shores. 
By.the blue Mediterranean will we two 
Together sit, together walk and talk, 
And all this world of savage brutal pomp 
Shall be forgotten as an odious dream. 
There will we live in simple pastoral style, 
And you shall laugh at all the shifts and turns 
Of your most thrifty housewife. Oh, what cares 
The little buoyant bird that drops to earth 
Upon the bending twig, how slight the perch, 
How fragile, that it finds! It has its wing— 
Always it has its wing! and lovers’ joy, 
Plumed for the skies, a denizen of air, 
Craves all as little from this lower world, 
And any bough is strong enough. 
Oh, past a doubt, we shall be happy, love! 
Dove.—It were a life for angels. I should bless 
Indeed the fatal issue of this war, 
That brought such sweet reverse ; but be assured 
Retreat like this my powerful enemies 
Have no design to grant. They do not know, 
Nor would believe, what very peaceful hearts 
We two should carry hence. To them escape 
Into some foreign land would but portend 
The sure renewal of this deadly feud. 
As such they will prevent it all they can. 
Mar.—Let them, and we ’ll effect it all we can. 
So then we ’ll plot, devise, attempt. Good, good! 
In this we are together still. We/’ll lead them 
A dance amongst the mountains. God! I care not— 
I rest upon thy bosom now—thy sole, 
Thy sure possession. Let now come what will, 
Here do I rest till death shall gather me. 
Dovc.—This slightest frame, most slight, most feminine, 
Is fitted well for sojourn amongst rocks, 
And caves, and forests, with a fugitive ! 
Mar.—yYet have I made, methinks, a fair commencement. 
Lo! I am here, out of my castle walls, 
In Douglas’ tent, a Douglas follower, 
And such a follower as he shall strive 
In vain to rid him of. 
[The sentinel is seen drivenin. He is followed and cut down by 
a party of the enemy, headed by Cricuton, who points with his 
sword to Doucitas. MARGARET interposes and is slain. She 
Sallis dead in his arms. 
Dove.—Save her! Crichton, it is thy child! 
Cr. [to his men]— Fall back ! 
Dovc.—Too late! It is too late! Now bid them strike! 
Cr. [rushing forward, and bearing Marcarer to the couch, and leaning 
over her] 
My child! my Margaret! Mute! mute! Dead! 


The whole of this impressive story ends by Douglas becoming a nionk ; 
and Crichton, having fulfilled his purpose of securing the Scottish throne, 
and being, though unconsciously, the cause of his daughter’s death, no 
further inducement to live remains to him z= 

Life’s task-work done, 
And this dear flower, life’s only sweetness, crushed— 
Crushed by my hand~say, wherefore should I live ? 
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He then falls on his sword and dies, which is not exactly a usual death 
for a Lord Chancellor, seeing those learned and venerable personages 
generally adopt a different process, by gout or apoplexy ; but something is 
to be conceded to the times and country, and something to the author’s 
difficulty of removing him permanently from office. Inv the Francesca di 
Rimini of Silvio Pellico, the same method is adopted of inflicting death 
unintentionally on the unoffending and innocent victim of another's wrong, 
as is here used regarding Margaret; and so in the story of Zai/a in 
Thalaba: we think, however, that it is a resource only to’ be used by ex- 
hausted invention, as we never remember its occurring except on the stage. 


ATHELWOLD. 


This play opens by a scene between King Edgar and Edith, a nun whom he 
had carried off from a convent: but their amorous courtship is soon inter- 
rupted by Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, who rebukes the King for 
his impiety and profaneness in robbing the Church of “a sainted soul ;” 
and he inflicts a penance on the King somewhat more reasonable than the 
mouarch expected. 


Dun.— You must abstain for seven years— 
Epéar.— Art mad ? 
Dun.—From wearing, save on necessary days, 
That regal vanity, your crown. 


Dunstan then tells the King that it is for his kingdom’s benefit and the 


court’s morality that he should take a wife. Edgar tells him that he is 
now sending Athelwold to a lady of rare beauty, Olgar’s daughter. 


‘« The fair Elfrida shall be England’s queen.” 
The nun Edith in vain sues to Dunstan to pity and pardon her. 


Epiru.— Have pity, holy father, 
And hear my sighs, my penitential groans, 
For sins—which yet are sorrows more than sins. 
Dun.—Hence, vile adultress! Once the spouse of Christ, 
Now harlot to a mortal,—touch me not, 
Thou art contamination and a plague. 
Epiru.—Alas! ’tis but a penance that I sue. 
Dun.—What, in those flaunting robes ?—whilst day by day 
Thou shar’st the sin perhaps thou didst not seek ? 
No, when this giddy king has cast thee off, 
And, like a rotting and a noisome weed, 
Flung thee to infamy—when thou hast changed 
The soft and silken garniture of courts 
For coarsest sackcloth, when those tender limbs, 
Instead of gentle tendance and caress, 
Feel the sharp, knotted, unrelenting scourge, 
When thou for some poor hours of doubtful joy 
Shalt pass long nights of keen remorseful pain— 
Then will I hear thy groans—then come to me. 
Eviru.—(rising) No, not again, inexorable priest ! 
Never again to any but my God 
Shall my knees bend. _ From thee, harsh delegate, 
I turn to Him who bears the sword itself 
Of justice; He is merciful; my wrongs, 
My weakness, and my grief, my very fears 
Will plead, I feel, for mercy at the throne 
Of the great Father of this bleeding world. 
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Dunstan then opens his designs in the following reply :— 


Hence, harlot !—to the revel while it lasts : 

The hour is close at hand when all thy pride 

Shall kiss the dust, and thou return defamed, 

Dark and extinguished to thy gloomy cell, 

But never to the peace of mind that cell 

Once harboured for thee, miserable child! [Eait Edith. 
(Alone) The only man who scans and penetrates 

My measures and my motives, he is now 

The favoured noble of our fickle king ; 

Loved by the people : even by the court, 

The envious court, esteemed and idolized. 

Now, Athelwold, I win thee for my friend, 

Or, as my dangerous rival, tread thee down ! 

The cause exacts it, and I may not shrink ; 

That cause which makes of all this mortal world 

But one vast engine for its purposes, 

And still works on, and pauses not, nor spares, 

Though every strained and shrieking cable there 

Is spun of human fibre.—Here he comes. 


In this interview, so important to the future fortunes of Athelwold, 
Dunstan haughtily proclaims the high and sovereign authority of the Church, 
and the regal dignity and spiritual power of the priesthood, and asserts that 


there is no safety but under their protection. To Athelwold’s objections he 
says i— 


Dun.—Well, well, we'll waive discussion.—Athelwold, 
T know you think I bear you little love ; 
I pray you think not so. My heart, young thane, 
Is drawn towards thee, but the cause [ live in 
O’er-rides all other feelings : join that cause, 
T’ll point a path to higher honours far 
Than this vain king can grant. Thou art a scholar, 
Wert bred at Rome, the seat of scholarship, 
Why use that learning which the Church bestowed 
Against the Church which gave it? Why should we, 
We two, like intellectual gladiators, 
Contend to make a sport for coxcomb lords, 
Who cheer thee on, but not a syllable 
Can comprehend of all they clamour at ? 
Be of our Church. 
ATH.— How you, or men like you, 
Reflective spirits, can embrace this creed 
In the gross sense the vulgar apprehend, 
Or how, believing not, you can consent 
To teach it others—verily methinks 
Wisdom, or honesty, is much at fault. 
But let this pass.—Can Dunstan look to gain 
Recruits ecclesiastical amongst 
The young and noble, who exacts from all 
The vow of celibacy? The happy fate 
Of happy lovers may be never mine, 
I dream not of it, or I only dream ; 
But why should I, with most superfluous care, 
Take vows against felicity ? why pledge, 
With wilful haste, my heart to solitude ? 
Dun.—This is a feint—the vow restrains you not. 
Grant woman’s love were all mad poets sing, 
Say ’tis the supreme joy of mortal tife— 
How mortal is it! Beauty, then the love 
That hovers o’er it withers, vanishes— 
The rose not sooner fades—not sooner dies 
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The summer-moth that hung upon its leaf. 
Think of it thus,—through untold generations 
Millions of insect men, each in his day, 
Have felt this passion all as strong as thou 
Canst ever know it,—séems it a great boast 
To have been one of these? “What all enjoy— 
All—for so brief a space— 
Is it worth having ? If the soul should be, 
Even as the body, dust, still let it fix 
On what endures, and in its little hour 
Mimic eternal being: if our nature, 
Oh infamous conjecture! be thus vile, 
We will be greater than our nature is. 
Atu.— Ye may be poorer. 
Dun.— Not for this loss. Even here, 
On earth, we are the richer. 
Power, Athelwold,—power! Who rules himself 
Shall rule the lustful, panic-stricken crowd. 
Be one of us who war with folded arms 
Against the mighty ; who with tranquil brow, 
In the pale majesty of thought, control 
This boisterous world of sceptres and of swords. 
Atu.—No vow, good Dunstan, no !—If calm indeed, 
If a sure calm followed the oaths ye take, 
If the mere blank of happiness were like 
To nature’s void, nor human hearts would heave, 
Solely for they are dark and tenantless, 
It might be wise—I know not—in a world 
Where disappointment reigns, to close at once 
The golden gate of love upon the soul, 
And bid the hopeless spirit wander on, 
A ghost already, to the realms of night.— 
But ’tis not so. 


Athelwold is now despatched on his love embassy by Edgar, with pro- 
per admonitions not to be captivated by anything less than imperial beauty, 
and bidden not to fear his enemy Dunstan. 


ATH.— Fear him? Ohno! 
When I shall stand in fear of mortal man 
I’ve lived the day too long. This Dunstan deals 
In a dissembling policy, in arts 
Tortuous and little for a noble mind ; 
And yet in Aim there is no littleness, 
For all is done as task-work, wise or not, 
For greatest purposes. This ’tis to be 
One of your world-controllers. 1’d not stoop 
From my own pride of virtue and of truth 
To rule the planet.—This strange world of ours, 
This dire complexity of pain and joy;— 
Vast orb of being where chimeras swarm 
Hideous and fair, and vision more than half,— 
This globe wherein the tangled lines of life, 
With serpent-like contortions, writhe-and coil— 
This labyrinth in motion,—this huge world, 
So lubber great, so intricately: fine, 
Beyond the scope of any. singleieye, : 
Beyond the skill of any single hand 
To scan or regulate—I touch it not! 
I cannot frame a happiness for want, 
Passion and toil—nor fashion creeds for them ; 
I cannot teach, with formal discipline, 
This many-hearted monster how to live ; 











Athelwold. 
I cannot fit the singleness of, troth 
To its untold variety.—But now 
Must I set forth on this wise embassy. 
How here can one man for puneaes je "3 
It is imagination, not the eye, . 
Beholds that all-surpassing level 
Our king in this Elfrida hi wae 
Ever to me sweet woman’s n bed seems 
More trance than vision, &c.. 


The second Act commences with a'scéne laid in the grounds of the man- 
sion of Olgar in Devonshire ; Elfrida and her friend Gilbertha sitting and 
conversing, Elfrida confessing her weariness of the solitude she is living 
in, and wishing to enjoy the splendour and festivities of Edgar’s court. 
Athelwold had arrived in the meantime (between the Acts) and won El- 
frida’s heart, who is desperately enamoured, and expresses herself in such 
language as heroines alone are accustomed to use ; but in answer to a ques- 
tion from Gilbertha, why, if she is enamoured of Athelwold, she should 
still wish for the wider conquests of the court, she shows the light vanity 
of her heart, and the insolence and pride of rank and beanty :-— 


—— I'd have, my girl, 
Whole troops of lovers and of prostrate knights, 
That I might sacrifice them all to him ! 


The ladies then converse with Athelwold’s page, who tells them the fol- 
lowing little tale :— 


Pace.— The road their horses took 
Led through a steep defile, walled on each side 
By this red rock which midst the verdure here 
Glows like an ornament green nature loves, 
Nor ever looks like barrenness. Above them, 
High in the air, perched on the precipice, 
My fair enchantress spied a little flower, 
A solitary rose, which bloomed distinct 
Against the sky, and on its slender stalk, 
Held to the glorious sun and the wide heavens 
Its leafy nectared chalice, held it there 
With laughing boast, and bold fragility, 
High o’er the heads, beyond the reach of all. 
She drew her rein a moment to admire 
The little, dauntless, covetable flower, 
And my brave knight, whose eye still follows hers, 
Caught at the half-formed fancy ; setting spurs 
To his astonished steed, mad up the height 
Where way was none, as if the beast had wings, 
He tore his desperate course—and plucked the toy. 
The lady shrieked, but, ere the blood had time 
To quit that lovely cheek it revels in, 
He brought his panting courser to her side,— 
The rose was hers. 
She blushed, and chid, and was all rose herself ; 
Upon her temples, ’midst her silken hair, 
She placed the fluttered blossom—then I own 
Worth all the hazard.» 


They go off, and Athelwold then thus soliloquizes on his love; and, in 
his mental conflict between love and honour, the arguments turn out so 
favourable to the latter, that he resolves to fly to Edgar, and tell the 
“blazing truth,” when, at that moment of virtuous resolution, Elfrida 
appears. Our readers will not pardon us if we omit his speech. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 30 
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Tt has been sung in many a gentle verse 
That scenes of natural beauty calm the heart, 
Suffusing their own peace : they find it so 
Who bring that peace they wisely love so well 
To the mute vision. I in vain retreat — 
To this fair solitude—the placid world 

Of wood and water, hill and verdant plain, 
Is all on fire with love ; the li uid lake 
Glows with a beauty warmer than its own ; 

In the soft air the breath of woman burns 

Upon my conscious cheek ; and nothing lives 

O’er all the scene, as nothing lives within, 

But one consuming passion. 

A bride—a beautiful and loving wife— 

Grant it a good—the chiefest good—the sole 
Notorious happiness for which we live— 

Why, in the name of reason, why alone 

This woman’s beauty? Why her love alone ? 
Could sweet affection from no eyes but hers 

Look out upon me? could no hand but hers 

Give that soft pressure felt upon the heart ? 

Are there no smiles, no beauty, none, but hers 

In this wide world? Is all that’s dear in woman 
Summed in Elfrida, that I must pursue 

Her only at the hazard of my life, 

And certain loss of honour? Gracious Heayen! 
This madness—even as I drag it forth 

For utter scorn and mockery—lo, my heart 
Claims as her own !—I ’m blotted from the list 

Of reasonable beings! Lost! lost! lost ! 

But one resolve—but one—the spell were broke. 
My horse! my horse! with spurs into his flanks 
1’ll ride to Edgar—tell the blazing truth 
As far as tongue can speak it, and then fly 

For ever these detested shores.—Soft, she comes. 
She brings her friend—that ’s well—but no, Gilbertha 
Breaks playfully away—she comes alone. 
Why do I tremble? Flight is now resolved, 

And I may boldly look, may boldly speak ; 

I never on this earth will see her more, 


The language which Athelwold employs, though full of admiration and 
passion, is so mysterious, and so desponding, showing also his intention 
to depart, that Elfrida is affronted. 

So much of passion 
With mere relinquishment—so much of love, 
Only to gild your leave-taking—my lord, 
I understand it not. I will withdraw. 

Then Athelwold congratulates himself on his honourable victory over 

his passion— , 
I have won— 
My honour still is safe !* 
when unfortunately for him and his victory Olgar enters. Olgar, ob- 
serving Athelwold’s attachment to his daughter, offers her to him, and at the 
same time refuses his consent to her marriage with the libertine King. All 
Athelwold’s virtuous resolutions and pledges of fidelity are blown tothe winds. 


She is mine, Olgar! mine! Were all the kings 
On earth my rivals, she is mine ! 





* Our readers will recollect that in the Torrismondo of Tasso the interest arises 
from Torrismondg being unfaithful to his friend, for whom he had promised to. woo 
Alvida, but, seduced by her beauty, he sought her for himself and wedded her.—Rey. 
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He then proposes his design— 


What if 
I hide her beauty in my false report, 
And lay my suit upon her wealth alone ? 

Ox.—That will be wise. 

Aru. [aside.] Oh! very wise design ! 
Most sapient, most discreet, profound design ! 
It will, belike, be very feasible 
To hold up this delusion on the King,— 

To shut the eyes, and stop the blabbling breath, 
Of every idle gossip in the land, — 

To steal the malice from all enemies, 

To purge the court of envy, so that all, 

All may conspire to keep from Edgar’s ears 
What his whole palace rings with !—God! I stand 
Upon a pinnacle with death below, 

And for a phantom joy, to be embraced 

Even as I fall, I do plunge headlong down !— 
But it is done. Now, Olgar, go with me 

And help me sue Elfrida, Then to horse ! 

To Westminster and back again, my lord, 

As fleet as fleetest steed can carry me. 


In the third Act Athelwold has an interview with the King, makes his 
story good, and has the King’s consent to his marriage. 


Take you the wealthy heiress ; I, it seems, 
Must still console me with my pretty nun. 


Dunstan joins them ; the King informs him,— 


Elfrida, if not fair, 
Has fair domains, which Athelwold will need. 


Dunstan’s gibing and sarcastic language shows his suspicions. 


Ha! is it so? the lady is not fair 

Whom the thane weds! Since when has Athelwold 
Of marriage made a scheme for revenue ? 

A mere device to add still further land 

To land already greater than he needs, 

Or seems to need ? 


After much violent abuse and recrimination, Dunstan then insinuates 
the beauty of Elfrida to the King, by the story of a monk who confessed 
her; and that she was so beautiful, that he could not listen to a word she 


. said, 


’T was, he thought, 
As if the youngest angel of the skies 
Was kneeling there, and mocking the old priest 
With playful show of mimic penitence. 


Then, quite aware of the deceit that had been practised, and of the 
danger incurred by Athelwold, he says, when alone,— 


Duns.—He’s in the toils—enmeshed beyond reprieve ; 
He shall have time to wed—his ruin fast! 
And then—but neéd is none—I stir in this. 
The court shall know it, and some gossip there 
Without a fee will bear it to the King. 
Or stay—the jester shall some afternoon 
Keep majesty awake with the sly trick 
That has been played him by his favoured thane. 
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Oh world! ob world! How do thy passions steal. 
On the most guarded bosom! What means this? 
I have no triumph here; and this man’s fall 

Ts not for my advancement, ' Let me now, 

This perturbation to‘subdue, retreat 

Awhile to solitude and peace.—Peace! peace ! 

As if my solitude were always peace ! 

As if celestial visitants alone, 

And none but thoughts that Heaven and man should see, 
Intruded on my painful hermitage. 

T rule o’er other minds, and oftentimes, 

Even as I stretch the sceptre forth, I feel 

That throne of faith whereon I proudly sit, 

Rock to its very centre.—Woe is me! 


Wolfric, who is described as a fool and desperado, a hanger-on of the 
court, has overheard the conversation between the King, Dunstan, and 
Athelwold, and now threatens Athelwold with discovery of the fatal secret, 
unless he bribes him to silence. This scene is written with great spirit 
and natural truth. It ends in a duel, and Wolfric’s death. In a scene 


that soon follows, the court jester in a song insinuates the same truth of 
Elfrida’s beauty and Athelwold’s falsehood. The King, though still doubting 
whether this does not arise from the envy of the courtiers, says,— 


EncGar.—Now as I live, ere many days are pass’d, 
I’ll see this wife of Athelwold’s. Dunstan 
Threw shrewd suspicions on the man, but I 
Was resolute to disbelieve the priest. 
If he has played me false—made me his jest— 
His jest has dug his grave. He wins the woman, 
But he shall lie alone for this—aha ! 
Long while shall lie alone ! 
Epitn.— What can, my lord, 
Have thus disturbed you ? 
Epecar.— And thou, perhaps, 
Wert in the secret. Pray did Athelwold 
Concert with thee ?—but who betrays himself ? 
All men are liars—what are women then ? 
And who speaks truth, or holds his honour bound 
In stratagems of love? I-was'a fool 
To trust in him.—What if she were indeed 
All that my fancy had divined—had loved— 
And he have clasped her >To thy chamber, girl. 
—If he has tricked me thus, why then his blood 
Be on his own head.— Get thee'to’thy chamber. 
Epitn.—I go—I go !—Words have escaped to-night 
A woman’s ear could hardly fail to catch. 
I will not stay, my liege, to hold this post 
Till the first face that’s fairer than my’own 
Crosses your path. I leave for my successor 
An open way. For ever fare you well. 
Epcar.—Go, if thou wilt,—go for eternity ! 
And rid me of this puling sentiment 
Of a green girl.—Yes, yes, I’ll steal some day 
Upon him suddenly.~-I’ll be his jest ! 
Am I a king, and shal! they play upon’ me ? 
Now what ’twixt man avd man the guilt of this, 
What sort of crime, or what its punishment, 
T cannot say—but practised on a king, 
By asworn thane upon his sovereign, 
I'll call it treason; and “pronounce it death ! 
Ep1tH.—Without a word or look, he lets me fall 
Unheeded, irrecoverably sink, 
As water sinks in water, 
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Dunstan comes in, beards the monarch to the face, carries off Edith, 
and thanks God— a 


I am that Dunstan thou hast:given in charge 
To subdue monarchs and to rule-a people, &c. 


In the fourth Act Athelwold and Elfrida are seen in his mansion in 
Devonshire in familiar and affectionate converse, when a servant or officer 
of Athelwold’s arrives in haste to say that the King comes here this 
night. Then commences a conyersation between Elfrida and her husband, 
in which, beginning in absence, confusion, and perplexity, the truth is 
gradually unfolded to her, and her character is strongly disclosed in the 
manner in which she receives it. Having drawn Athelwold to a full 
disclosure of the truth, she coldly and sternly says— 


Exr,—From all which story now first told me, thane, 
I gather this—I was marked out to be 
The queen of England, and the messenger 
Wooed for himself instead. 
ArH.— And won thee, dear, 
Won thee for ever—is’t not so? 
Etr. — And further 
That this ambassador to gain his ends 
Slandered my beauty to his royal master. 
Atu.—Which love will amply justify to thee, 
Though in my memory it should rankle still. 
E.r.—I have been told that true and valiant hearts 
Would just as soon recant their Christian faith, 
As slander thus the lady of their love. 
Surely it was a cold considerate love 
That could consent to such an artifice. 
Arnu.—Cold and considerate! Oh, what words are these ? 
A change, Elfrida, has come over thee, 
An altered manner, and a tone which I 
Have fought against, refusing to receive 
Into my mind their due significance. 
Considerate love! By Heaven! I purchased thee 
With loss of all men value upon earth. 
E.r.—Of that you best may judge. It seems that I 
Am here the person wronged, yet through thy tale, 
Which well expounds thy falsehood to the king, 
And thine own peril, I have heard no word 
Which speaks of my irreparable wrong. 
Atu.—Thy wrong! I made thee wife of Athelwold. 
Ex.r,—lI have been libelled, cheated of a crown, 
Kept here in secrecy, your guilty prize, 
Told to begrime my cheek to the foul hue 
You doubtless gave it in your narrative ; 
And, last of all, am promised—as reward 
Of spousal tame obedience—fair exchange 
For royal honours pilfered from my brow— 
A banishment to Rome. “What’s Rome to me ? 
Be sure you give it out to all your friends 
That you have hid me in this privacy, 
And now exile me, out of very shame 
Of my deformities. 
ATH.— Bear witness, Heaven ! 
I doubted not Elfrida would have deemed it 
A nobler destiny to wed with, one 
Who honourably loved, than to be queen 
Of a lascivious monarch, faithless, vain, 
And fickle as the wind. But low indeed 
Must Athelwold have fallen to play the part 
Of his own advocate, 
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Evr.— Oh! give me back 
My maiden state, and let me play the game 
Of life out fairly! . What hadst thou to come 
’Twixt me and England’s monarch? It was mine 
To choose or to reject. But justice now, 
Redress and restoration of my rights, 
You cannot give-—'tis folly to demand. 
Even the poor show of sorrow—which were here 
So safe! you deign not to put on, nor speak 
As one who has his,peace to make with me, 
Atu.—Let the King come !—throw wide the doors for him)! 
T have no wife—she whom I took for mine 
She is already Edgar’s. Vanity 
Has seized at once each passage of thy heart. 
Oh God! and did I give my very soul 
To this mere mask ? 
Etr.—- What insulting gaze 
Is this you fix upon my face, my lord ? 
Atu.—Insulting ! oh no, no,—I do admire, 
Thou supernatural mischief !—do adore, 
Thou sweetest incarnation of the power 
That tempts but to destroy. Oh, thou fiend, 
Incomparably armed to clutch men’s souls, 
All hell does worship thee. Nay, let me look,— 
Give me leave still! Now all ye heavenly powers, 
What horrid cheat is this ye put on man, 
When ye make woman beautiful? , For this— 
This hollow thing,—this picture which I leave 
Here for who will to come and gaze upon, 
I gave—oh, more than life—I stained my soul 
With falsehood as with leprosy, and bore 
About me the foul, secret, loathsome shame 
Of a dishonourable lie. I gave— 
But in thy hearing why do I lament? 
Let me be calm, Thy wrong—thy wrong, Elfrida, 
Is not irreparable—thou shalt have 
Ample redress—thou shalt be Edgar’s queen. 
Go meet this King, go forth in all thy beauty ; 
To grace of manner, add the pomp of dress, 
Add all the blandishments of gentle speech, 
Go, captivate his senses till they reel 
With foretaste of delight—then let him know 
Thou dost resent my twofold treachery, 
Thou dost renounce, disclaim, pe wretched thane, 
Who filched thee from a sovereign.—Oh, thy wrong 
Shall earn a speedy vengeatice, and my death 
Shall clear quick passage to a monarch’s arms, &c. 


Edgar arrives, sees Elfrida; then, having ordered all to quit the place, 
turns round to Athelwc!d and says, 
And that was Olgar’s daughter? 
ArTH.— Was and is. 
Ep.—In that word all is said. Thou hast thy sword, 
I mine. - I’ll fight this quarrel ont with thee, 
As man to man. ' 


Athelwold refuses to fight, and, after some interesting dialogue has 
passed, he is sent to prison. In the meantitne, Elfrida is aroused to better 
feelings by the remonstrance, of Gilbertha, and her behaviour to the King 
at the next interview is contemptuous and cold. She obtains the key to 
Athelwold’s dungeon. 


E.r,—Merciful man! You'd have him live I think,— 
You better like the mistress than the wife. 
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With what a ravenous haste he grasps the lands 
That were my father’s, were indeed my own! 
My fortunes must depend upon his will, 
And how he ’II use that power is ‘manifest. 
If Athelwold live on, why what am I? 
Pauper or strumpet. What a horrid maze 
Has one false step involved me in! Oh Heaven! 
That I had chosen at the first for him / 
He loved me—loved! I had, and knew it not, 
A priceless treasure. Can I win it back ? 
Love, hate, ambition, rage, and penitence, 
Make of my breast a chaos.—Edgar! Edgar! 
Is there no other life, were it a King’s, 
Whose quick removal from the scene might solve 
The problem we have here. Oh! now how fast 
The world of crime, this hell of human thought, 
t Breaks on my vision! Aha! I see it all— 
: ' ?Tis not the iron arm, ’tis the strong will, 
; Wins in that game wherein we mortals play 
E Life against life; and send the soul to wreck. 
A woman’s hand—men kiss and fondle it, 
So slight it is, soft and incapable— 
And the sword-hilt and pondrous battle-axe 
Laugh at its puny seizure ;—let them laugh ;— 
The stealthy dagger, and the sweeten’d bowl 
We medicate for some too fevered lip, 
Give the same death—and these are instruments 
A slender hand may deftly minister. 
Tush! ‘tis the heart that kills our enemy. 


Dunstan enters the dungeon to admonish, advise, and console, and leaves 
“To seek the king and tame his passions down,” Then Elfrida comes— 
a long and painful interview takes place, of repentance on her part, of 
disbelief and aversion on his. She confesses her weakness and guilt in the 
language of the deepest contrition, but he refuses to hear or believe. 


SL ako 


Eur. [Kneels.} Oh, Heaven assist me !~Hear me, Athelwold ! 
With patience hear! This moment is, I feel, 
The turning point of all my life to come. 
Receive me now—behold I kneel to thee— » 
Forgive, be reconciled—take me to Rome— 
Do what thou wilt—only be mine again— 

And never fable or romance has feigned 
More faithful wife than I will be to thee. 

If Edgar’s rage pursue us, if our wealth 

Be all confiscate, if we two should roam 
About the world i in danger and in want, 

Sleep under hedges, and go clothed i 7 Tags, 

I will not flinch, not I—T will bear al 

In silence patiently ; ; and, for I ay 

That thou art very proud, I'll beg for both, 
And hold my hand for alms. Oh! we will live 
As do the gipsies in the woods and fields, 
And I will cook the meal, and bear the pack, 
And sing to cheer the way. I'll smear my face 
As dark as ebony, and none shall think 

’Tis an earl’s daughter; no, I will not spare 
This time my foolish beauty. Do but take 
Thy own Elfrida, thou shalt find her true, 
Constant, and loving as thy hedrt could wish. 
But [Rising. ] if thou art obdurate, Athelwold, 
If for a frailty that but lived in thought, 

A passion for the crown (a prize which makes 
So many proud and boastful criminals), 
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Not for the man who wears the crown—Oh, God! 
I cannot tell thee how T Hate and loathe 

This treacherous King'!—-if for a wish alone 

That with its suddetiness surprised my mind, 
That hath retained its hold so brief a space, 

That now hath been ejected, and with tears 
Repented of—thou art inexorable— 

Then am I lost! 

I feel despair of any goodness more. 

I cannot live to be a slighted, scorned, 
Contemned, discarded woman—thrown aside— 
And for a moment’s bootless vanity 

Pursued with an eternal gibe ; if love 

Must go, then virtue, conscience, purity, 

May all along with it; if thou wilt hate me, 
There is no bended brow in all this world 

Shall awe me to its precepts. I will dare 

All men—all things; I’ll pledge this woman’s heart 
To one proud passion, which shall bear me on 
Though every step be agony or crime— 

Speak, Athelwold! speak—sentence—save—Oh, save ! 


As a last effort of despair she offers to assassinate Edgar ; and, on his 
expressing his abhorrence of such an act of guilt, she opens the prison 
doors, calls the guards, and Athelwold is slain. Edgar enters, salutes her 
as queen, while Dunstan reproaches her, and lays before her the enormity of 
her guilt. Passion, repentance, pride, all mixed in a wild storm of madness, 
then seem to prevail, till the mind almost loses its balance of reason ; but 
the hardness of the cruel heart prevails, and she departs giving her hand, 
and saying, 

Now, Edgar, I am thine! 





GUIDONE. 


Of the last play, Guidone, the author says it was written without the 
most remote reference to the stage. It aims at exhibiting rather states of 
mind than individual character, and pretends to no interest of plot or story. 
It is formed upon an event connected with Neapolitan history, and related 
by Robertson ; but, with one exception, the characters are imaginary. It 
opens with Camillo, who is described as a studious character suddenly 
involved in the passions and perplexities of life, confessing to his friend 
Vitelli his love for Fiorinda in such ideal language as a young poet 
and philosopher might be expected to use on such an occasion. Unfor- 
tunately, as soon as his poetical confession is concluded, his father Antonio 
arrives, and informs him that it has long been his design that his son 
should marry Bianca, the only daughter of Guidone, a banished nobleman, 
a condottiere. 

I pledged my honour I would marry her 

To my own son.—Nay, further—hear me on— 
Just at this juncture, what from heavy debts, 

And unjust forfeitures this’ king laid on me, 

I was a bankrupt man. Therefore, Camillo, 
When you shall wed the maid—as soon you will— 
This mansion, and these lands, and all the wealth 
That holds us up in Naples, is your own, &c. 


Camillo, however, tells his father that he will marry no one 
But gentle Fiorinda, poor Rinaldi’s daughter. 
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Antonio, with parental authority absolute, insists on the plighted marriage 
with Bianca, and so leaves the disconsolate lover, who makes some eloquent 
and poetical reflections on his situation. In) the next Act Manfred the 
King is found in the dwelling of Guidone, whom he had employed, deceived, 
and banished, inquiring why he had entered the Neapolitan territory with 
a large force, while the Pope has incited Anjou to invade his rights. Gui- 
done resists his offers to join him, and Manfred departs ; and he is imme- 
diately visited by the ambassador of Anjou on a similar errand, to whom 
he answers— 


With men’s love, 
Their rights, their justice, virtue, polity, 
I have no dealings,—only with their hate. 
I served with zeal the welfare of my kind, 
And was distrusted, vilified, betrayed. 
I lend my hate to help their enmities, 
And am enriched, and honoured, and caressed ; 
And all those injuries my virtue won, 
Are recompensed by homage to my crimes. 


In the third Act it appears that Camillo had broke his forced engage- 
ment to Bianca, even at the altar. 


Here at the altar, with thy hand in his, 

He passionately swears thou art—in truth— 

Most beautiful,—and ’twere strange— most strange— 
If one should know and love thee not,—then raves 
Of one betrayed, of her just rights deprived, 

And that he cannot wed,—and rushes forth, 

Leaving us all in blank astonishment. 


Some very elegant poetry, some pleasing and pathetic sentiment, and 
some graceful imagery, is to be found in the expostulations of Bianca, who 
is perplexed by the strangeness of her lover’s conduct, but no explanation 
can be obtained ; and all the poor afflicted maiden can get from him is a 
piece of such advice as the late philanthropic Mr. Godwin used to ad- 
minister in his “ Political Justice,” which Bianca, probably not understand- 
ing, and certainly not approving, walks into the chapel, and the Act ends. 

Another interview, somewhat similar to the former, takes place between 
Manfred and Guidone. Guidone, retaining his former principles, informs 
him of Anjou’s immediate intention of invasion, but refuses to assist him, 
and Manfred departs, vowing vengeance. Guidone is next visited succes- 
sively by a hermit and a minstrel, who give, like philosophers of different 
schools, their various views of life, the result of their own experience, with 
meditative reflections and precepts, adorned and illustrated by very elegant 
figures and images. 

Guidone asks the minstrel— 


How hast thou borne, so long a time, thy share 
In the world’s burden—life ? 

Mins.— Burden—my lord! 
Not so! not so! ’*Tis the cold band of death, 
Laid slowly on, that makes our burden here. 
For me, a wandering bard, with harp and song, 
I’ve carolled out the summer of, my: life— 
Would that such summer faded. not !—Your eye 
Has paused a moment on the idle rout 
Of leaves that in some bright autumnal eve 
Upon the pathway congregate, and marked 
How they with one consent will rise and dance 
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A little further on in the same dialogue the Minstrel says,— 
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A measure to the breeze, then straight lie still 
And most demure, in motion or in rest 

Alike fantastical—even such as these 
Capricious, and responsive to the call 

Of every vagrant zephyr under heav’n, 

Are the light humours of a child of song, 

His gaiety, his gloom. 

No method in his happiness has he, 

Nor long-expected joy ; but one by one, 

From careless shoulders, as they pass him by, 
The little hours their several charges drop— 

Of weal or woe—he finds them at his feet. 

All moods, all passions, all delights are his— 
The tender, tearful sadness which the eye 
Drinks in with hues of sunset, or the hand 
Plucks heedless with the perishable flower,— 
And boon delights are his—the jocund mirth, 
And kindling talk, the while the beaker brims, 
Or through the merry town, linked arm in arm, 
With glad compeer. ’Tis his to lie at noon 
Stretched on the shaded slope—in that still hour 
When the wild poppy stands against the breeze 
And with light van detains it prisoner— 

And there reclining, run his well-pleased hand 
Amongst the wires, in gayest solitude ; 

’Tis his high-seated in some festive hall, 

And without envy throned, to strike aloud 

The ringing harp, and, as the circling throng 
Lean to his lyre, provoke the strain, and feel 
The glow of thousands centred at his heart ; 
And his in beauty’s bower to weave the song 
With soft persuasive melody, which gives 

The dreamy soul to love’s sweet influence— 

In courtly bower where sits the gentle dame, 
Her hand light dropped upon the kneeling youth, 
Who still kneels on, and careth not to stir, 

For Venus’ dove is on his shoulder perched, &c. 


Poetry 
Has made all life my own, and filled one breast 
With whatsoever animates a world. 


Gu1p.—Enough ! enough ! the honour of thy craft 


I question not.—What says existence now ? 


Mins.—Alas! we die—die by degrees away. 


Old age—that winter drear which into spring 
Breaks never—age that exempts not any, 
That lays injunctions on the warrior’s arm, 
And shakes the statesman in his council-chair, 
Robs the poor minstrel of his song. I too— 
I go from this fair earth—I leave to walk 
Along its rivers with the social winds— 

And with this azure firmament which gives 
Its hope-engrained horizon to the eye— 

Wide wander as we may. Farewell, thou world 
Of beauty, and of love, and death withal— 
Framed for a poet’s rhapsody !—Farewell! 
Farewell ev’n this remembrance, dear to age, 
Of joys departed ! 

Their very tombs are pleasant—at each urn 
The stationary form unfading leans - 

Of the past happiness. O Nature sweet !— 
Thou young and giddy mother of us all— 
That gives so precious life, and can sustain 


[ Nov. 


























Guidone. 


So brief a time—I am thy very child, 
And need it is that I must weep 

E’en like a child to part with thee. Now bind, 
Not bay or laurel round my withered brows, 

But flowers that soon will fade—the trembling rose, 
Whose leaves are falling, and the jasmin pale, 
Whose star grows dim with sorrow—these around 
My withered brows now bind, and, as they fall, 
With them,—and like them,—shall I sink to earth. 


The fifth Act opens by a remonstrance of Antonio with his son Ca- 
millo on the subject of the broken nuptials. 





See you not 

That complete ruin falls upon us all 

This marriage not performed? What mean you, sir? 
You wound us all by turns and profit none— 

You plunge Bianca in distress—you speed 

To Fiorinda to proclaim yourself 

A villain most perfidious. Thus you play 

The martyr on all sides, &c. 


While they are speaking Emilia informs them of the death of Bianca. 


I found her sitting on her mother’s tomb. 
Approaching, I petitioned her to leave 
That melancholy spot.—I spoke to one 
Now as the marble cold. 


The following soliloquy of her father, Guidone, left alone with the body 
of his daughter, we now give. 





Guitp.—Here was I drawn by hope to see thee living, 





And I must greet thee dead, my daughter—dead ! 
That long, dark eye-lash lifts not at my coming,— 
That smile is not on me,—that hand, which lies 
So motionless, yet nothing burdensome, 
To give its gentle welcome, rises not. 
And thou wert beautiful—like her who bore thee— 
Who o’er thy guarded sleep was wont to bend 
The nearer heaven of her loveliness. 
O happy days—soon past—of wedded love ! 
Soon past! forgotten never! Back to me 
Remembered joys come troubling like the ghosts 
Of friends departed, that disturb the more 
The more they were beloved! Had she not died, 
This too, perhaps, had lived—nor had my rage 
O’ermaster’d utterly my better self, 
And quite extinguish’d reason. She had watch’d 
Beside my trance, and at some wakeful hour, 
With accent sweet, had chased the madness off. 
But these are fond conjectures—dead she is ! 
The slightest shock—a breath of air too cold— 
Could ruin and dissolve the loveliest frame, 
The sweetest spirit in the universe. 
O pitiable humanity ! that moves 
About a world where nature knows her not. 
Where all her wealth of beauty and of love, 
Her thousand keen susceptibilities 
For anguish and delight, are trodden down 
And trampled by the dullest of its laws 
That sets its dust in motion. 

[Solemn music is heard from an adjoining apartment. 
Ah! this is kind! Itis a strain that wins 
To gentle thought—such strain, where music’s self 
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In music’s own enchantment is forgot. 

And now clear voices,on,.the swelling note 
Come floating through, thejair, that, with a fond 
Incongruous sorrow; both,bewail the dead 

And sing her. into, heaven,,, "T'were sweet to think, 
My seeming-happy child, that this thy smile 

On lips so cold—this quiet on thy brow— 

Were traces faint left printed on the clay 

Of thy first vision in a world of bliss,— 

Of thy first welcome by the angelic throng 

To climes serene, where she too .greets thee now, 
Half mother in the angel, on her, child 

Weeping delicious tears. 


Manfred enters in flight and wounded, sinks on the floor, and after 
a short dialogue with his foe, Guidone, dies, and the drama ends with the 


following speech by Guidone, reflecting on and in conscientious judgment 
approving his own conduct. 


I have forgiven him—my enemy, 

And my destroyer—and my heart is light. 

A good deed done, I feel, begins new life. 
This constant villain never knew remorse. 

No moral feeling to inform his faith, 

His reason found but a creative power, 
Patient of all alike. But what to me 

His greater crime, and lighter punishment ? 

I thank thee, God, that conscience still remained 
To torture where it ceased to guide ; whereby 
I have been led before thee penitent, 

And by the strong resolve to de upright 

Am raised at once to rectitude of port, 

With sense of pardon and repose from wrath, 
Ye who of all eternity would make 

A register for momentary crimes, 

Learn this—that as the night dies out in day, 
So dies the torture of a guilty past 

In the new risen virtue, &c. 


There is not much invention of circumstance or development of inci- 
dent in this drama; Camillo acts and Bianca dies for reasons and causes 
little known to or felt by the reader. The conduct of the one is too 
remote from the common feelings and habits of life to awaken sympathy : 
the death of the other too romantic to excite compassion; the action and 
plot, as the author owns, are nothing ; yet looked at, not as a drama but a 
poem, there are to be found much poetical elevation of thought, and 
natural pictures well drawn of the various passions and emotions of the 
mind. There are many peculiarities, we think, in all these plays; but 
there is poetical inspiration throughout, and a command of those powers 
which are necessary to the success of the dramatic art.* 





* We noted with our pencil a few words we don’t approve, much preferring our 
plain English expressions ; as 
P. 6. intact; 16, inane circle; 21, chicane of his courts ; 41, infelicitous (how 


much better ‘ unhappy’); 52, I should be crass and ignorant ; 59, bold esperance ; 
135, facile; 153, weak chagrin. 
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Brook Street. 
Mz. Unnas, Grosvenor Square: 
THERE has lately been discovered, 


or rather recovered, at the Hall of, 


the Society of Apothecaries, a massive 
marble bust of Gideon De Laune, or, as 
he himself wrote the name, Delawne, 
apothecary to Anne of Denmark, the 
queen of James the First. .When the 
king in 1617 determined upon incor- 
porating this Society, one hundred 
and fourteen apothecaries, being his 
Majesty’s “ natural subjects,” (among 
whom was his own apothecary, John 
Parkinson, the celebrated botanist and 
erudite inquirer into the medicinal 
virtues of plants,) were nominated as 
members; to these was added a small 
selection of foreigners, and Gideon 
Delawne was by the charter ap- 
pointed a Member of the Court of 
Assistants. He served the office of 
Junior Warden in 1624, of Senior 
Warden in 1627, and was Master in 
1637, being then about 72 years old. 

There was published in 1690, “ An- 
glize Metropolis: or, the Present State 
of London, with Memorials, &c. &c. 
First written by the late ingenious 
Tho. De Laune, Gent. and continued 
to this present year by a careful 
hand.” In this work we find the fol- 
lowing account of Gideon Delawne ; 
speaking of the city companies, the 
author finishes his list thus :— 


‘49, APOTHECARIES.—This company: 
having separated themselves from the 
ancient Society of the Grocers, grew so 
much in favour with King James the 
First, that he used to call them his com- 
pany, and therefore gave them a Charter 
of Incorporation the 15th [13th] of his 
reign. Among many worthy members of 
this company I may not forget Dr.* 
Gideon de-Laune, apothecary to King 
James, a man noted for many singulari- 
ties in his time, a great benefactor to the 
publick, and particularly to the foundation 
of the Apothecaries Hall in Black-Fryars, 
where his statue in white marble is to be 
seen to this day, and to whom I have the 
honour to be nearly related, which is not 
the reason that I mention him, but to 
perpetuate his memory as well as others, 
as is due to his desert. He lived piously 
to the age of 97 years, and worth (not- 
withstanding his many acts of publick and 





* The apothecary was then, as he is 
still, popularly dignified with the title of 
Doctor. 
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‘ptivate charity) near as many thousand 


potitids’ as he was years, having 37 children 
by'one' wife, and about 60 grandchildren 
at is futeral, His famous pill is in great 
reqitest ‘to this day, notwithstanding the 
swarms Of pretenders to pill making. 
This little digression I hope will not be 
offensive.” 


Though the author professes to be 
“nearly related” to Gideon Delawne, 
his account is in many respects er- 
roneous, as I have had an opportunity 
of ascertaining through the kindness of 
my much esteemed friend and fellow- 
investigator, Mr. Upton, the Clerk and 
Solicitor of the Society, who has 
enabled me to consult a “ true copy,” 
dated March 27, 1725, of Gideon 
Delawne’s will, a curious and interest- 
ing document, which gives no sanction 
to the report of 37 children by one 
wife, nor of 60 grandchildren attending 
his funeral. 

The will is dated June 19th, 1654, 
and was proved June 20th, 1659. It 
begins thus,—“ In the name of God, 
Amen, I, Gideon Delawne, of London, 
esq. (being of the age of fourscore and 
nine years or thereabouts), in health 
of body and perfect memory, laud 
and praise I do give to Almighty God 
for the same, do make and declare this 
my last will and testament,” &c. &c. 

According to this, his age at the 
time of his death could not have ex- 
ceeded ninety-one years. With re- 
spect to his property, it appears to have 
been very considerable. He was pos- 
sessed of an estate at Roxton in Bed- 
fordshire, which was settled on his son, 
Abraham (he mentions no other son 
in his will), on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with Anne, the daughter of Sir 
Richard Sonds of (sic), in 
Kent, which estate, Abraham having 
died in his father’s lifetime, is con- 
firmed by the will to William, the 
eldest son of Abraham. 

He possessed also the manor, &c. of 
Charsted (so called in the will), or 
Sharsted in Kent, which he bequeathed 
to his said grandson, William, eldest son 
of Abraham, and in default of issue, 
seriatim, to Abraham’s second son, 
George, to his third son, Michael, to 
his fourth son, Gideon, and, finally, 
still in default of issue, to the right 
heirs of the said Abraham Delawne. 

His own mansion and appurtenances 
in Blackfriars he bequeathed to his 
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well-beloved daughter, the Lady Anne 
Sprignell, the wife of Sir Richard 
Sprignell, baronet, of Highgate, in 
the county of Middlesex, for life, and 
afterwards to his said grandson, Wil- 
liam Delawne; to whom he also be- 
queathed other houses, one in the 
occupation of “———- Nurse, Doctor 
in Physick,” and one in the occupation 
of his own brother, “ Paul Delawne, 
Doctor in Physick,” with several other 
houses, tenements, lands and gardens 
in that neighbourhood ; and, further, 
to his said grandson William he be- 
queathed his shares of land in Virginia 
and the Bermudas. 

To the before-named grand children, 
George, Michael, and Gideon Delawne, 
he bequeathed 500/. a-piece on reach- 
ing respectively the age of twenty- 
one years; and to Anne, the second 
daughter of Abraham Delawne, 4001. ; 
and to Elizabeth, the younger daughter, 
300/. 

Gideon Delawne’s daughter, the 
Lady Anne Sprignell, had three sons, 
Richard, Gideon, and William, to each 
of whom he bequeathed 300/., and to 
her five daughters, Susanna, Elizabeth, 
Rebecka, Hester and Judith, 3001. 
a-piece. 

One other grandchild is mentioned : 


‘¢To Abraham Chamberlan (the sonn 
of my grandchild, Mrs. Chamberlan the 
younger, 10/. to buy him a piece of plate, 
whereon it is my desire that my arms shall 
be engraved.”’ 


These are the only children and grand 
children mentioned in the will: other 
relations mentioned are his brother 
Peter Delawne, Doctor in Divinity ; 
Paul Delawne, Doctor in Physic; and 
sisters, Mrs. Vancourt, with two 
children; Mrs. Chamberlan ;* Mrs. 
Katharine Delawne (widow of my 
brother Nathaniel Delawne), to whom 
he leaves 300 French crowns, and to 
each of her three children, Nathaniel, 
John, and Gideon, 10/. a-piece. 

In addition to the foregoing rela- 
tives of Gideon Delawne we must add 
a nephew, Major Henry Delawne, to 
whom he left 1,000/., to his wife, 20/., 
and to every one of his children, 10/. 

He left legacies to the minister of 





* Possibly the wife of one of the cele- 
brated Chamberlens, practitioners of mid- 
wifery. 
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St. Ann’s Church in Blackfriars, and 
to the two ministers of the French 
Church in London; and gave suitable 
benefactions to the poor of St. Anne’s 
Blackfriars ; of the French Church in 
London; of the parish of Roxton in 
Bedfordshire; and to the poor of 
Christ’s Hospital ; “ and to the children 
of the same ospital as shall attend my 
corps at my buriall, 10/.”. No doubt 
there was a numerous attendance of 
these children. 


“ Ttem, I give and bequeath to the 
Company of Apothecaries in London a 
silver bason of the price of 10/. or there- 
abouts, suitable to that which I gave to the 
said company on the death of my wife, 
and it is my desire that my arms may be 
engraven thereon.”’ 


The will contains besides bequests 
to servants, forgiveness of debts, and 
kind advice and friendly recommenda- 
tions; proving, on the part of the 
good old man, a pious and well-or- 
dered disposition of mind. 

The minutes of the Apothecaries 
Society record many benefactions from 
Gideon Delawne, which may besummed 
up in the following resolution :-— 


“ 1648, July 11th. The court, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the several favours 
received from Mr. Delawne, do order the 
following minute by way of record to be 
entered this day,— 

‘ Whereas Mr. Gideon Delawne, being 
an ancient and one of the principal mem- 
bers of the Company or Society of Apo- 
thecaries, and one from whom the said 
company have from time to time received 
many special favours, and to the end the 
same may be in some sort recorded, and 
the memory thereof be preserved, it is 
hereby declared and thought fit by this 
court to be acknowledged that the said 
Mr. Delawne was a principal means for 
the procuring of the said company to be 
made a corporation, and for the pur- 
chasing of the capital messuage now be- 
longing to the said company called Apo- 
thecaries Hall, at the price whereat the 
same was purchased, being 1,800/., and 
did contribute towards the purchase there- 
of ; and, in further testimony of his great 
love and good affection to the said com- 
pany, hath lately and freely given and 
granted unto the said company one mes- 
suage, with the appurtenances, now in the 
occupation of George Buckner, and the 
void ground and yard there adjoining, 
being nigh unto the said hall; all which 
favours in particular among others the 
said company do most thankfully acknow- 
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ledge, and have caused the same to be re- 
corded as aforesaid.’ 

Among other minutes respecting 
Delawne, in the records of the society, 
is one which seems to show that the 
mode of appointing aldermen of the 
city of London in his time differed 
very materially from that now esta- 
blished :-— 


*€ 1630, Octr. 28. Resolved, —That Mr. 
Edmund Phillips [the first master of the 
society] and Mr. Gideon Delawne, having 
been called upon to be aldermen of Lon- 
don, should be placed at the table above 
the other assistants.” 


By another entry in the minutes, in 
1631, it appears, however, that Gideon 
Delawne was not then admitted into 
the court of aldermen, “ because he 
was an alien born.” 

How this difficulty was got over is 
not explained; perhaps he obtained 
the privilege of naturalization, and 
was afterwards admitted an alderman ; 
at all events, in his will he expressly 
directs, that he “be decently buried 
in the rank of an alderman of London, 
in the church porch of the Black 
Friars in London, under the stone in 
that place where is written in great 
letters Srputcurum LaunxoruM, to 
the better performance of which so- 
lemnity I do hereby order one thou- 
sand pounds to be expended thereon.” 

The statue in white marble spoken 
of in The Present State of London was 
embedded in the brickwork of the hall, 
at so elevated a height, and in so dark 
a part of the room, as to be virtually 
excluded from sight, and no one knew 
to whose memory it had been erected. 
In the spring of the year 1846, the 
hall being to undergo some repairs and 
alterations, the master, John Bacot, 
Esq.* had this statue removed from 





* Mr. Bacot, than whom no man in 
the profession is more generally known, 
or more worthily esteemed, is descended 
by the female line from Stephen Chase, 
whose name is inserted in the original 
charter of incorporation; and it is a 
curious fact, that the name of Chase by 
direct descent, or of Bacot by lineal 
descent, has been continued upon the 
books of the society in regular succession 
from parent to son, from that time to the 
present, upwards of 230 years. Mr. 
Chase was a man of eminence, and was 
afterwards apothecary to King Charles 
the Second. 
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the uncouth and inconvenient place 
where it had been secluded from ob- 
servation, and it was then discovered 
to be the sculptured representation of 
Gideon Delawne. It has now been 
carefully cleaned, and has been placed 
during the mastership of John Ridout, 
esq. (nulli secundus), upon a strong 
bracket at the upper end of the hall, to 
which it makes a very appropriate orna- 
ment. The name of the sculptor is not 
recorded, and has not been detected 
upon any part of the statue, but it 
seems probable that it may have been 
executed by Nicholas Stone, a statuary 
of considerable estimation in the reign 
of James I. by whom he was much pa- 
tronized ; or of his son Henry. XK i- 
cholas Stone died in 1647, and his son 
Henry in 1653 ; both of them executed 
many works of a similar nature. 

The following inscription was found 
upon the statue. 

Effigies 
Guideonis Delawne Armigeri 
Serenissime Anne 
Nuper Regine Anglize 
Pharmacopeei 
hujusce Societatis quondam Magistri 

necnon 

Benefactoris Dignissimi. 

Besides this statue there is at the 
hall a well painted portrait in oil, py 
Cornelius Jansen ?] of Gideon De- 
lawne, respecting which there is the 
following minute :—“ 1642. Mr. De- 
laune intending his portrait as a pre- 
sent to the company, ordered, that his 
portrait be hung as an ornament in 
the assistants’ parlour.” 

Of the Thomas Delaune who pub- 
lished the first edition of the “ Anglize 
oe or Present State of Lon- 
don,” I have learned but few particu- 
lars. The compilation of such a book 
must have occupied much time, and 
have required no little research; it 
contains many curious particulars and 
facts, and is now rather scarce.f Ac- 





t In page 391 he relates ‘‘ a lamentable 
accident that happened to a family to 
which I was nearly related, one Mr. De 
Laune, that lived in Lothbury, a merchant, 
who above twenty years ago with his wife 
(who was then ready to lie in), the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Allen of Finchley, and 
all their family, were burnt in their house 
there, and no account but conjectures can 
be given how the fire came.”’ 
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cording to Watt's Bibliotheca’ Bri- 
tannica, Thomas Delaune published 
several volumes, chiefly on scriptural 
subjects; he was a nonconformist, and 
it may be presumed that his religious 
opinions led him into controversy and 
its attendant troubles, for to one of 
his publications is appended “ A Nar- 
rative of the Trial and Sufferings of 
the Author ;” this was in 1684, and he 
died soon afterwards. 

Watt mentions a Henry Delaune, 
who published in 1657 “ IIATPIKON 
AQPON, a Legacy to his Sons, &c.” in 
small 8vo. “The admonitions in this 
volume are morally estimable, the 
style nervous, and the versification in 
general correct.” This may probabl 
have been the father of Gideon's 
nephew, Major Henry Delawne, to 
whom he left 1,000/. 

Gideon’s brother, Paul Delawne, 
Doctor in Physic, was a distinguished 
Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians; he assisted in 1618 in drawing 
up the first pharmacopeia which the 
college published. In 1642 he was 
chosen Professor of Physick in Gres- 
ham College, in the room of Dr. 
Winston, who had absented himself 
from his professorship for six months, 
and in 1655, being then an Elect of 
the college and seventy years old, he 
went to America as Physician-General 
of the Fleet, by Oliver Cromwell’s ap- 
pointment, and was present at the 
taking of Jamaica—See Wadd’s Me- 
moirs, &c. 

There is likewise in Watt’s Biblio- 
theca the name of William Delaune, 
D.D., President of St. John’s and Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford. He pub- 
lished a sermon preached before the 
House of Commons in 1702, and a 
volume of sermons in 1728. 

The arms of Delawne, of which he 
seems to have been not a little proud, 
are thus described by Edmondson :— 
“ Delaune (London), Azure, a cross of 
lozenges or, on a chief gules a leopard 
passant gardant of the second, spotted 
sable, holding in his dexter paw a 
fleur-de-lis or. 

“Crest, the lion (or symbol) of St. 
Mark sejant, wings elevated, and round 
his head a glory, all proper, laying 
his right paw on the Gospel close or, 
covered gules, and garnished or. 

“ Her. Off. Lond. C. 240.” 

There is probably some connexion 
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with which I am not acquainted 
between the Delaunes and Delanes ; 
at least, Edmondson refers the latter 
name to the former. 
Yours, &e. 


S. M. 


Mr. Ursa, 

THE chronicler of the Archeolo- 
gical Pilgrimage to Walsingham in 
your Magazine for September, has not 
noticed one of the features of the 
church of East Dereham, which gave 
rise to some observation and inquiry. 
I allude to the ceiling of the north 
transept, which is divided by ribs into 
square panels, and these are painted 
alternately with two devices. One of 
these is a crowned & within a wreath, 
and the other is a double-headed spread 
eagle, its body sable, and its legs or. 

The question to which I wish to 
direct the attention of your readers is 
this,—Was this eagle an heraldic or a 
religious emblem? I rather suspect 
the latter, having met with some other 
similar examples, which I shall beg 
leave to enumerate. 

Such of the archeologists visiting 
Norwich as are interested in archi- 
tectural remains, would visit the 
hospital, originally called St. Giles’s 
Hospital, now more commonly known 
by the name of the Old Men’s Hospi- 
tal, a building consigned to charitable 
ae ona by Edward VI, but which 

ad previously belonged to the monks 
of the cathedral; and if they as- 
cended into its chambers, they would 
find that the south transept of its 
ancient church has a ceiling painted 
with spread eagles, on which account 
the room is now called the Eagle Ward. 

Blomefield says, under Horstead, 
“ The roof of the church is ornamented 
with black eagles, the arms of the em- 
peror of Germany ;” but what had the 
emperor of Germany to do there ? 

t Oulton in Suffolk the spread ' 
eagle was avowedly the heraldic en- 
sign of the powerful family of Fastolfe 
er Mr. Dawson Turner’s History of 

aistor), but would the same explana- 
tion apply to Horstead and Dereham, 
and the church at Norwich ? 

I have further noticed upon em- 
broidered drapery made for church 
furniture, that this ornament is a usual 
one. It will be found on the ante- 
pendium in St. Thomas’s church, Salis- 
bury, engraved in Hatcher’s History 
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of Salisbury (Hoare’s Modern Wilt- 
shire), p. 589, and on those at Ling 
and Great Bircham in. Norfolk, of 
which Mr. Dawson ‘Turner exhibited 
drawings in the temporary museum of 
the Institute. _ In all these cases the 
eagle is worked in gold thread, and has 
two heads. 

The frequent adoption of an eagle 
as the support of a lectern or reading- 
desk, will occur to every one. This 
may have arisen im part from the suit- 
ability of the expanded wings for the 
purpose, and an eagle was perhaps 
preferred to the figure of any other 
bird, because it was the emblem of the 
evangelist, Saint John. 

Thesame explanation, however, does 
not seem to serve for the spread eagles 
of the painted ceilings and tapestry, 
particularly as they are double-headed. 

Yours, &e. H. 


Mr. Urnan, 14th Oct. 


I AM desirous once more of tres- 
passing on your columns upon a sub- 
ject which has frequently occupied 
them within the last five years,—the 


sile of the Roman garrison or station 
of Anderida.|, I, am led to beg this 
favour on reading a paper, in the last 
Archeological Journal (published by 
the Institute), “on the City of Ande- 
rida, or Andredesceaster,” by the Rev. 
Arthur Hussey. Although I was the 
cause of introducing so much in your 
Magazine on this subject, I hope to be 
excused for troubling you again upon 
it; and before I further notice Mr. Hus- 
sey’s paper, I am desirous of telling, at 
the risk of being thought tedious, why 
I presumed to take so prominent a po- 
sition on such a disputed and myste- 
rious point. 

My taste for antiquities is innate— 
it has pervaded me from childhood. 
At a very early period of my life I be- 
came acquainted with the existence, 
and the course of a great part, of the 
Roman road which led out of ‘Sussex, 
into and through Surrey, vidi Ockley 
and Dorking, and said to have been 
made from Arundel to London. I be- 
came impressed with a notion, nay, an 
assurance, that this great road was 
formed for a communication of some 
importance, in the Roman times, of a 
nilitary nature: but neither the Ro- 
man itineraries, nor the other writings 
of or relating to that people, appeared 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XVI. 
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to furnish any information enabling 
one to fix either of the stations therein 
named upon this road. From this I 
was led to a conviction that it was 
formed subsequently to the date of 
the itineraries, and, indeed, at a very 
late period of the Roman power in 
this island; but of its tendency I 
could form noidea. In aconversation 
with the late Mr. Dallaway (no con- 
temptible authority) upon the subject 
of this Roman road, he expressed him- 
self as believing, that “it was one of 
the last works of the Romans in this 
country.” In the year 1812 I traced 
that portion of it which lies, for seve- 
ral miles, in inclosed grounds, between 
Ockley and Dorking, for my old friend 
Mr. Bray, who was then deeply occu- 
pied in the completion of the History 
of Surrey; and he inserted the parti- 
cular account furnished by me of that 
part of its course in the p ohana’ to 
the third volume of that work. In 
1817 I searched for and discovered 
much of the line of this road in and 
about the town of Dorking. In 1827 
I wrote to Mr. Bray (who was then, 
at 91 years of’ age, continuing his col- 
lections for Surrey, with a view to 
their being added to his history as a 
Supplement,) the conclusions I had 
arrived at with regard to the course of 
this road much to the north of Dorking, 
in its way towards London; and whic 

were much at variance with the 
opinions given by him in his history ; 
but of which he much approved. As 
the ordinary tradition of the country 
was that the southern terminus of this 
road was at Arundel, and which was 
supported by authors who have ad- 
verted to it, I was led, after the cogi- 
tations of many years, to believe that 
we must look there for Anderida; and 
I became satisfied that Camden and 
other antiquaries were much mistaken 
in the various places at which they 
had located this station. In my sub- 
sequent examination of all the ancient 
authorities bearing upon the question, 
I found nothing to militate against my 
opinion, but rather to confirm it: cor- 
reborated too by etymologies. From 
this examination I imagined I had 
made other discoveries relating to the 
antiquities of Surrey and Sussex; so 
much so that I ventured in 1841 to 
write a paper on the subject, which 
appeared in this Magazine o September 
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in that year. The theories there ad- 
vanced were so new (possibly pre- 
sumptuous), that I expected to be 
assailed by contradictions and con- 
troversies to a considerable extent; 
but, strange to say, nothing of the 
kind has to my knowledge appeared 
upon such communication to this 
Magatine : not that I am sanguine 
enough to interpret the absence of 
observations upon it to entire acquies- 
cence therein. I see no reason at this 
time to differ from the opinions therein 
advanced except in a slight degree. 
Being very desirous of having my 
opinion with regard to Anderida be- 
fore the public, 1 was induced in 1843 
to write, and have printed, a small 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘“‘ Anderida identi- 
fied with Arundel,” which has given 
rise to controversies and observations 
that have appeared in this Magazine, 
and to which I have alluded in the 
early part of this communication. In 
my Tittle Tract I endeavoured, in plain 
language, to give the reasons which 
had influenced me to form the opinions 
I have there so confidently advanced ; 
and which I am now free to own re- 
quire some little correction: but I 
must now say a few words upon Mr. 
Hussey’s Essay. 

His paper sheds no light upon this 
verata questio. After mentioning my 
little pamphlet, and treating it wit. 
some degree of ridicule, he details and 
negatives the hacknied opinions of 
various writers as to the site of Ande- 
rida, and concludes by giving it as 
his opinion (the prevailing fashionable 
one), that Pevensey is that site. I do 
not complain of his opposing me in my 
fixing it at Arundel, or of his not con- 
curring with me in opinion, as he has 
as fair a right to take that course as I 
have to deem his elaborate observa- 
tions as to Pevensey as so much 
twaddle; but I do complain of his 
quoting detached expressions in m 
tract without their several contexts; it 
is a singular as well as an uncourteous 
mode of criticism, and reminds me of 
Sterne’s Critic, who was only guided 
by his stop-watch when Garrick spoke 
the soliloquy. I must here contrast 
with Mr. ‘Heseey’s uncalled-for treat- 
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meni of my ——— the expressions 
of one gentlemanly opponent (the late 
Mr. Kempe) in relation to it, who ad- 
mitted that my case was “very ably 
advanced and sustained,” 

I will now say shortly what the 
correction is I think my tract requires. 
Ido not now say that Arundel was 
the Anderida, but T have every reason 
to believe it was the Portus Anderida 
of Richard of Cirencester, and that 
Anderida itself was a very few miles 
to the north of Arundel, on or near 
the banks of the Arun, and upon the 
aforesaid Roman road, which was, in 
all probability, commenced at Portus 
Anderida (Arundel).* A pre-existing 
Roman road ran from Regnum (Chi- 
chester) to Anderida, but not farther 
to the north.f It appears clear from 
Henry of Huntingdon that Anderida 
was utterly destroyed by Ella, and 
therefore its site is hidden, and not 
easily discoverable. The road from 
Anderida to the north was, as is said 
before, not formed until shortly before 
the Romans left this island. When 
opportunity presents itself I will en- 
deavour, by visiting the neighbour- 
hood, to ascertain whether any vestiges 
are sufficiently apparent, or have ever 
been discovered, to warrant my pre- 
sumptuous = may be thought) but 
not irrational conjectures, upon which 
Tam content to stand alone until it shall 
be shown to demonstration whether I 
am right or wrong. 


Hoc preeter me nemini videtur.—Cic. 
Yours, &c. Jas. Purrocs. 





* The discovery of the ancient vessel in 
the river at South Stoke, presented by the 
Earl of Egremont to the British Museum, 
is one proof of the existence heretofore of 
some populous place in that neighbour- 
hood; and the Roman villa at Bignor is 
further evidence of the proximity of some 
place of consequence. 

+ Upon this road, I surmise, stood the 
point described by Richard of Cirencester 
as Ad Decimum ; being 10 Roman miles 
from Regnum (Chichester), and where the 
traveller on Richard’s 15th Iter turned off 
to Portus Anderida, without proceeding 
on to the town or garrison of Anderida. 
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MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR “ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 
No, IV.—County or WEsTMEATH. 


Mr. Urpan, 48, Stoner Hill, 
in. 

I HAVE in my former letters on the 
counties of Antrim, Galway, and Louth 
respectively, endeavoured, through the 
medium of your influential circulation, 
to invite attention to a country whose 
history has been too long neglected, 
or only investigated with the object of 
perpetuating domestic disunion and 
national jealousy, by distorted facts 
and impassioned comments. But the 
pase that have so long distracted 

rishmen are happily, with unanimous 
assent, subsiding ; and, while it would 
seem of great interest that the rising 
generation should be well and honestly 
instructed in the times and achieve- 
ments of their ancestors, and that the 
revelations of history should be suf- 
fered to give intellectual interest to 
the scenes with which they are to be 
familiarized, I am yet too well as- 
sured that the desires of social life 
would not now be satisfied with such 
merely intellectual inducements for 
the projects, whose adoption and sanc- 
tion I advocate. The fever and famine 
of the past year, and the doubts and 
depression of this, would be the awful 
and conclusive ground for declining 
the object, if thus solely sought ; but 
as I rely upon it that the appalling 
visitation, with which Ireland has been 
afflicted, was designed to inculcate 
the necessity of exertion in common 
amongst all classes of the people, for 
the development and enjoyment of 
those great resources which heaven 
has mixed with our soil, and created 
in the seas that surround us, but which 
the follies and feuds of man have per- 
mitted to be concealed or denied to 
use, it must follow that the develop- 
ment of these resources is now made 
more than ever proper—politic—nay, 
essentially requisite. It is only by 
such development that the extension of 
the poor law over this country can, as it 
ought, but increase the comforts of the 
humbler classes without encroaching on 
the means of those that are yet unshaken. 
It is therefore I have solicited and been 
permitted to leave upon your pages 
the record of at least my sentiments 
on the necessity of now at last illus- 


trating the history and statistics of 
Ireland, the physical geography and 
practical delineation of its counties ; 
and the materials which I have through 
years collected and arranged for the 
undertaking. 

The county, to which I now with 
some peculiar satisfaction, and a small 
recognition of hereditary proprietor- 
ship, invite you, originally constituted 
the fairest portion of that territory 
which in ancient nomenclature was 
designated “ 'Teflia ;” the portion that, 
according to O'Flaherty, was early as- 
signed as the patrimony of one of the 
sons of Nial “ of the Nine Hostages,” 
that subsequently merged in Meath, 
and was included by this appellation 
in the provincial demesne of the kings 
of Ireland, down to the time of the 
English Invasion, as it was after- 
wards in the palatinate of De Lacy 
and his successors. During the former 
periods, on its hill of Usneach, national 
assemblies have been held, and festivals 
of Magian worship celebrated, from 
the days of Ptolemy until Christian 
synods exorcised Paganism and con- 
secrated the hill, the well, the crom- 
lech, and the tower : during the latter, 
one of the earliest English castles 
having been erected on Killare beside 
Usneach, the native septs O’Coffey, 
O’Hennesy, O’Casey, O’Finnelan, 
O’Mulledy, Mac Geoghegan, Mac 
Ruare, were confronted and driven 
back by the disciplined adherents of 
De Lacy, Nugent, Tuite, D’Alton, 
Petit, Delamer, and Dillon. Members 
of these latter families were by the 
palatine honoured with knighthood 
and baronage; to them was the safety 
of the English settlement confided, and 
by them were the first boundaries of 
the Pale maintained at north, west, 
and south, against the O’Reillys, 
O’Ferrals, and O’Mulloys. 

From these days the tract under 
consideration is rife in scenes of bold 
adventure and holy meditation. AtH- 
LONE, on its edge, chronicled as “ the 
navel of Ireland,” the key of Con- 
naught, the gathering place of host- 
ings, the seat of the presidency, the 
town of memorable sieges, and whose 
Castle was deemed of importance suffi- 
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cient to necessitate its reservation in 
the extraordinary grant of Ireland by 
Henry the Third to Prince Eaward.— 
Fore, the great seminary of monks in 
the first age of Christianity, the’ seat 
of a rural bishopric until absorbed’ in 
Meath, whose abbey was refoutded 
by de Lacy, and colonized with Bene- 
dictines from Evreux, and which ‘yet 
exhibits such interesting ruins beside 
the waters of Lough Lene.—Mutt1- 
FERNHAM, whose monastic annals yet 
exist, as did the splendid remains of 
its religious house until very recently. 
Centuries since the scenery overlook- 
ing this locality, and the winding 
waters of Derrivaragh, was the fa- 
vourite sojourn of the Mortimers, once 
lords of the palatinate.-—TRrisTERNAGH, 
which in the middle ages was so libe- 
rally and extensively endowed, and 
whose architecture was of the most 
elaborate beauty, but is now only 
traceable in the sketching of Grose.— 
ARDNORCHER, and its frontier fort, 
traditionally referred to the days of 
de Lacy, and at foot of whose moat in 
1328 “ Mac Geoghegan,” say the Four 
Masters, “ gave a signal overthrow to 
the English, in which 3,500 of their 
army with the D’Altons were slain.”— 
Battymore, whose military occupa- 
tion was so intimately connected with 
the memorable sieges of Athlone and 
Limerick, and in whose vicinity was the 
residence of theillustrious Malones, and 
the scenery of “ Auburn,” immortalized 
in Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.”— 
Many are the other localities that might 
be enumerated for this object, whose 
sites have been impressed with the foot- 
steps of history. Many the castles, 
abbeys, ruined churches and fortresses, 
mounts, moats and holy wells, which 
chronicle and tradition have invested 
with deeply interesting associations. 
Abundant along the shores of its beau- 
tiful lakes, and on the banks of its 
western boundary the Shannon, are 
the picturesque attractions of West- 
meath, while in regard to the natural 
resources above alluded to, its yet ill- 
cultivated tracts, its waste or wasted 
lands, its inland fisheries, its minerals, 
its agriculture, and commerce, its ma= 
nufacturing water-power, offer a large 
available field for industry, from all 
sides accessible by land and water, by 
road, canal, and railway. 

At Mullingar, the assize town and 


capital of the county, my journal, after 
noting the annals of the celebrated 
priory, pre-eminently designated “the 
House of God of Mullingar,” thus re- 
cords the principal monuments that 
then (1835) existed im the churchyard 
and church, amongst’ which will be 
found some of more especial interest to 
the English genealogist.  “ Entering 
the grave-yard at right appear in suc- 
cession a tombstone to’. .. Casey, obit. 
1615 ;. another to' Major Peyton, obit. 
1811; to Jonathan Ardill, obit. 1832 ; 
to Mr. James Murray of Glasgow, civil 
engineer, obit. 1807. South of the 
church are tombs to Mr. John Tyrrell, 
obit. 1830; to the Rev. Lawrence 
Fottrell, obit. 1771; to the family of 
Casey from 1722; to Robert Pippard, 
obit. 1768. East of the church, yet 
more numerously set, are monuments 
commemorative of Sir James Leigh, 
Knight, and Mary his wife, and their 
posterity, from 1683; an ancient stone 
to... . Dukanny; another to the 
family of Hope, beside which is buried 
the Rey. James Hope, ‘47 years Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman of this parish,’ 
obit. 1819.” A monument within a 
large inclosure to Maurice Cuffe, obit. 
1826; a similar inclosure for the 
Walsh family ; a stone to the memory 
of the Rev. Samuel L’Estrange of 
Larkfield, obit. 1807. North of the 
church is a vault for the family of 
Adams; an old monument to the 
L’Estranges of Keoltown, with ano- 
ther to the Swifts adjoining; and a 
range of tombs to military men, 
amongst whom are commemorated,— 
Captain Duncan Campbell, of the 17th 
regiment, obit. 1833; Captain John 
Murray Browne, of the 75th regi- 
ment, obit. 1828, “drowned at the 
age of 36 ;” Lieutenant Seton, of the 
84th, obit. 1828; Lieutenant Busteed, 
of the 69th, obit. 1827 ; Surgeon Wil- 
kinson, of the 84th, obit. 1827, &e. 
Within the church is a white marble 
slab to the above Captain Duncan 
Campbell ; a black slab to the Rev. 
Ranulph Adams, “of an ancient fa- 
mily in Lincolnshire, born himself at 
Oxford, educated in Trinity college, 
Dublin, and died in 1675; also in 
memory of his wife Maria, eldest 
daughter of John Archdall, esq. of 
Dareham in Suffolk, and their nume- 
rous descendants, children and grand- 
children; repaired by order of their 
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descendant, Randal Adams, of Rath- 
connell, in 1819. Opposite it is a 
mural stone to John Cooke of Cook- 


esborough, ob. 1733, erected by direc- 
tion of his wife Elizabeth. A fine 
white marble slab to Hugh Bowen, heir 


of .. . in Pembrokeshire, and who had 
been ‘collector in Trim district,’ ob. 
1724, also to Anne his wife, daughter of 
William Jones of Rathconrath, esq. 
who died in 1738. Opposite this a white 
marble urn records |the death of Mrs. 
Rebeeca Dobson, wife of Robert Dob- 
son, junior, esq. who died in 1787. 
The Hopes and Kennys had also me- 
morials within these walls.” 

My materials for the history of this 
county and the memoirs of its leading 
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families extend through four volumes 
of manuscript. The latter portion 
illustrating very extensively the fami- 
lies of Adams, Bermingham, Boyd, 
Browne, Casey, Caulfield, Chapman, 
Clibborn, Cooper, D’Alton, Daniel, 
D'Arcy, Dease, Delamer, Duke, Fe- 
therston, FitzGerald, Frayne, Gibbons, 
Griffin, Handcock, Handy, Hogan, 
Hopkins, Jessop, Kenny, Ledwich, 
pao li Levinge, Longworth, 
Lyons, MacLoughlin, Malone, Meares, 
Murphy, Nangle, Nugent, Pakenham, 
Palmer, Petit, Phepoe, Pollard, Porter, 
Purdon, O'Reilly, Russell, Smith, 
Swift, Tuite, Tyrrel, Walsh, and 


White. 
Yours, &e. Joun D’ Arron. 








Secret Memoirs and Manners of several Persons of Quality of both Sexes, from 
the New Atalantis, an island in the Mediterranean. Vols. III. IV. 


(Coneluded.) 


XXI.—Secrerary Sr. Jonn. 

(Vol. iv. p. 247.) —* To close this 
long discourse of politics with some- 
thing of a delicious flavour, I have left 
to the last to bring your highness ac- 
quainted with the young Julius. His 
person is indeed such as cannot but 
be infinitely agreeable to the fair; to 
look on him one would think it the 
end of his creation; but to hear him 
speak, to know and understand him, we 
quickly learn that he is equally formed 
for all things—a star which is risen in 
our dusky horizon, to light the warring 
factions into the immortal day of con- 
cord and agreement. Ifthis task be ever 
to be accomplished, Julius must be the 
man ; he only is fit to work the miracle. 
Who has such glorious youth, indefa- 
tigable industry, fine sense, finished 
politics, as Julius? He sets down at 
an early age a martyr to the empire. 
To that he resigns, in his invaluable 
bloom, those hours so fit for another 
monarch, and which can never return 
again. Herminius,* that awful friend, 
whose darling he is, knows such a 
genius is scarcely the produce of ten 
ages, and therefore ought to be devoted 
to public good! Now may arts and 
sciences hope for encouragement: Ju- 
lius can judge as well as reward, per- 
form as well as judge. What a pity 
business should take us from so ex- 





“* Mr, Harley: see May, p. 495. 


cellent, so eminent a genius? His 
word is as sacred as the inviolable oath 
of Styx, from which Jupiter himself 
can never recede. Whoever is blessed 
with that, may depend on the certain 
performance. In short, his qualifica- 
tions more than his name has caused the 
parallel to be made between him and 
that immortal dictator Julius Cesar, 
of whom the historians say, in words 
nearly applicable to our Julius, ‘ That 
to the grandeur of his mien he was en- 
dowed with the greatest soul, the most 
magnanimous spirit, and the most won- 
derful abilities and accomplishments 
that Rome, or perhaps the world, ever 
saw ; whether we consider him in his 
care and vigilance, in his valour and 
conduct, in his knowledge and learn- 
ing, in his pardoning and forgetting 
injuries, all which noble qualities made 
him beloved and reverenced by the 
people, honoured and adored by his 
friends, and esteemed and admired by 
his enemies.’ Oh, my lord, said the 
princess, let us go to Constantinople to 
see the young Julius. It is worth 
losing one’s heart to so well-finished a 
conqueror as you describe him. In 
this little history we revere and admire 
Herminius, but, with the same senti- 
ments of respect, we have something 
more of tender. In a word, it may 
be said you have made us to love 
Julius. is it his youth, or the expec- 
tation we have from him, that more 
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intimately: inclines the heart? , Her- 
minius has performed, is, in 

ion of our esteem and. grati- 
tude; but future hopes carrying the 
mind beyond present possession, let 
the good be never so t, we have 
a reserve for Julius, that only bhim- 
self can inspire. Herminius, answered 
Albinus, will not be displeased at the 
distinction : as a proof that he is wholly 
free from envy or emulation, he durst 
bring that extraordinary genius into 
the light, and is pleased to see the 
world cannot but applaud his choice. 
Julius repays him back in the tenderest 
species. eir converse is the wonder 
of a degenerate age, who can no more 
comprehend than imitate the beauty 
of honest friendship.” 


XXIV.—Horatto (Lorp Peter- 
BOROUGH). 


“Trene (Queen Anne) had advanced 
to the end of the board her former fa- 
vourite Zmilius.* He was made que- 
stor, state edile, and minister. Staura- 
tius (Duke of Marlborough) was put 
at the head of Leo’s (King William) 
flourishing army, and Horatio named 
to command one which should be sent 
into Iberia. Thither he was despatched, 
armed with potent promises,—and only 
promises. ere were scarce so many 
men as were suflicient to prevent saying 
he was not alone. With this shadow 
of an army! a handful! undisciplined, 
unclothed, unfed! the empress did 
not design he should perform any- 
thing; he was only sent off to leave 
them at greater liberty to subvert the 
constitution at home. A man of his 
rigid virtue, who truly loved his coun- 
try, and was animated by that ancient 
spirit of liberty and glory (where each 
particular devoted themselves to the 
advantage of the whole), was too clear- 
sighted a spectator to be permitted 
the representation of what they were 
acting. He had found a degree of 
goodness in Constantine Cesar beyond 
what he had met with in any prince; 
which determined Horatio to use all 
his endeavours to make him the most 
glorious, as he was the most virtuous, 
monarch of his time. Fortune now 
pursued, and was become fond of Ho- 
ratio; and the more for that he knew 
her, and did not depend on her smiles 





* Sydney Lord Godolphin. 
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for anything, always forecasting the 
event ai the undertaking. He 
gathered together his little army, and, 
though contrary to the advice of his 
officers, laid siege to the maritime 
metropolis, and, in spite of art.and na- 
ture, reduced a city that. was provided 
of all things requisite to make resist- 
ance. So swift, so wonderful was the 
conquest, so out of the read of war, 
that ten thousand times the repetition 
can never lessen the miracle. A re- 
gular army would have given hopes 
of a regular siege. Had Horatio’s 
had either strength or discipline equal 
to the enemy the wonder might 
have ceased, another might have pro- 
mised himself success, as well as him- 
self; but against all odds, all appear- 
ance, all hope, all possibility! Ho- 
ratio only could overcome. His lord- 
ship succeeded : he gained that import- 
ant city and the port, and became 
master of the sea coast, and from 
thence marched further up into Zberia. 
But where were the forces that should 
have joined him? where was the relief 
he expected, the re-enforcement, of 
men and money, so solemnly promised 
him? He was deserted, betrayed, sa- 
crificed, given up to war and famine. 
Yet his Fittle band, made intrepid by 
theirleader’sexample, wrestled through 
these difficulties; patient of heat and 
hunger, they followed him in all his 
enterprizes; they obeyed, and con- 

uered. Jberia, madam, was theirs. 

hey were actually in possession ; they 
had it: but Jrene and her creatures 
would not suffer them to keep it. 
Everlasting infamy! Shame to late 
posterity! Blot to Cesar’s reign! did 
not one know that Cesar could not 
reign? °T'was Zrene and her minions 
that became startled at the noise of 
conquests from one who had stood the 
disappointment of all things necessary 
for conquest,—the want of men and 
arms, the want of clothing, meat, or 
money. She bid her informers tell it to 
the winds,—they would hear as soon, 
believe as soon. These were not the 
days of miracles. Jberia subdued with 
six thousand men! the metropolis 
possessed! nothing remaining but for 
what king the emperor should depute 
to go and set himself down on the 
Tberian throne! All that tract of 
world! so many nations reduced! 
Impossible! fiction! hyperbole! Why, 
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his army was not of force enough to 
garrison one petty town! How was 
it then credible that he should gain so 
many kingdoms? But she was quickly 
made to know, that a genius so exten- 
sive as Horatio’s, when put upon the 
stretch, knows not its own compass : it 
dilates, with surprise even to itself. 
His vigilance and immense views could 
dictate and perform beyond what others 
could imagme. * * * * ‘Heisa 
man, madam (said milius), all cou- 
rage and no resentment. When his 
batoon was taken from him he still would 
have served though but in the quality of 
volunteer: Have I not had enough to 
do to defeat such modesty? and yet 
your imperial highness believes me 
thoughtless. Horatio is obstinately 
good, impertinently virtuous. His 
eare extended beyond his authority. 
He would succour an army that no 
longer obeyed him! and, as he had 
sold part of his own patrimony to fit 
him for the expedition, and support 
him under it, now, when he might have 
had his baggage which was taken from 
him restored, he only desired, in ex- 
change, corn to support the starving 
soldiers that he was made to abandon ; 
and afterwards procured Roderigo a 
loan of money from the Ligurians, 
= nothing but himself could have 
done.” 


XXV.—Cunrio (Lory Onrorp),* &c. 


“ Lord Curio the proud had so much 
policy as but to half beat the enemy, 
lest a naval force should prove useless 
to the empire. Raising an overgrown 
estate from the maritime stores; dex- 
terous in sharing the profits of pirac 
and letting the pirate die, not only wit 
his lordship’s commission in his pocket, 
but the hope of pardon in his mouth, 
whence the soul as well asa body became 
a wretched sacrifice. His fine hall, 7. e. 
the treason room, is adorned with the 
pictures of those that have been em- 
perors. Full in the face of Constantine 
Cesar he has set Cheereas and Martial, 
those regicides of Caligula and Bas- 
sianus, as much as to say, ‘ Augustus, 
see your fate when we are disobliged.’ 
“Lord Curio, raised to that dignity 
from the lees of the people ; his grand- 
father unknown; his father too well 





* Edward Russell, Lord Orford. 
+ Oliver Cromwell and Ireton. 
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known : such a friend to the empire 
as to sign carte blanche for his master 
when bartering for a glorious accom- 
modation with the Persian. 

“Lord Sergius, who not only values 
himself upon his own poignant taste 
in debauchery, but for the odious talent 
he has in debauching others ; wasting 
thé income of a great estate by mea- 
sures as unaccountable, and in offices 
as infamous, as those were by which 
he acquired it. 

“ Lord Cethegus (Sunderland), truly 
successor to his father, though more 
natural in his vices, more constant 
(though not of brain enough to be so 
fatal) in his mischiefs ; yet so devoted 
to a party that he will not exempt even 
his little wife from contributing her 
charming endeavours towards carrying 
on the grand design. 

“Lord £milius (Godolphin), that 
changeful politician, without the least 
reserve of modesty in his depredations, 
bestriding like a huge overgrown Co- 
lossus the empire he has wasted; poste- 
rity yet unborn shall pursue hismemory 
with execrations, having forimmemorial 
time fixed a necessity of contribution 
in discharge of those heavy debts 
wherewith his misapplication of the 
public treasures has burthened the 
empire. Odious is his false and cow- 
ardly character! infamous his com- 
pliance with weak princes—his arro- 
gance to the good! and, as if the 
ministry were a trade rather than an 
art, his making his own advanta 
from all! as distrustful of his country 
as his country ought to have been of 
him: depositing abroad those innu- 
merable talents he has so long been 
gathering at home. 


Mr. Urnan, Keighley, Oct. 16th. 

IN reference to an article by Pran- 
TAGENET, in your September number, 
who points out a gravestone in the 
Tyrolese as “remarkable to an Eng- 
lish eye for the manner in which one 
of its armorial shields is placed there- 
on,” being, as he further states, a 
“woman’s shield reversed, for the pur- 
pose of denoting that she was the last 
of her family and name, as fully evi- 
denced by the inscription under them,” 
I feel somewhat anxious to ascertain 
whether the custom did not prevail to 
a certain extent formerly in this coun- 
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try,* and with your kind permission 
beg leave to remark, that over the 
western entrance into Bingley Church 
may be seen five shields of arms be- 
longing to families formerly located in 
the parish, all in their proper position, 
whilst on another part of the same 
building, evidently of a more recent 
date, there are three shields reversed, 
or the wrong side up; but, owing 
either to the softness of the stone or 
deficiency of workmanship, only one 
of them can be made out. This, how- 
ever, will be found to correspond with 
the central shield in the other group in 
every thing but its inverted position, 
being the arms of Paslew, an ancient 
family which flourished at Riddlesden 
Hall for more than two centuries, and 
which became extinct in the male 
descent about 1 James I. The steeple 
was certainly erected before, and the 
south aisle where the reversed arms 
are to be seen after, the extinction of 
this family. Three of the other shields 
grouped with that of Paslew on the 
western face of the steeple of the 
church will be found to represent the 
Maudes of West Riddlesden Hall, 
now in the Irish peerage ; the Savilles 
of Marley Hall, a branch of the well- 
known Yorkshire family, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Mexborough ; 
and Binns of Rishworth Hall. The 
remaining shield in this group is pro- 
bably too much effaced for recogni- 
tion. Allow me also to add, that the 
arms of Ferrand and Busfield make a 
conspicuous appearance on the walls 
of this ancient and respectable parish 


church. 
Yours, &e. W. K. 


Mr. Urswan, New York, June 1. 

AS one of your American readers 
who has for several years drawn in- 
struction and pleasure from your 
columns, I beg leave to make in- 
quiry of some one of your learned 
antiquarian correspondents relative to 
a character who appears in our early 
New England history, and also in 





* We think this question will not be 
answered in the affirmative unless other 
instances can be adduced. In the case 
before us it is possible that the stone or 
stones on which the shields are sculptured 
= reversed by an ignorant mason. 
—Eiit. 
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your contemporary annals. This 
person, concerning whom I desire 
in this manner to learn something 
further, was Col. George Fenwick, a 
Cromwellian, a member of the Long 
Parliament, and also previously a pro- 
vincial agent of the Puritan Lords Say 
and Sele, and Brooke, in New Eng- 
land, where he founded a jurisdiction 
called Say-brook, and where he lived 
and presided several years. Returning 
however to England, he took an active 
part in the Civil struggle of that pe- 
riod. He died in 1657, in Sussex, 
where his will was legally proved. 

His wife was Lady Moe Boteler, 
who died in America, and whose tomb- 
stone without inscription is still stand- 
ing on the bank of the Connecticut, 
near her ancient residence in Say- 
brook, alone in a common field, an 
object of curiosity to the stranger, and 
of hereditary interest to the mhabit- 
ants. 

Mr. Fenwick is stated by Winthrop, 
the ancient historian of New England, 
to have been of “ Gray’s Inn,” which 
may perhaps give a clue to some ex- 
istent record respecting him. 

I am desirous of obtaining addi- 
tional particulars, if possible, respect- 
ing both of these individuals—from a 
purely historical motive—as to their 
families, residence in England, mar- 
riage, birth, education, time of decease, 
&c. so far as ascertainable or authen- 
ticable from records, books, or monu- 
numental memorials; and therefore 
should one of the contributors to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine feel disposed 
to direct some investigation to the 
subject of this humble inquiry, and 
communicate its results through your 
columns, it will, while coming perhaps 
within their legitimate sphere, and in- 
teresting some of your British readers, 
confer a favour on one at least on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

I am happy in being able to add 
that there appears to be a general 
awakening of a true historical feeling 
in this country, with reference to the 
early ties of consanguinity and origin, 
which made us, as a people, for the 
most part from a band of English emi- 
grants, a plantation of British hearts 
of the pure Anglo-Saxon lineage. 
Deriving all that is a pride and a 
blessing to enjoy from that common 
maternal bosom, it is natural enough 
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for those of .their descendants who 


have inherited.a spark either. of their | 


taste or reverence, to begin to gather 
up the fragments that remain con- 
cerning that, generation of our bold- 
hearted, fathers, who were: fresh from 
their—in, their own recorded phrase— 
“dear/old; England.” ,, And some of 
us, who haye|been smitten with anti- 
quarian.s pathies, must confess to a 
degree of this filial feeling yet. making 
us curious to'trace! back our ancestors 
to the original homestead in the land 
that bore; them, however homely it 
may have,been, in hamlet or in town ; 
delving her ancient soil, or pursuing 
her other paths of manual or literary 
life, mingling in her stirring scenes of 
civil or religious activity, and growing 
up into manhood under the influence 
of the venerable laws, language, social 
customs, and Christian institutions of 
our common time-honoured, world- 
renowned island mother. 

And who that has the interests of 
both countries at heart will despise a 
historical tendency so creative of fra- 
ternising bonds, and so powerfully 


Wooden Arch in» Upton Church. 
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‘adapted to keep alive in our bosoms 
‘the — that has 
anid 


iven both to Old 
ew England all their glory? 

‘Much interesting family and per- 
sonal history lies along the line of 
the early English colonisation of this 
country in a yet undeveloped and dis- 
connected state, which needs only to 
have its' broken threads taken up and 
tied together at the points of emigra- 
tion and re-settlement into social life 
in their new home in America, by the 
industrious fingers of your and our 
antiquaries, to yield a rich harvest of 
genealogical and anecdotical lore. 

Our numerous historical societies, 
of which almost every State in the 
Union can boast one, have done and 
are doing much towards preserving 
the frail memorials of our early his- 
tory. That instituted in this city con- 
tains an extensive collection of books 
and manuscripts, as well as many relics 
of the aborigines of the soil, and forms 
a nucleus of devoted labourers in the 
antiquarian field. 


Yours, &c. Novanexuvs. 





WOODEN ARCH OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY IN UPTON CHURCH, BUCKS. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN the complete description of this 
interesting but now ill-used church 
which was published in our Magazine 
for December 1846, especial mention 
was made of the very remarkable 
feature, of which we now present our 
readers with a view. 

The church, it will be remembered, 
consists of a nave, a tower, and a 
chancel; the tower standing between 
the two other members. In that por- 
tion of the eastern wall of the nave 
which is north of the archway leading 
to the tower, is the recess’ here re- 
presented, fitted with columns and 
arch mouldings, which, as being formed 
of wood, in work of the thirteenth 
century, are very remarkable and 

erhaps unique. ‘The recess is 12 feet 
high and 6 wide: its sill being 4 feet 
from the ground. The mouldings are 
alternately dog-tooth and s tori, 
all springing from clustered columns, 
with bell-bases and capitals. The 
capitals are adorned with foliage, and 
were painted red, while the columns 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVIII. 


were embellished with red _ spiral 
stripes and spots, as shown more at 
large in the annexed woodcut. 
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For these drawings we are indebted 
to Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. and Mr. R. H. 
Essex, the former of whom made a 
communication upon this arch to the 
Institute of British Architects on the 
25th January last (see our April 
os p- 403). 

he Creed was inscribed within this 
arch about the time of the Reforma- 
tion or soon after, and at a subsequent 
period, in the reign of Charles I. the 
monument of the Bulstrodes seen in 
the plate, was erected over the Creed. 

ice our previous notice of Upton 
church, we regret to say the prospect 
of its restoration appears further re- 
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moved from probable accomplishment. 
Increased accommodation has indeed 
been required by the parishes, but this 
has been attained by the enlargement 
of the galleries of the new church, a 
measure, the conduct of which has 
brought the parish prominently before 
the public, as having incurred the dis- 
approval of the Bishop, and led to 
some resistance of his authority, now 
happily at an end. The old church, 
however, has still very substantial 
walls, and, what is more important, a 

rfect roof, and, so long as the weather 
is kept out, we shall not relinquish all 
hopes of its preservation. 
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Delicie CC. Italorum Poetarum hujus superiorisque evi illustrium. Collectore 
Ranutio Ghero (i. e. Jano Grutero.) 1608. 4 vols. 


THE poets of Italy do not offer much in subject or allusion to our country : 
and will not therefore detain us longer than the present article. 


Vol. i. p. 79.—Among the 


ms of Cornelius Amaltheus (one of a family of 


poe 
poets) is one “De Regina Anglie” (Elizabeth). 
Que sese arbitrio Phrygii pastoris in Id& 
Auratum ob malum supposu¢re dee, 
Nunc reginam opibus, forma, et virtute decoram 
Preestare, adspiciunt lucida ab arce, tibi. 
Ipsa tamen coelo magnorum gloria divum 
Fulget, et invicto numine restat honos. 
At si connubio digno se regia virgo 
Jungetur, vincet terra Britanna polum. 


P. 437 are the poems of Peter Bizzarus, among which is one “ Ad Rob. 


Dudleum 


Innumeri regnant, quos hic servire deceret ; 
Permultis desunt regna regenda viris : 

Tu regere imperio dignus vel maxima regna, 
Et quamvis desint, mens tua digna viget. 

Hec laus est potior, quam si vel mille darentur 
Regna tibi, si non dignus honore fores. 

At cum sis dignus, quam qui dignissimus omni 
Imperio, superos dent tibi REGNA precor. 


There is also a quatrain addressed “ Ad Thomam Randolphum.” 
Anglia jure tibi multum, tibi Scotia multum 
Debet; utrique bonus sedulitate tua es. 
Dii faxint posthac possis debere ut utrique, 
Quo par sit meritum conditione pari. 
There is also one addressed “ Ad Andream Melvinum,” whom he addresses 
with great affection, and praises with all the warmth of friendship. 


P. 466.—In the 
Cardinalem.” 


ms of Lazaro Bonamici, is one “ Ad Reginaldum Polum, 
It is too long to extract; he exhorts him to enlighten and 


restore to the true faith those who have gone astray, “ Populo succurre 


labanti,” and ends thus :— 


Heec erit una Deo gratissima victima cunctis 

E gregibus ; nec te hanc pigeat mactare cruenti 
Succinctum de more Pope; tibi Tertius olim 
Hee eadem jussit Paullus: jam jussa capesse 
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Aut potius ceptum percurre, et perfice munus. 
Sic tibi propitius faveat Deus usque, tuamque 
In terris vitam servet sine labe decoram, 

In sedes tua te accipiens post fata beatas. 


Vol. ii—The only poem in this volume relating to England, is one by Bene- 
dict Lampridius, “ Henrico Octavo,” whom he praises first for his success in 
his French wars— 


Te duce nam didicére Galli 

Quid bellicis posset Britannus 

Miles in rebus, validoque Marte 
Tunc, quim coacti turpia vertere 
Terga, citis et credere plantis, 

Omnem salutem, supplices quibus libet 
Pacem conditionibus petebant, &c. 


and, secondly, for his conquest over the arch-heretic Luther— 
Pestifero audistis que nunc vomat ore Lutherus, 
Qui nil non sibi fingit, d&c. 
He then proceeds in his eulogy— 

Eloquio sapientié qua 
Nos antevertatis jubentum 
Lege fatorum ; tamen ipse longo 
Pretervolas discrimine ceteros 
Regum apices, ut jam mihi non sis 
Mortalis, atque etiam putem ceceli incolam, &c. 


Vol. iii—We find among the poems of Marii Molse an epistle from Queen 
Katharine to Henry. 


Ad Henricum B. R. uxoris repudiate nomine. 


The poem is written in imitation of the Ovidian Epistles, and consists of 
more than two hundred lines; and is filled with the indignant complaints of 
an injured Queen, that her place has been supplied by her handmaid, faithless 
and unchaste. 


Et que nos sancti vinxerunt foedera lecti 
Pellicis indigno posthabuisse toro. 
Again— 
At mihi nescio que titulis non equa maritis 
Subducit lecti dulcia vincla mei, 
Possidet strupro dotalia regna nefando, 
Et gerit in gremio commoda nostra suo. 


And a little further on, the Queen mentions Ann Boleyn as her maid,— 


At tu quam preefers, seevo male saucius arcu 
Dum censes animo cuncta licere tuo? 

Nempe illam nostros que comere sueta capillos, 
Sepius abrepta vulnera sensit acu. 

Que nobis toties liquidis vestigia lymphis 
Permulsit, dura nec satis apta manu 

Credita cui fuerat lecti custodia nostri, 
Cum te non puduit dicier esse meum. 

Forsitan hic referas veteres Briseidos ignes, &c. 


P. 174.—In the poems of Blosius Palladius, is one “ De Polo Cardinali.” 
P. 525.—In that of Jo. Franciscus Quintianus is “Epitaphium Jacobi 
Scotorum Regis.” 


Hic quis es? Hic quartus sum rex Jacobus in antro, 
Num loqueris? pro me fert tibi verba lapis. 

Ille ego sum Scotus per seva pericula mavors, 
Ille ego sum patrie gloria prima mee. 

Si queras quid agam, nostre do numina genti 
Tela, fidem, vires, jura, tropa, manum. 
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This is followed by:two more on the same subject. The ¢hird is as follows:— 
Adsta viator ; quicquid est scriptum, lege. 
Jacobus isto quartus in tumulo jacet, 
Rex Scotus,—olim dexter4 fortes, fidem 
Tutatus armis, nomen et nostrum, fero 
In marte coesus, Gallice parti favens. 
Quid fies viator ? flere non potes probé, 
Quum nostra virtus vivat eternum, vale. 

Then follows “ Margarete Scotorum Regine Monodia,” of which it does not 
seem necessary to give any specimen, as it is a canto of the usual expressions 
of widowed sorrow. She mentions in it hor royal husband’s beauty and ac- 
complishments. 
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O grata forma corporis ! 
O frontis alma gratia! 
O grata lingus comitas! 
Orisque candor splendidi! 
Abiistis ergo ? 
Jus fati nimium potens, 
Dirupit solidum jugum, &c. 
Vol. iv.—In the poems of the elder J. Ces. Scaliger is one, 


LONDINUM. 

Urbs animis, numeroque potens, et robore gentis 
Vel cunctos pre se despicit una Deos. 

Torva peregrinis, sed non et inhospita, merces 
Vicinis patrias aggerit atque petit. 

Contemnis cui das, tanquam isto munere major ; 
Odisti unde petis, ne videare minor. 

Dicat quid bello valeas, Aquitania, quid non ; 
Et Nortman, et cum Saxone Roma vetus. 


" P. 1153.—The only poem of Bernard Thomitanus, is 


AD ELISAM. 

Legerat adtritas Britanno e littore conchas 
Tityrus, ut canas luderet inter oves. 

Inde cruor subitd est formosa in vellera lapsus, 
Enituit nullo lana cruore magis. 

Hac te magna Pales, nac donat filia Nerei, 
Jura dabis terris ; sequor Elisa reges. 

P. 1381.—Benedict Varchius is the poet “De Regina Angliz.” 

Dum patrio in solio Diis equa virago locatur, 
Londinum hos leto protulit ore sonos ; 

Fortunam puduit tandem, voluitque tot amplis 
Nature atque animi dotibus esse comes. 

At Tamesis ; longum vivat regina per evum, 
Que superat magnas Elizabetha Deas. 


The last verses in the collection which fall within the line of our purpose 
are those on Sir Thomas More, by James Vitalis, p. 1440. 


PRO THOMA MORO. 
Dum Morus immerite submittit colla securi, 
Et flent occasum pignora cara patris ; 
Imo, ait, infandi vitam defiete tyranni, 
Non moritur, facinus qui grave morte fugit. 

Scanty as our harvest has been in the poetical country of Ausonia, we have 
at least the satisfaction of having saved the labour of others in the same un- 
grateful field. 

B 


il. . J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ultramontanism; or, the Roman Church 
and Modern Society. By E. Quinet. 
Translated from the French third edi- 
tion, by C. Cocks, B.L. Post 8vo. pp. 
iz. 184. 


THE translator states that this work 
has excited the same enthusiasm in 
Paris, and throughout France, as the 
former productions of the author, and 
his colleague M. Michelet, and that se- 
veral translations of it have appeared 
in Germany. Without this the re- 
publication of those gentlemen’s other 
writings would certainly have been in- 
complete.* 

In one respect we have been disap- 
pointed in this work, though far from 
disagreeably, for the title led us to ex- 
pect a dissertation on Ultramontanism 
in France, since the restoration of 
Louis XVIII., which would have af- 
forded sufficient materials for a volume 
of this size. But it consists of a va- 
riety of topics, and we are led round 
the map of Europe, and beguiled out 
of the leading idea into a number of 
subjects, upon which a bungler would 
have split as rocks, but at which M. 
Quinet touches as ports to re-lade his 
ship and refresh his crew. 

The author, in his preface, considers 
the task as forced upon him by adver- 
saries, an apology which belongs rather 
to the tone of the work than to its 
subject, for, if that be ably treated, an 
account of motives is hardly to be de- 
manded. 

The phrase which forms the title of 
this collection of essays is thus defined : 
“The temporal power shall . . . every- 
where grow pale before the spiritual ; 
and grass shall overgrow the civil 
world, as it does the country about 
Rome. That is what is called modern 
Ultramontanism.” (p. 41.) Again, “I 
am convinced ‘that Jesuitism and Ul- 
tramontanism are only a symptom of 
an evil unquestionably more deeply 

* See in Gent. Mag. Oct. and Dec. 
1846, reviews of MM. Michelet and Qui- 
net’s ‘‘ Jesuits,’’ and ‘ Priests, Women, 
and Families.’’ 








rooted: those marshy plants indicate 
the state of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere.” (p. 4.) We wish that, in the 
address to his auditors, whence these 
latter words are taken, he had ex- 
plained himself further ; but he justly 
observes that “ Jesuitism has compro- 
mised Catholicism.” (p. 5.) 

The first and second lectures are de- 
voted to “the superlatively Catholic 
kingdom of Spain ;” and the other se- 
ven to the man Church, in its 
bearings on the state, science, history, 
law, philosophy, nations, and the uni- 
vant Church. The chief point in the 
appendix is a reply to some observa- 
tions of the Archbishop of Paris. 

In order to speak of the south of 
Europe, M. Quinet visited Spain. 
(p. 7.) This was collecting materials 
for his lectures in good earnest. On 
the motives of the journey he further 
says, 

“Two reasons impelled me towards 
Spain. The first is an entirely literary 
one. The books of a modern nation may 
be for me the object of a private study, 
but I make it a matter of conscience to 
say nothing about them in public, so long 
as I have not touched with my hands, 
and seen with my own eyes, the places, 
monuments, things, and men who are the 
perpetual commentary of them. To speak 
at my ease of the expeditions of the 
Catholic kings I had need to have fol- 
lowed their footsteps through the passes 
of the mountains. I should not know 
Philip II. without having seen the Es- 
curial, and it is in the mosques of Toledo ft 
and Andalusia that I understood all the 
Mahometan spirit of the Christianity of 
Calderon. My second and, perhaps, prin- 
cipal reason, was the necessity I was under 
of studying the situation of the Spanish 
church. In the war carried on against us 
by the men of the past, I wished to meet 
with that famous Spanish and Portuguese 
fanaticism, to examine it closely, inter- 
rogate it, and seek it in its ashes.” (pp. 
8-9.) 

To the question, what has Spain 
been for the last two centuries and a 
half? he answers, “ A country destined 





+ The church of Maria la Blanca. 
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to serve as a theatre for the most de- 
cisive experiment imaginable upon the 
efficacy of Ultramontane doctrines 
left to themselves.” (p. 10.) There is 
much truth in this, and he thus partly 
accounts for it ; 

** At the foot of the rocks of the Es- 
curial, he (Philip II.) gathers around him 
four hundred monks of the order of Saint 
Jerome, who work day and night to 
separate him from the land of the living. 
He has his cell built in the centre of the 
church,—at the foot of the high altar,— 
in a cellar where daylight, mingled with 
the gleam of wax-candles, scarcely pene- 
trates. This sepulchre is his habitation ! 
And from this damp, dark tomb, issues 
that spirit of reaction, that icy soul, which, 
like a poison distilled from this royal 
serpent, and filtered into the very ex- 
tremities of Spain, suddenly stops the pul- 
sation of that great, and, till then, im- 
passioned Castilian heart, where Arabia 
had kindled her flame.” (p. 11.) 

He remarks that Bacon, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, “and we must certainly 
pronounce the great name of Luther ; 
those men, execrated in their time by 
mere practitioners, have been the mis- 
sionaries of their nations; they have 
converted the world to new life ; they 
have been what St. Boniface and St. 
Patrick had been in former times. 
But Spain has not had one of these 
missionaries ; no one among her off- 
spring has taught her the way to that 
spiritual liberty to which she aspired 
without knowing it.” (p. 16.) It is 
-— necessary to read the twenty- 

chapter of Llorente, “ Of the 
learned men who have been perse- 
cuted by the Inquisition,” to account 
for it. Great endeavours were ar- 
rested in their course; and a sense of 
the sublime appears to have taken re- 
fuge in a sense of the ridiculous, as 
the instances of Cervantes, Quevedo, 
and Isla suffice to show. He notices 
some distinctions in the Spanish cha- 
racter, of self-respect, and of obedience, 
if not of servitude, but rejects the idea 
of inconsistency, and accounts for it 
by supposing that the Spaniard is 
made up of two persons and two 
periods, “the middle ages and the 
reaction of the sixteenth century ; the 
equilibrium of the modern world has 
- 3 been effected within him.” 
p- 25. 

As the Spaniards stood personally 
opposed to Sinien, of which other 
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nations only heard, they “identified 
themselves with the Gospel.” In the 
sierras of Andalusia, the mountaineers, 
wishing to know if M. Quinet spoke 
Spanish, asked him, whether he spoke 
Christian—habla Christiano ? (p. 27.) 
Hence, he considers, arises the general 
sentiment of equality which prevails 
in Spain. Socaling of the dislike of 
mystery, as inherent in Spanish pride, 
he says, that in the Cortes men 
published their — so bravely 
as to fill him with respect. (p. 32.) 
Yet Sarpi gives them a different cha- 
racter, or ot implies that their natural 
one was constrained by fear of the 
Inquisition. “ Etsi enim scintille no- 
varum opinionum in multorum ac 
nobilium presertim animis essent ac- 
cense, delitescebant tamen, neque 
prodere se gestiebant, propter His- 
paniorum ingenium, qui pericula vitare 
cauti, neque arduis se susceptis obj icere, 
sed actiones suas in tutum dirigere 
docti.” (Hist. Conc. Trid. p. 338-9. 
ed. 1620.) Perhaps the abolition of 
that tribunal has restored the native 
dignity of character in expressing 
opinions. 

There is a grand idea, at p. 34, on 
the power of religion over the Spanish 
mind: “I affirm that before God alone 
will Spain halt in her path of blood.” * 
M. Quinet thinks, that the stillness 
which has long benumbed the Spa- 
niards is becoming the character of 
the age in general; but the lull, of 
course, appears more striking, from its 
contrast with a former period of 
unusual and fearful activity. 

‘* The snare is set throughout the rest 
of Europe. See what is passing in the 
North: those illustrious universities of 
Germany no longer say one word. Even 
at Berlin, a kind of torpor envelopes the 
minds of men, and becomes, in many of 
them, a sort of worldly politeness: at 
Munich, it is reckoned good taste no 
longer to think, and spiritual death is a 
courtly fashion. Where will this slumber 
end ?”? (pp. 18-19.) 

His hopes are in France, and he adds, 
in all the patriotism of philosophy, that 
“the threads of the reaction all end 
here, because they know well, that, if 
this country abandoned itself, the 





* Mr. Borrow’s opinion is not so fa- 
vourable to Spain. See his ‘‘ Gipsies,”’ 
i. 339. 
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irit of death would pounce upon the 

est as a sure prey.” (p. 20.) We 
should rather say that the threads of 
the reaction end in England, and that 
the battle between light and darkness, 
as M. Quinet would term them, will 
be fought here. But the principles 
contended for in France and in Eng- 
land will be different—as different as 
negative and actual belief. 

We close the notices of Spain and 
the Spaniards with a passage which 
occurs indeed further on, but may best 
be quoted here :— 


‘“‘ Throughout his long career, Philip IT. 
does nothing ‘else but apply to business 
the spirit of the Council of Trent. He 
becomes the temporal pope, from whom 
every authority emanates, and to whom 
everything re-ascends. No more Cortes, 
no more Parliaments, no longer anything 
which might bring to mind the movement 
and the life of speech in the middle ages.” 
(p. 43.) 

The book is chiefly occupied with 
Italy, ecclesiastical or political, though 
the Spanish portion is more strongly 
marked, or else possesses greater no- 
velty. The third lecture is devoted to 
the Council of Trent, which the author 
well understands, and whence he regards 
the pre-eminence of popes over councils 
as fixed, which had previously existed 
only in the personal character of such 

ntiffs as Gregory VII. Boniface 

I. and Innocent III. He considers 
that Sarpi revenged the stroke of the 
dagger, by which his life was at- 
tempted, with his pen. 


‘* His revenge was to write in the seven- 
teenth century, with the boldness of the 
eighteenth, the History of the Council of 
Trent. That splendid monument of 
vigour and reason marked the last effort 
of the democratic church in the South. 
Sarpi did in religion what Campanella 
and Bruno did in philosophy, he uttered, 
like them, the last cry of independence in 
Italy.” (pp. 36, 37.) * 

M. Quinet argues that Galileo was 
put to the torture, from the language 
of his sentence, rigorous examination, 
which has precisely that meaning in 





* As Bruno is a reputed Atheist (see 
Spectator, No. 389), it is fair to say that 
Enfield, after Brucker, considers his opi- 
nions as extravagant, not atheistical. En- 
field’s index is clearer than his text, in 
which he is not peculiar. 
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the phraseology of the Inquisition.f 
(p- 63.) It is curious that Galileo 
himself, in his correspondence, at- 
tributes his persecution to a “ mis- 
understanding with the Jesuits,” and 
Micanzio tells him that “ they want to 
appear to be the authors of his ob- 
servations.” (p- 62, note.) This lec- 
ture, viz. the fourth, on “The Roman 
Church and Science,” is an able one. 
The fifth is devoted to Vico, whom 
M. Quinet considers the successor of 
alileo. 

‘* Galileo has just revealed the funda- 
mental laws of the physical world ; it is 
natural that, in the same country, a man 
should seek to bring to equally immutable 
laws the revolutions of the moral universe, 
which is [are] called history. Vico is, in 
this sense, the legitimate successor of 
Galileo.’’ (p. 76.) 


Vico is chiefly known in this countr 
as the precursor of some of Niebuhr’s 
views of Roman history (as Perizonius 


was in the North of Europe), for 
which the reader may consult Pro- 
fessor Spalding’s work on Italy, and 


Malkin’s (unfinished) History of Rome. 
M. Lerminier has also given a chapter 
in his “ Histoire du Droit” to Vico’s 
a bearing on those of Gro- 
tius. e long discussion of his cha- 
racter and genius proceeds, perhaps, 
from a fellow-feeling, as the author's 
colleague, M. Michelet, had translated 
Vico’s principal work in 1827, under 
the title of “ Prinei s de la Philoso- 
phie de l’Histoire.”[_ M. Quinet says 
that “ Vico, who was accused in the 
North of furnishing arms to papacy, 
was disowned by those whe sur- 
rounded him.” (p. 76.) But this is 
more remarkable than singular. We 
never could read the suppressed pas- 
sages of Giannone, without thinking 
that if he allows the papacy too little 
for Romanists, he concedes too much 
for Protestants. In the same way 
it has been doubted whether Father 
Simon, of the Oratoire, should be 
classed among freethinkers or par- 





+ In Russia the term severely punished 
means being exiled to Siberia, as a letter 
from St. Petersburgh, dated Aug. 20, has 
lately stated in Galignani’s Messenger. 

t ‘‘M. Michelet, par son élégante tra- 
duction, a fait connaftre Vico en France.’’ 
(Lerminier, p. 188.) 
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tisans.* There is no settling these 
questions generally, and it would in- 
volve us in a long discussion to treat 
them separately. However, M. Quinet 
observes that— 


‘Vico’s work was the last effort to 
restore philosophical authority with glory 
in the South of Europe. The mind being 
conquered, resigns, and submits to vio- 
lence. Italy, after having pretended to 
all kinds of liberty, has now fallen under 
the double yoke of the empire and the 
church. . . . Even that calm and tem- 
perate historian, Giannone, for one word 
about the ecclesiastical finances, was im- 
prisoned for life. After him I seek in 
vain: I do not find a single writer who 
speaks with energy.’’ (p. 88.) 


He is inclined to trace the failure of 
the Reformation in Italy to an at- 
tachment to the philosophy of pagan- 
ism in Italian minds: “ they were 
arming a glorious past against an 
inert present; and glorious as that 
past was the world was not to be 
shaken by it.” (p. 109.) He describes 
in animated language the efforts made, 
from Dante to Machiavel, to rouse 
Italy from her slumber ; “ but the die 
is cast, and Italy goes on entering 
deeper and deeper into her dream of 
universal popedom. . . . The kingdom 
of Italy, raised for a moment by Napo- 
a alls prostrate again.” (pp. 129, 
131. 


** How can we help being struck with 
astonishment in seeing Italian philosophy 
now running into the snare of Ultramon- 
tanism! ... Italy had still one thing 
left—the inward independence of the 
mind. Now her writers conspire to-day 
to take this last refuge from her.” (p. 153.) 


At p. 144 he says, 


“T perceive with astonishment that, in 
modern times, the Roman church has lost 
in literature the sentiment of her own 
poetry, together with the ideal of Chris- 
tianity. . . . At Rome, Christianity is 
considered as exhausted by Dante and 
Tasso. . . . The Christian sentiment is 
brought back into poetry by heretics: by 
Milton in the Paradise Lost, by Voltaire 
in Zaire, by Klopstock in the Messiah.’’ 


He considers the movements of De 
Rancé and of the Port-Royalists “to 





* The Congregation of the Index in- 
clines to the former opinion, by prohibit- 
ing his ‘‘ Critical Histories,’’ in its De- 
crees of — 9, 1683, and Dec. 22, 1700. 
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escape from Italian influence ” as “ at- 
tempts at reform, which (he adds), I 
must call the efforts of despair.” (p. 
98.) OfDe Rancé he pointedly says,— 

‘We perceive him seized with affright 
at the sight of the maxims, means, and 
religious Machiavelism, put in practice by 
Italy to save the Italian church ; all his 
discourses end in this, that defore long 
they will see an almost general desolation, 
This presentiment of desolation in the 
church becomes in him the very principle 
of his institution.”” (p. 101.) 

At p. 157 there is a remark worth 
noting at this time. 

‘*In fact, I have never seen any real 
danger in flagrant hostilities. Something 
has always appeared to me more danger- 
ous than avowed Jesuitism or Ultramon- 
tanism ; it is the spirit which precedes it, 
and by which the world was allowing it- 
self to be caught . . . to caress altogether 
the church and philosophy, liberty and 
slavery.”’ 


This may be called the liberalism 
of servility, as its opposite is that of 
anarchy, and both are fatal to genuine 
freedom in the end, however plausibly 
they may speak during the time of 
transition. 

We revert to his sentiments about 
torture in Lecture VI. entitled “ The 
Inquisition.” It is appalling that 
by the instructions concerning the 
Question children might be put to the 
torture as early as nine years of age, 
whereas the old Roman law waited 
five years longer. (p. 90.) He asks, 
concerning the abolition of torture, 
“Was this moral revolution of the 
mind against violence, this develop- 
ment of Christian law, provoked by a 
council? Was it by the Holy See ?” 
We give the answer with pride, “ No! 
But by heretical England.” (p. 95.) 
After which he specifies Beccaria, 
Filangieri, and France and the Re- 
volution. He complains that the In- 
structions designate the accused, even 
before condemnation, as guilty, i reo, 
(Sant-Uffizio, p. 267, quoted at p. 


. 89); but, though we cannot wish to 


appear as apologists for the Inquisi- 
tion, we do not feel sure that this in- 
ference is correct. When Horace 
calls Socrates “Anytique reum,” (Sat. 
2, iv. 3), Desprez, the Delphin editor, 
renders it in the margin, “ Et accusa- 
tum ab Anyto;” and robius (Sa- 
turnalia, iii. 2), distinguishes between 
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reus and damnatus, in the case of the 
liability attached to promises, and the 
guilt incurred by breaking them. It 
is possible, therefore, that the phrase 
il reo may be used in the classical 
sense, though, we fear, that in prac- 
tice the distinction was nominal, and 
that the accused was really dealt with 
as if he was guilty.* 

It is fair to the author to quote his 
motives in his own words: 


‘* T felt convinced that a real danger 
threatened us, and that great accomplices 
were init. ... Ihave fought what, in 
my soul and conscience, I believe to be 
the good fight. My adversaries know me 
very ill, if they believe that any private 
feeling of bitterness has been mingled by 
me in this struggle.”” (p. 157 ) 


M. Michelet has praised this work, 
in his recent History of the French 
Revolution. “* Read (he says) on Vol- 
taire, four pages, stamped with the 
seal of genius, which no man of mere 
talent could ever have written— 
Quinet, Ultramontanism.” (P. 54, 
note.) This friendly or fraternal 
eulogy is no subject for criticism. 

The chief part of the appendix in 
this edition is an answer to some ob- 
servations of the Archbishop of Paris 
upon these lectures. M. Quinet de- 
fends himself well, and makes his de- 
fence the ground of new attacks. The 
Archbishop must regret having ex- 
torted such a statement as this : 


** To refute what I have said about the 
oppression of the lower clergy, it is ob- 
jected that few priests are disposed to 
complain. There is good reason to keep 
silence, when complaint is imputed by you 
to revolt. Why am I not permitted to 
quote to your grace the heart-rending 
language which certain priests secretly 
address to us, making us the confidants of 
their oppression, and entreating us not to 
divulge their names?” (p. 364.) 


It is remarkable, that his inquiries 
have led him to the same result as 
Mr. Croly, in his celebrated essay.t 
“T asked how it was that the nations 





* The Roman Index (App. Conc. Trid.) 
discredits itself by prohibiting the expo- 
sure of the Spanish Inquisition by Mon- 
tanus (Art. Gonsalvius). To dread the 
light is not a mark of blamelessness. 

tT See the first sketch of itin Gent. Mag. 
1826, May, p. 421. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXVIII. 


that had adopted the banner of Ultra- 
montane policy are to-day either aban- 
doned or chastised by Providence,” (p. 
167,) to which no conclusive answer 
appears to have been made. 

We must now lay down this vo- 
lume, which we are glad to have 
seen, for on several subjects it has in- 
formed and pleased us. But there are 
two cautions which we wish to im- 
press on the reader. 1. The author 
does not appear to be versed in ezx- 
ceptions, for he praises writers in the 
mass, who are commendable only in 
some respects. 2. M. Quinet, like 
others of the same school, is abler at 
pulling down than at reconstructing, 
and while he uses the battering-ram 
with effect, the materials he selects for 
building are of doubtful temper. If 
the reader will bear these hints in 
mind, so as not to be carried away b 
a fascinating style, he will peruse this 
volume with pleasure, and derive from 
it many serviceable topics for re- 
flection. 

The translation is animated, but Mr. 
Cocks’s English is rather Gallican, like 
that of a person whose native language 
is merging from habit into a foreign 
one. At p. 47, wished and wish should 
be willed and will; and at p- 50, the 
dogma should be doctrine, without the 
article. At p. 38 Pelasgus is a mis- 
print for Pelagius, as the context 
clearly shows. 

This volume forms one of a mis- 
cellany, among which appear the names 
of Schiller, Richter, Fichte, the Ameri- 
can Dr. Channing, and Mr. James Mar- 
tineau. From the two last writers its 
nature in positive theology may be in- 
ferred. ‘The vignette of a head of 
Curist, though well engraved, is too 
humanising in its idea, and one of 
Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon, or even 
of Minerva, would have been better 
chosen, to our mind. 


Lives of the Queens of Englund. By 
Agnes Strickland. Vol. X. 

THIS volume contains the re- 
mainder of the life of Mary Beatrice 
of Modena, the wife of James II., and 
part of the life of Mary, the second wife 
of King William. The former is much 
extended ; but the MS. records from 
which Miss Strickland quotes are very 
curious and valuable. be character of 
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this unfortunate queen seems a greater 
favourite with the author than it will be 
with the public, and we are afraid, in 
these days of excited feeling, her very 
religion will act prejudicially against 
her: and an author writes in vain, un- 
less he can excite his reader’s sympathy 
for the subject. ‘The second life is to us 
more interesting, and is narrated with 
more dramatic effect; Miss Strick- 
land’s evident spite against William 
(such as is natural for ladies to feel 
against gentlemen who are equally 
crooked in body and perverse in mind) 
gives a great zest to the whole story : 
and between him and Prince George 
of Denmark Miss Strickland’s sa- 
tirical strokes are dealt pretty pro- 
fusely ; while the ingratitude of Mary 
and Anne to their afflicted father, 
meets also with deserved rebuke from 
her indignant pen. 

From this part of the narrative we 
make our first extract. (p. 359.) 


‘¢ There were few persons at the court 
of James but were playing the parts of 
spies, with various degrees of treachery. 
Many of these correspondents were ex- 
ceedingly bitter against each other; and, 
if Mary of Orange had been a philosophic 
observer of character, she had curious op- 
portunities for exercising her reflective 
powers, as the letters she daily received 
unveiled the clashing interests and opinions 
of her correspondents. At the head of 
this band of her father’s enemies figures 
her sister, his deeply loved and indulged 
darling—the Princess Anne. A bitter and 
malicious pen did Anne hold in her youth ; 
perhaps the spirit of Sarah Churchill, her 
favourite and ruler, inspired her with a 
portion of its venom ; her chief hatred was 
towards the queen (her step-mother) and 
Lady Sunderland. In this series of letters 
the two sisters had nicknames for their 
father and his queen, who, in their cor- 
respondence, were ‘ Mansel and Mansel’s 
wife ;’? the prime minister, Sunderland, 


‘and his countess, were ‘ Rogers and 


Rogers’ wife.’ Sunderland and his wife 
had been foremost among the secret agents 
aiding the machinations of William and 
Mary. This fact was not known to Anne, 
who indulged her spirit of envious de- 
traction whenever she mentioned Lady 
Sunderland, and the traits she drew in 
various of her epistles of this person, for 
the information of her sister Mary, form 
a portrait graphically drawn, and certainly. 
a likeness; yet the spirit in which the 
letters are written creates more abhor- 
rence for the writer than for the subject.” 


‘* The Princess of Denmark to Mary 
Princess of Orange. 
‘ Cockpit, March 20, 1688. 

‘IT can’t end my letter without telling 
you that Lady Sunderland plays the hy- 
pocrite more than ever, for she goes to 
St. Martin’s church morning and after- 
noon, because there are not people enough 
to see her at Whitehall Chapel, and is 
half an hour before other people, and half 
an hour after every body is gone, at her 
private devotions. She rans from church 
to church, and keeps up such a clatter 
with her devotions, that it really turns 
one’s stomach. Sure there never was a 
couple so well matched as she and her 
good husband, for as she is throughout the 
greatest jade that ever was, so he is the 
subtlest workingests villam that is on the 
face of the earth.’ 

‘¢ Then follows an extract, which, as 
the date is the same day, March 20, 1683, 
must have been part of the same epistle : 

‘I hope you will instruct Berkley 
what you would have your friends do if 
any okwasion (occasion) should exist, as 
it is to be feared there will, especially if 
Mansel (her father) has a son, which I 
conclude he will, there being so much 
reason to believe. .... For methinks 
if it were not, there having been so many 
stories and fuss made about it.... 
On the contrary, when any one talks of 
her situation, she looks as if she were 
afraid we should touch her. And, when- 
ever I have happened to be in the room, 
and she has been undressing, she has al- 
ways gone in the bed-room . . . . These 
things give me so much suspicion, that I 
believe, when she is brought to bed, no 
one will be convinced ’tis her child unless 
it prove a daughter.’ 

‘* Can any thing be more utterly absurd 
than this expression ; particularly as the 
poor queen had previously brought into the 
world a son, there could beno possible rea- 
son why she should not bear another now. 
The Princess Anne seems to have forgot- 
ten that the babe must have been either 
daughter or son. Probably the ‘ Berkley ’ 
whom she mentions in the commencement 
was her first lady, one of the Villiers’ 
sisters, who had undertaken a voyage 
to Holland, ‘on okwasions,’ to use the 
droll orthography of her royal highness, 
that she considered were safer uttered by 
word of mouth than committed to paper. 
The Princess Anne of Denmark meditated 
a voyage to Holland: she thus testifies 
her displeasure at her father’s prohibition 
of her tour to the Hague: ‘ 1 am denied 
the satisfaction of seeing you, my dearest 
sister, this spring, though the king gave 
me leave when I first asked it. I impute 
this to Lord Sunderland, for the king 
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trusts him with every thing, and he, going 
on so fiercely in the interests of the 
Papists, is afraid you should be told a 
true character of him. You may remem- 
ber I have once before ventured to teil 
you, that I thought Lord Sunderland a 
very ill man, and I am more confirmed 
every day in that opinion. Every body 
knows how often this man turned back- 
wards and forwards in the late king’s time, 
and now, to complete all his virtues, he is 
working with all his might to bring in 
Popery. He is perpetually with the priests, 
and stirs up the king to do things faster 
than I believe he would of himself. This 
worthy lord does not go publicly to mass, 
but hears it privately in a priest’s chamber. 
His lady (Sunderland) is as extraordinary 
in her kind, for she is a flattering, dis- 
sembling, false woman; but she has so 
fawning and endearing a way, that she 
will deceive any body at first, and it is 
not possible to find out all her ways in a 
little time. She cares not at what rate 
she lives, but never pays any body. She 
will cheat, though it be for a little. Then 
she has her gallants, though, may be, not 
so many as some ladies here ; and, with all 
these good qualities, she is a constant 
church-woman, so that to outward appear- 
ance one would take her for a saint, and 
to hear her talk you would think she 
were a very good Protestant; but she is 
as much one as the other, for it is certain 
that her lord does nothing without her. 
One thing I forgot to tell you about this 
noble lord, which is, that it is thought, if 
every thing does not go here as he would 
have it, that he will pick a quarrel with 
the court, and so retire, and by that 
means it is possible he may make his 
court to you.’ By which sentence Anne 
plainly shows she was ignorant that Sun- 
derland’s court was ready made to the 
powers at the Hague. 

“ Such was the spirit in which these prin- 
cesses corresponded. Much have we been 
forced to suppress, and pass on as unfit for 
family reading, with the remark, that good 
women would have lost all the regality the 
world could offer, rather than have held 
such a correspondence, or become the fos- 
terers of such an intrigue as that by which 
they proclaimed their unfortunate brother 
aspurious child. This plot evidently ori- 
ginated in the brain of the Princess Anne 
and her colleagues. It was first broached 
in the letter of March, before quoted, 
three months before the hapless infant it 
disinlberited saw the light. In another 
letter, too thoroughly coarse and odious 
to quote, addressed to her sister Mary, 
and dated from the Cockpit, March 1688, 
Anne again affirms, ‘ that if the expected 
royal offspring should not prove a daugh- 


ter, she will not believe it to be the 
queen’s child. ’”’ 


The hatred of Anne towards her 
step-mother breaks out in the follow- 
ing letter. (p. 363.) 


‘© The Princess Anne to the Princess of 
Orange. 
** Richmond, 9th May, 1688. 
“The queen, you must know, is of a 
very proud and haughty humour, and, 
though she pretends to hate all form and 
ceremony, one sees that those who make 
their court that way are very well thought 
of. She declares always that she loves 
sincerity and hates flattery ; but when the 
grossest flattery in the world is said to her 
face, she seems exceedingly well pleased 
with it. It really is enough to turn one’s 
stomach, to hear what things are said to 
her of that kind, and to see how mightily 
she is satisfied with it. All these things 
Lady Sunderland has in perfection, to 
make her court to her; she is now much 
oftener with the queen than she used to 
be. It is a sad, and a very uneasy thing, 
to be forced to live civilly, and as it were 
freely, with a woman that every one knows 
hates one, and does all she can to undo 
every body, which she (Lady Sunderland) 
certainly does. One thing I must say of 
the queen, which is, that she is the most 
hated in the world of all sorts of people ; 
for every body believes that she presses 
the king to be more violent than he would 
be himself, which is not unlikely, for she 
is a very great bigot in her way. All 
ladies of quality say she is so proud, that 
they don’t care to come oftener than they 
needs must, just out of mere duty: and, 
indeed, she has not so great court as she 
used to have. She pretends to have a 
great deal of kindness for me; but I doubt 
it is not real, for I never see proofs of it, 
but rather the contrary.”’ 


Lady Churchill, afterwards better 
known as the famous Duchess of 
Marlborough, had now secured her 
command over the affections of the 
princess Anne, and had already dis+ 
layed the temper and manners which 
in after-life resisted all control, and 
defied all decency and self-respect. 


‘“¢The Princess of Orange, in a letter 
which is not forthcoming, had ventured 
to express to her sister disgust and dis- 
trust of the manners and disposition of 
her favourite, which was answered in the 
following terms :— 

* March, 1688. 

‘Sorry people have taken such pains 
to give so ill a character of Churchill: I 
believe there is nobody in the world has 
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better notions of religion than she has. 
It is true she is not so strict as some are, 
nor does she keep such a bustle with reli- 
gion, which, I confess, I think is never 
the worse; for one sees so many saints 
mere devils, that if one be a good Christian 
the less show one makes the better, in my 
opinion. Then, as for moral principles, 


- it is impossible to have better, and with- 


out all that lifting up of the hands and 
eyes, and often going to church will prove 
but a very lame devotion. One thing 
more I must say for her, which is, that 
she has a true sense of the doctrine of our 
Church, and abhors all the principles of 
the Church of Rome ; so, as to this parti- 
cular, I assure you she will never change. 
The same thing I will venture, now I am 
on this subject, to say for her lord, for, 
though he is a very faithful servant to 
King James, and the king is very kind to 
him, and I believe he will always obey the 
king in all things that are consistent with 
religion, yet, rather than change that, I 
dare say he will lose all his places, and 
everything that he has. The king once 
talked to her upon religion, upon occa- 
sion of her talking to some lady, or looking 
another way when a priest said grace at 
the king’s table.’ 

* This defence is indisputably written 
in Lady Churchill’s own bold style of com- 
position. The Princess of Orange found 
from it that she had committed a mistake 
by expressing her opinion of that favourite, 
whom she afterwards sought to propitiate 
by the following soothing billet :— 

‘The Princess of Orange to Lady 
Churchill. 

‘ Dr. Stanley’s going to England is too 
good an opportunity for me to lose of as- 
suring Lady Churchill she cannot give me 
greater satisfaction than in letting me 
know the firm resolution both Lord 
Churchill and you have taken never to be 
wanting in what you owe to your religion, 
Such a generous resolution, I am sure, 
must make you deserve the esteem of all 
good people, and my sister’s in particular. 
I need say nothing of mine; you have it 
fipon a double account as my sister’s 
friend, besides what I have said already, 
and you may be assured that I shall always 
be glad of an occasion to show it both to 
your lord and you. I have nothing more 
to add, for your friendship makes my 
sister as dear to you as to me, and I am 
persuaded we shall ever agree in our care 
of her, as, I believe, she and I should in 
our kindness for you, were we near enough 
to renew our acquaintance. Marie.’ 

** Another of these agreeable and friendly 
notes was written by the Princess of Orange 
to the woman she so thoroughly abhorred, 
both before and after the Revolution. The 
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efforts of Mary were, however, vain to 
palliate the political blunders she had 
committed by her first genuine expression 
of aversion, which had assuredly been 
communicated by Anne to its object. All 
these caresses, and hints of future kindness 
when near enough, only effected an alliance 
between the house of Orange and that of 
Churchill for a few important months. 


‘The Princess of Orange to Lady 
Churchill. (No date.) 

‘If it were as easy for me to write to 
my Lady Churchill as it is hard to find a 
safe hand, she might justly wonder at my 
long silence, but I hope she does me more 
justice than to think it my fault. I have 
little to say at present, but.that I hope 
my sister and you will never part. J send 
you here one letter for her, and have not 
any more time now than only to assure 
you that I shall never forget the kindness 
you showed to her who is so dear to me. 
That, and all the good I have heard of 
you, will make me ever your affectionate 
friend, which I shall be ready to show 
otherwise than by words, when I have the 
opportunity. Marik.’ 


‘¢ The letters of Anne at last anounced 
to her sister in Holland that an unfortu- 
nate brother had made his entrance into a 
world which proved so very adverse to 
him. This event, calamitous to himself, to 
his country, and to his father and mother, 
took place on Trinity Sunday morning, 
June 10, 1688. The Princess Anne had 
betaken herself to Bath, on pretence of 
her situation needing the waters, in order 
that she might not be present at the 
queen’s accouchement; nevertheless, she 
wrote to her sister in the following strain. 
She had arrived in London from Bath, 
with Prince George, on the 15th of June, 
and the prince sailed for Denmark two 
days afterwards. 


‘ The Cockpit, June 18, 1688. 

* My dear sister can’t imagine the con- 
cern and vexation I have been in that I 
should be so unfortunate to be out of town 
when the queen was brought to bed, for I 
shall never be satisfied whether the child 
be true or false. It may be it is our bro- 
ther, but God knows. ... .’ 

*¢ Anne’s vacillation between her own 
interest and her conscience are visible 
throughout the composition of this epistle. 
She continues,— 

‘After all this, tis possible it may be 


her child (the queen’s), but where one be- © 


lieves it a thousand do not. For my part, 
except they do give very plain demonstra- 
tions (which ’tis almost impossible now), 
I shall ever be of the number of the un- 
believers. Ido not find that people are 
at all disheartened, but seem all of a mind, 
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which is a very comfortable thing at such 
a time as this. Thus the Princess Anne 
affirms of herself, that she found it ‘a 
very comfortable thing’ for everybody to 
believe that her father, from whom she 
had never received an angry word, could 
be guilty of the crime of imposing a 
spurious heir not only on his country but 
on himself and his family. When the 
crown coveted by Anne had been burning 
on her brow for a few years, her ideas of 
the comforts arising from gratified ambi- 
tion were different, to which the details of 
her physician, Dr. Arbuthnot, bear me- 
lancholy witness. Part of the time of 
her husband’s absence in Denmark, which 
lasted till October, was passed by Anne 
in visits to her father, for her letters are 
dated from Windsor or Richmond Palace. 
In one of these she says,— 

‘Though we agree in matters of reli- 
gion, yet I can’t help fearing that you are 
not of my opinion in other matters, be- 
cause you never answered me to anything 
that I have said of Roger (Lord Sunder- 
land), nor of Mansel’s (her father’s) wife.’ 

“It is not difficult to gather from this 
last epistle, that Mary had exercised a cer- 
tain degree of caution in noticing Anne’s 
scandalous insinuations, who nevertheless 
proceeded in the same strain, and in the 
next letter outwardly exults in the ex- 
pected demise of her unwelcome little 
brother in these words :— 


* The Cockpit, July 9, 1688. 

‘The Prince of Wales has been ill 
these three or four days; and if he has 
been so bad as people say, I believe it will 
not be long before he is an angel in heaven.’ 

‘* At last, the princess of Orange re- 
sponded to the principal subject of her 
sister’s letters, by sending to her a string 
of queries relative to the birth of the Prince 
of Wales, couched in language inadmis- 
sible here; they were answered in the 
same style by the Princess Anne, who 
prefaced and ended her answers with the 
following epistle :— 
‘ The Princess Anne of Denmark to the 

Princess of Orange. 
‘The Cockpit, July 24, 1688. 

‘I received, yesterday, yours of the 
19th, by which I find you are not satisfied 
with the account I have given you in my 
last letter; but I hope you will forgive 
me for being no more particular, when 
you consider that not being upon the place, 
all I could know must be from others, and 
having then been but a few days in town, 
I had not time to inquire so narrowly into 
things as I have since; but before I say 
any more, I can’t help telling you I am 
very sorry you should think I would be 
negligent in letting you know things of any 
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consequence: for though I am generally 
lazy, and it is true, indeed, when I write 
by post for the most part I make those 
letters very short, not daring to tell you 
any news by it, and being very ill at in- 
vention, yet I hope you will forgive my 
being lazy when I write such letters, since 
I have never missed any opportunity of 
giving you all the intelligence I am able ; 
and pray be not so unjust to believe I can 
think the doing anything you can desire 
any trouble, for certainly I would do a 
great deal more for you, if it lay in my 
power, than the answering your questions, 
which I shall now do as exactly as you 
desire.’ 


‘* These answers cannot be transcribed 
here, being given to technical questions, 
only comprehensible to medical persons, 
though needlessly rendered disgusting by 
the Princess Anne’s irreclaimable vulgar- 
ity of soul. Occasionally she betrayed 
unconsciously her actual belief in the iden- 
tity of her unfortunate brother; and the 
same conviction must have occurred to the 
clearer brain of the Princess of Orange. 
Nothing that the privy council afterwards 
received as evidence could bring stronger 
testimony of that truth than the queries 
and replies of these sisters. Anne, after 
finishing her answers, concludes her epistle 
in these words :— 

‘I have done my endeavour to inform 
myself of everything, for I have spoke 
with Mrs. Dawson, and asked her all the 
questions I could think of (for not being 
in the room when the Queen was brought 
to bed, one must inquire of somebody 
that was there), and I thought she could 
tell me as much as anybody, and would be 
less likely to speak of it; and I took all 
the care I could, when I spoke to her, to 
do it in such a manner that I might know 
everything, and, in case she should betray 
me, that the King and Queen should not 
be angry with me.’” 

We shall look forward to the con~ 
tinuation of this life with great inte- 
rest, written, as it is, with spirit and 
animation, and enriched with many cu- 
rious anecdotes and facts from sources 
little known or investigated. 


History of the House of Austria. By 
William Coxe, F.R.S. 3d edit. 3 vols. 
A JUDICIOUS and accurate re- 

print of a valuable historical work, 

founded on authentic documents, both 
rinted and manuscript. Mr. Coxe 
had access to the papers of most of the 

British ministers at Vienna from 1714 

to 1792, some of which are invaluable. 

He had also communicated to him the 
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original correspondence of ministers at 
home and ambassadors abroad ; and 
he received intelligence from persons 
in the highest and most confidential 
situations ; so that, as few historians 
have possessed equal advantages, few 
histories can be more safely relied 
on. We give one short specimen of 
the author’s style in the character of 
Maximilian the First. 

‘*No prince of his age was more dis- 
tinguished for those qualities and acquire- 
ments which form the character of a 
warrior, than Maximilian. His constitu- 
tion was capable of supporting all the 
changes and severities of the season. He 
was patient of fatigue, active, and enter- 
prising even to rashness; ardent for 
glory, and possessed a mind superior to 
dangers and difficulties. He surpassed 
his contemporaries in all military exer- 
cises, and was no less intimately acquainted 
with the theory than with practice of war. 
He improved the foundry of cannon, the 
construction of fire-arms, and the tem- 
pering of defensive armour ; made various 
discoveries in pyrotechny, and was master 
of all the science of gunnery and fortifica- 
tion known in his times. He first intro- 
duced into his dominions a standing army, 
facilitating the evolutions and discipline 
of his forces by dividing them into com- 
panies, troops, and regiments, and armed 
them with a new species of lance, which 
came into general use, and obtained for 
the German infantry the name of lantz- 
knechte, or lansquenets. 

‘¢ But all his brilliant and amiable qua- 
lities were counteracted by failings and 
defects equally great. His sanguine tem- 
per and ardent imagination hurried him 
into enterprises far above his strength 
and means, which he formed without com- 
bination and foresight; pursued without 
decision and perseverance, and abandoned 
with equal levity and versatility. A still 
greater failing in a sovereign, was his 
total neglect of economy. To his father, 
who endeavoured to correct this disposi- 
tion, he replied, ‘I am not the king of 
gold but of men,’ a sentiment which, 
though it proclaimed a liberal mind, has 
been more admired than it deserved. As 
he advanced in years, and became free of 
control, this contempt of riches degene- 
rated into thoughtless prodigality. Al- 
though during the whole course of his 
reign he was grasping money from all 
quarters, was pensioned and subsidised by 
every sovereign and state of Europe who 
had treasures to bestow, he was always 
necessitous, always greedy, reduced to 
the most dishonourable and humiliating 
expedients, and, at the commencement of 
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every new war, or the conclusion of every 
peace, his name scarcely ever appears 
without being coupled with a gratification 
in money, which rendered his poverty 
proverbial, and entailed on him the re- 
proachful epithet of Maximilian the Mo- 
neyless. With this disposition he pos- 
sessed the pardonable vanity of wishing to 
transmit his family name and achieve- 
ments to posterity, but which, like his 
other pursuits, he carried to excess. He 
wrote numerous treatises on various 
branches of human knowledge,—on reli- 
gion, morality, the military art, architec- 
ture, his own inventions, and even on 
hunting, hawking, gardening, and cookery. 
He sent throughout Germany persons of 
learning to search the archives of convents 
and abbeys, to collect genealogies of his 
ancestors, and to examine the repositories 
of the dead for monumental inscriptions. 
From these materials Maulins, one of his 
secretaries, compiled a history of his fa- 
mily, which Maximilian was accustomed 
to peruse, and which, almost in his dying 
moments, contributed to his amusement 
and consolation. After the manner of 
the ancients, his table was constantly at- 
tended by literati, whose office was to col- 
lect his sayings, and record his apoph- 
thegms ; and he was accustomed to dic- 
tate to his secretaries accounts of his life 
and actions, and descriptions of his nu- 
merous adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes. To these circumstances we owe a 
wonderfully minute account of the cha- 
racter, acquirements, and adventures of 
Maximilian; but to these circumstances 
we must likewise attribute that air and 
colouring of romance which is cast over 
his whole history, and which exhibits him 
as a being endowed with supernatural fa- 
culties, and moving in a superior sphere, 
or like the heroes which figure in eastern 
fable, and thegannals of chivalry. Thus 
he is said to have assaulted lions in their 
cages, and forced them to repress their 
native ferocity. He fell from towers un- 
hurt; he escaped from shipwreck, and 
from fire ; and when lost amid the rocks 
and precipices of the Tyrol, whither he 
had penetrated in his favourite occupation 
of hunting the chamois, and on the point 
of perishing with hunger and fatigue, he 
is extricated by an angel in the shape of 
a peasant boy. 

“« But, notwithstanding all the exagge- 
rations of flattery or the glosses of self- 
love, Maximilian was doubtless extraor- 
dinary, both as a man and a prince; and, 
though too much depreciated by modern 
historians, who seem only to have dis- 
cerned his failings, his misfortunes, and 
his wants, he rose superior to his age, by 
multifarious endowments of body and 
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mind, and was the wonder, the boast, and 
the envy of his contemporaries. To con- 
clude, had his means been equal to his 
abilities, or had his enterprising spirit, 
and his active, acute, and versatile mind 
been more under the guidance of judg- 
ment and discretion, his reign would have 
formed one of the most brilliant periods 
in Austrian history, and he would have 
been deservedly held up as the greatest 
sovereign of his time.” 


The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and 
Punishments. By R.W. Hamilton. 
THIS volume forms a part of the 

Congregational Library established by 

the friends and supporters of .evan- 

gelical and congregational noncom- 
formity. It forms, indeed, a lecture, 
as the author says, partaking rather 
of the character of an academic pre- 
lection than a popular address. ‘The 
whole is divided into eight lectures, 
including a full and elaborate and 
learned review of the important sub- 
ject discussed, the author justly laying 
his foundation on its not being a mere 
question of revelation, but viewing the 
being and constitution of man through 
the province of reason. He then 
shews how revelation proceeds upon 
the grounds of moral government, and 
its discoveries in relation to the re- 
surrection and to judgment, assuming 
the shape of a law, and exercising the 
authority of jurisdiction. He then 
shews how in case of defection from 
the moral government justice enforces 
its character in punishment ; and then 
he arrives at the great question to be 
discussed and enforced, of the nature, 
extent, and duration of that punish- 
ment, and, as this must be argued on 
the authority of Scripture, it gives 
room for much curious and learned 
discussion on the accurate meaning 
of the various words and phrases in 
Scripture relating to the subject ; and, 
lastly, the various interpretations of 
individual writers, and opinions of 
different sects and denominations are 
considered, weighed, and animadverted 
on, and the author at length defends 
the doctrine he has throughout sup- 
ported, as founded both on sound in- 
ductive reasoning, and on the strict 
and repeated and harmonious au- 
thority of Scripture, of eternal punish- 
ment being the doom of the offending 
and impenitent. There is much sound 
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and vigorous argument in this treatise, 
much accurate and solid learning, and 
much animated and even eloquent 
writing, though we could have wished 
a few phrases and expressions altered. 
We make two short extracts, being all 
we are able to do, as specimens of 
the author’s manner of reasoning and 
writing ; the first from p. 330. 


‘The inquiry will now arise, how 
punishment is necessary, why it is in- 
dispensable, and what case for justice 
exists? It is a simple answer. The 
function of justice in its sole resource of 
punishment is to mark its view and sense 
of sin. It is the divine idea of it. That 
idea must find its exponent. If the 
punishment be light the sin is light; if 
the punishment be heavy the offence is 
aggravated. Sin is the abominable thing 
which God doth hate. ‘His conduct 
towards it is the only criterion by which 
creatures can measure his hatred.’ He can- 
not deny himself every variance between 
his sentiments, and his acts would con- 
stitute that denial. ‘He doth establish 
equity.’ But punishment has never, 
hitherto, been utterly enforced. It has 
not at any time of our earthly history ex- 
posed the full turpitude of sin. ‘ How 
long shall the wicked triumph?’ Once, 
indeed, (but that awful exception pertains 
not to the argument), ‘God condemned 
sin in the flesh.’ Man in his present 
state cannot receive an adequate con- 
demnation. His ‘frame,’ his ‘ dust,’ are 
unsusceptible of its full weight. The 
circumstances of trial and probation in 
which he stands restrain and retard its 
entire infliction. The divine government 
rules man as an immortal being, pro- 
spectively of all his future. It would be 
impossible to account with him now, and 
to visit upon him all his doings. They are 
related to another sphere and duration. 
If that government were to ‘seek out the 
wickedness of the wicked and evil man 
until it found none’ it would not be the 
search which could be accomplished in 
time. Universal conscience bears out the 
principle. The self-expiatist everywhere 
confesses it. A cruel uncertainty hangs 
over allhishopes. His repentance has not 
shed sufficient tears. His maceration has 
not included sufficient tortures. He gazes 
into eternity with a shuddering distrust. 
But turning from the conceits of man let 
us think of creation and its wrong by sin. 
Had it no final cause? Is not that 
threatened to be frustrated? Was it not 
appropriated to holiness? Is it not pro- 
faned? Does no harm befal it in the 
daring openness, and example, and as- 
cendency of sin? Needs the Maker of 
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all no proof amidst this degeneracy that 
he formed creation good, that he will 
maintain his intention, and establish his 
work? ‘Shall I not visit for these things ?” 
That proof has not yet taken demonstrative 
shape. It isnot made sensible. Think 
too of His moral government. It has 
asserted and embodied many of its prin- 
ciples, many of its sanctions have been 
carried out, yet those principles are to 
this. hour insulted, and those sanctions 
which are not immediate are not only 
defiled, but are argued to the support of 
an actual impunity. Needs the great 
and everlasting King no proof that he 
‘reigneth ?’ that he is most high over all 
the earth ? that his law shall be upholden ? 
that he will vindicate it from all the as- 
persions and indignities which rest upon 
it? Requires he no personal and re- 
lative amends? The only reason why 
we do not speak of vindicative justice, as 
did our earlier divines, is that the etymo- 
logical meaning of that epithet is lost in 
a popular acceptation.. All that they in- 
tended by it we retain. That process still 
waits. We were quite willing to conduct 
our moral reasonings by natural princi- 
ples, showing how fitting is virtue, and how 
hurtful is vice. We were quite willing to 
settle our moral reasonings on this im- 
moveable condition of things. But only 
thus did we make our way. There we 
could not stop. In that constitution we 
read nothing arbitrary and contingent, but 
the justice of God. Of justice so pro- 
pounded, whatever our more transcendental 
ideas, we need conceive, for practical pur- 
poses, nothing more than that it will see 
to the obedience of the law or punish its 
disobedience. It already arraigns the 
sinner. It already condemns him. But 
its curse is not poured out. When is 
justice to decide and act? There is a 
solemnly calm provision for its satisfac- 
tion. All has been considered and ad- 
vised. ‘As for such as turn aside unto 
their crooked ways, the Lord will lead 
them forth with the workers of iniquity.’ 
‘The Lord knoweth how to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
punished.’ ‘ He willrender to them their 
desert.’ That will be ‘the great and 
notable day’ of his justice, retrieving all 
its injuries, and substantiating all its ends. 
‘ He shall call to the heavens from above, 
and to the earth, that he may judge his 
people.’ ‘The heavens shall declare his 
righteousness, for God is judge himself.’ 
Most clear is the connexion, to be traced 
link by link, between the sufferings of the 
sinner and primitive justice. It ‘ discerns 
between the righteous and the wicked, 
the precious and the vile.’ ‘It is a 
righteous ; with God to recompense 
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tribulation.’ ‘ His hand taketh hold on 
judgment.’ ‘Thou hast seen it, for thou 
beholdest mischief and spite, to requite 
it with the hand.” The language which 
describes these judicial inflictions speaks 
of a severity which medidates no reform, 
which admits no relief. ‘He will heap 
mischiefs.’ ‘Thine hand shall find out 
all thine enemies.’ ‘Thou shalt make 
them as a fiery oven in the time of thine 
anger ; the Lord shall swallow them up in 
his wrath, and the fire shall devour them.’ 
‘Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 
fire, and brimstone.’ Justice unshrink- 
ingly undertakes the charge and the doing 
of all. It averts not its eye, it holds not 
back its hand. It looks for no excuse 
in tendency, in consequence, in existing 
things. It assumes the defence and 
responsibility of all the misery and the 
converse.” 


The second is from p. 461, relating 
to a point much considered, much can- 
vassed, and altogether subject to a 
great variety of opinions, and viewed 
also, we are afraid, through the medium 
of suspicious ‘and interested feelings 
and desires. 


‘‘Itis felt in the sense of objection 
that there can be no such difference of 
character between the good and evil as 
can justify this difference of treatment. 
The distinction of the least aggravated 
sinner and of the most inconsistent saint 
is considered to be too small to warrant 
this most diverse result. With such ex- 
ceptions we have nothing to do, it is 
purely supposititions. May not this least 
aggravated sinner be the saint? May not 
this most inconsistent saint be the sinner? 
But with the question, on the assurance 
of these distinctive characters, we do not 
for a moment shrink to deal. We may 
complain, indeed, that the statement is 
not made rightly. If the question be of 
the wicked we see in their punishment 
the fulfilment of alaw; if it be unjust so 
is the law. If the question be of the 
righteous we immediately renounce their 
personal claim. ‘ Boasting is excluded.’ 
* By grace ye are saved.’ The reward- 
ableness of their ‘ work of faith and 
labour of Jove’ is subsequent to their sal- 
vation, and dependant upon it. Their 
felicity is not proportioned to works 
of righteousness which they have done, 
but to the everlasting righteousness of 
the Messiah, and to the exceeding great- 
ness of the divine power in them who 
believe. We consider no act and work 
of grace to be virtual or sensible, but 
wide as the relationship and deep as the 
nature of their subjects. The Christian 
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heaven would not be due any more than 
congenial to innocence, much less can the 
fallen, however restored, have a right to 
it. Itis free inheritance and gift. Nor 
would we for a moment conceal, in pon- 
dering the difference of heaven and hell, 
that, while the latter is the distribution of 
eternal justice, the other is the largess of 
infinite grace. Nevertheless, as sin forms 
a character appropriate to the world of 
suffering, so does salvation form a charac- 
ter meet for the world of purity and joy. 
And it must not be forgotten that Scrip- 
ture seems often to treat of certain known 
distinctions between the righteous and 
wicked as not the most marked and im- 
portant. We must look to the respective 
disposition. The one talent is restored, 
though not doubled, yet how is that ‘ un- 
profitable’ servant punished, while they 
who put their deposits to usury are abun- 
dantly rewarded? The virgins have all 
slumbered, all have awakened and trimmed 
their lamps ; but the wise preparation and 
the foolish neglect respectively of the 
necessary oil makes all the difference 
of the welcome and the disownment. It 
certainly appears to be the design of 
Scripturé to mark very strongly the dis- 
tinction of the righteous from the wicked. 
He is not negatively described. He is 
not comparatively approved. He is not 
exhibited as only less wicked. He is 
better than his neighbour. Positive ex- 
cellence distinguishes him: his principles 
and conduct partake of real virtue. The 
judgment of the last day is appointed, 
among other ends, to make this known. 
Then shall ‘ we discern between the right- 
eous and the wicked ;’ ‘ the precious shall 
be taken forth from the vile ;’ ‘ He shall 
separate them one from another.’ We 
see but two classes advancing towards the 
judgment seat: we see but two classes 
withdrawing from it. The constant tone 
of revelation consists with this immense 
difference between them. There is no- 
thing in the diversities of their destiny but 
perfectly agrees with the inspired state- 
ments concerning them now. We might 
well stand prepared for the result. And 
the thought becomes very solemn, in re- 
membering that there are only two states 
in eternity ; that only two characters are 
now known, distinct as those states, and 
decidedly appropriate to the one or the 
other.” 


There is no wonder that great diffi- 
culty and diversity of sentiment is 
found on this subject, seeing that it 
may after all be considered only as 
fragmentary, as part of a great myste- 
rious system, only a small portion of 
which is, or probably could be, re- 
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vealed to the human understanding ; 
and, dark as it is, it is rendered still 
darker by being so indissolubly con- 
nected with the strongest passions, 
hopes, desires, and terrors which our 
nature is capable of feeling, and by 
which the judgment is warped, and 
the reason influenced in her decisions. 


Nozrani in Egypt and Syria. 
THIS little work by Mr. T. Wilson, 
dated from the Close, Norwich, con- 
tains much interesting information, 
and is written in a style very suitable 
to the subject. “To travel with ad- 
vantage,” says Dr. Johnson, “ one must 
first have studied at home,” and the 
author of the present volume was pre- 
sew by previous acquirement to avail 
imself of those treasures of know- 
ledge which have long been spread 
over the lands he visited; carefully 
tracing the footsteps of authentic his- 
tory from shore to shore, or following 
with delighted eye the visionary splen- 
dours which the muse of poetry has 
scattered over the land So loved. 
The land of Egypt and the land of 
Israel were the two great objects of 
the author’s search; the most inter- 
esting subjects of his book are the 
Pyramids and Jerusalem; and where 
could on this globe be subjects of 
eater interest viewed or described ? 
Ir. Wilson has well united the cha- 
racter of the scholar and traveller. 
The knowledge of the one animated 
and enlivened, corrected and enlarged, 
by the enterprize of the other. Of late 
years, since peace has opened the long 
closed portals of Europe (we trust 
never to be shut again), the study of 
the ancient writers Son received much 
advantage from the research of 
scholars, who have read their Homer 
and Herodotus, their Xenophon and 
Pausanias, on the very spots where the 
authors wrote or lived, and thus trans- 
ferred into the inanimate page the vi- 
gour and freshness of sor life. It is 
surely more profitable to read Livy on 
the Alpine passes than in the marshes 
of Ely; and Homer would be under- 
stood more clearly and admired more 
easily on the banks of the Scamander 
than in Christchurch meadows. We 
have often thought how advanta- 
geous it would be to found a classical 
college for travel in one - the Ionian 
3 
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islands, where a university education 
might be completed, and all the learn- 
ing, wisdom, and genius of Greece 
wafted back from its long exile in our 
northern climes to its own enchanted 
home, where every gift of nature, and 
every achievement of art, seem to have 
combined to form an imperishable 
model of the intellectual perfection of 
the human race. But we must put a 
stop to our own reveries, and turn 
to our author’s more ne pee pages ; 
and here all we can do is to make a 
few casual extracts from such passages 
as we noted with our pencil as we 
went along. 

P. 61. At Cairo the author is con- 
trasting the character and customs of 
the European and Oriental. No tables 
there, no chair, no forks, no glass win- 
dows, no women, no substantial sirloins 
of beef, no legs of mutton, no hats or 
coats, no watches or telescopes: well 
may it be said— 

“The rule of contradiction seems to 
prevail between East and West wherever 
there is room to differ. I have some- 
where seen a curious parallel of opposition, 
which might be carried to an amusing 
length, e. g. they read and write from 
right to left, we from left to right; they 
shave the hair of the head and let beard 
and moustache grow, we let the hair of 
the head grow and shave both beard and 
moustache ; we take off our hats in church, 
they take off their shoes ; we sit on chairs, 
they recline on cushions ; we eat with 
knife and fork, they prefer finger and 
thumb ; we dance with steps of the feet, 
they dance with gestures of the body; 
our clothes are tight and buttoned, theirs 
loose and tied ; we calculate by the sun, 
they calculate by the moon; we ride with 
straight legs, they with knees up to the 
chin; our necks are enveloped and heads 
bare, their necks are bare and heads en- 
veloped ; their code, abjuring wine, pork, 
and things strangled, permits polygamy ; 
our code, permitting wine, pork, and things 
strangled, abhors polygamy. Thus in 
religion, morals, politics, literature and 
life, we hate, despise, oppose, misunder- 
stand, and misrepresent each other.”’ 


Other travellers, from Clarke down- 
wards, have given us elaborate ac- 
counts of the following singular per- 
sons, but none in a more graphic or 
spirited manner than our author. 

“One of the most extraordinary 
sights in Cairo is what is called a Zikr, 
or dancing circle of howling dervises (pro- 
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nounced dervéesh). I have been several 
times to their mosque, and every time am 
more struck with the absurd but fascina- 
ting ceremonial rite. These men are a 
class of religious fanatics, a sort of mendi- 
cant order, laying claim to special sanctity 
with peculiar powers, and are accordingly 
held in high respect by the people: their 
costume is usually a lofty conical cap of 
black or white wool, with a wide-sleeved 
frock belted round the waist, and the legs 
naked to the knee. The zikr, or circle, is 
formed by a number sometimes approach- 
ing a hundred, who commence by bowing 
lowly and solemnly one to the other, turn- 
ing alternately right and left, and pro- 
nouncing, in the deepest of all pectoral 
tones, the name of Allah, or more nearly 
Ollah ; they soon join hands and begin a 
cadenced movement to the right, still 
bowing low and swinging to and fro, with 
imperturbable gravity, to the slow sound 
of Allah! Allah! Allah! gradually grow- 
ing quicker and quicker, deeper and deeper, 
with an accelerated pace round and round 
which begins to tell upon the brain of the 
grim votaries of the dance, which soon 
waxes ‘ fast and furious.’ The swinging 
and bowing, mopping and mowing, reaches 
to a frantic pitch ; the deep, hoarse sound 
of Allah bursts into a wild double-bass 
chorus of La illaha il Allah—the revolving 
ring bows, jumps, and whirls, lower, 
higher, and quicker—the deep-mouthed 
chaunt sinks to a husky, exhausted, spas- 
modic grunt, and the panting, foaming 
maniacs reel senseless to the earth in 
epileptic paroxysm. A spectator looks on 
this marvellous dance, first with a strong 
sense of the ludicrous, then with a degree 
of apprehension as to what may come 
next ; and, lastly, with a kind of riveted 
fascination bordering upon animal mag- 
netism, which urges him to rush in and 
join the solemn antic with all his might 
and main.” 


The following anecdote we do not 
recollect to have read before. (P. 199.) 


‘¢ Early in the morning of our last day 
at Suez, Omar appears with horses and 
provision for a ride round the Gulf to 
Azoun Musa, or the Wells of Moses, and 
we cross by the ford at low water, not far 
from where they say Napoleon: and his 
staff were near meeting the fate of Pharoah 
and his host. The First Consul was re- 
turning in the evening from a visit to these 
same fountains, and, though the tide was 
rising, wished to save the circuit round the 
head of the creek; in they accordingly 
went, ‘the horse and his rider,’ for the 
passage of the Red Sea, with a military 
laugh at Pharoah’s fate; but the laugh 
did not last long; the flood tide rushed 
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up the gulf with a roaring rapidity for 
which they were not prepared ; the night 
grew pitch dark, and Cesar and his fortune 
were never in greater peril. They were 
extricated, however, by the self-possession 

of the French general, who, calling his 
scattered, struggling aides-de-camp round 

him, sent them off in different directions, 

all radiating from himself as 2 motionless 

centre. Several horses were seen swim- 

ming for life, and their riders shouting 

for help ; but one had gone steadily far a- 

head on firm ground in shallow water, and 

his clear call of encouragement pointed 

out the only line of safety and escape: 

all followed their leader, and all emerged 

from the bubbling, whirling flood safe and 

sound at Kolzum Point. Buonaparte told 

this story at St. Helena, priding himself 
upon his presence of mind, and speculating 
upon the consequence to Europe had his 

self-possession failed. He seemed specially 

amused at the idea of the text his over- 

throw in the Red Sea would have afforded 

to all the pulpits of Christendom; but the 

death of the lonely captive, on his Prome- 

thean rock in the wild Atlantic, afforded 

a more impressive and instructing lesson 

to worthless, high-vaulting ambition, than 

could have been given by running an ima- 

ginary parallel between men and times so 

far removed. One point alone was in 

common to the two—Pharoah and Napo- 

leon—both were proud and mighty, and 

both in due season, and for an appointed 

purpose, were ‘ put down from their seats 

and scattered in the imagination of their 

hearts.’ ’’ 


If the communication made to the 
author as related in the following pas- 
sage is true, we consider it to be most 
singularly curious, and well worthy of 
scientific investigation: we have much 
doubt about it, but still feel dissatisfied 
at the cursory manner in which it is 
mentioned. (P. 285). 


‘The army of Cambyses suffered from 
the same plague in the wilderness of 
Ammon, where fifty thousand men pe- 
rished, whom he had detached from 
Thebes to destroy the temple of Jupiter. 
This reminds me that a French officer, 
high in the service of the Basha, employed 
to search for coal, assured us that, in an- 
cient times, what we call artesian wells 
were very common in the Desert, and that 
the Persian army was destroyed by the 
stopping up of these wells by the wan- 
dering tribes, who spiked them scientifi- 
cally with wedges of rock, which Mon- 
sieur le Bey professed to have occasionally 
discovered in his geological researches ; 
be this as it may, history declares that not 
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one of the fifty thousand soldiers of Cam- 
byses either reached the Oracle of Ammon 
or returned to Thebes.’’ 

The following short p: e has dis- 
enchanted us at once from that willing 
thraldom in which the fond narratives 
of Lord Prudhoe and Mr. Webster 
and others had so long held us ; we own 
this with deep regret ; we reluctantly 
feel that the power of Egypt hath de- 
parted from the land, and that the 
dynasty of the great magicians of 
Pharoah has for ever closed. 

Evanuit omnis 
Herbarum virtus, et me meacarminafallunt. 


** Among the lions of Cairo, an Eng- 
lishman feels bound not to overlook 
the famous magician, a second-sighted 
seer, indebted for a comfortable living and 
a European reputation to a mystifying ar- 
ticle which appeared some years since in 
the Quarterly ; we accordingly invite the 
spirit-calling Magus, who appears at our 
summons more readily than the spirits do 
at his, though the hocus-pocus of fragrant 
smoke and mumbling charm is conducted 
and contemplated with laudable gravity on 
both sides. The Arab boy (the first we 
could catch in the streets) stares with all 
his eyes into the ink puddle in his palm, 
seeing anything or nothing, anybody or 
nobody alternately, till the broad practical 
hand of a merry member of the party laid 
on the back of his head, dabs the poor 
urchin’s nose into the lamp black, and we 
dismiss the conjuror, after a sociable regale 
of pipes and coffee, in high good-humour 
with his reception and his fee, apparently 
quite of our opinion that it would be a 
wasting of faggots to burn him for a 
wizard. The gravity of the face was cre- 
ditable to his command of countenance, 
especially as he divined that we could see 
nearly as far into a mill-stone as himself, 
being doubtless of Cicero’s mind—‘ Mi- 
rabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex 
cum haruspicem viderit ; hoc mirabilius, 
quod vos inter vos risum tenere possitis.’’’ 


Mary Tudor: a Drama. By Sir 
Aubrey De Vere. 

PART THE FIRST of this drama 
is very superior to Part the Second. 
The greatest defect in both is in the 
character of Queen Mary. There is 
some dramatic power in both pieces, 
and poetical feeling, and well-chosen 
language; but there is a want of in- 
creasing interest in the story, and of 
attachment to any particular character, 
except, perhaps, in the one instance of 
Lady Jane Gray. 
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In the delineation of the character 
of Mary, the author has run into too 
violent contrasts, and has overstepped 
the bounds of that poetic reserve which 
should be found restraining and con- 
trolling the most violent passions and 
feelings. We give, as a specimen of 
what we mean, part of a scene in which 
Queen Mary has, unperceived and un- 
suspected, overheard the treachery of 
her lover Exeter, just after she had 
accepted him. The whole is impro- 
bable in design, and coarse and un- 
natural in execution. 


EXETER (to ELIZABETH). 
Promise me one boon, at least ; 


If not forgiveness, silence. She whom I loathe, 
Whom | must wed, will soon be here—— 


Mary (staggering forward). 


Is here! 
O God! O God! 


ELIZABETH. 
What have you heard? Whate’er 
I said I am prepared to re-avow. 
No plotter I,—no spier out of plots! 


Mary. 
O God! O God! 


ELIZABETH. 


I spoke in haste,—forgive me, 
My poor, poor sister! Only be calm and hear 
me! [wildly. 
Nay, pluck not at your throat; stare not so 
Will no one fetch some water? She will choke. 


Mary. 
What’s this? WhereamI? The earth reels; 
the wind 
Howls thro’ my ears! Your hand, sir, or I fall. 
Elizabeth, you weep! something has happen’d! 
What, what! has any one assail’d my life? 
My brain is wounded! 


GARDINER (aside). 


We must change her thoughts, 
Or she will straight go mad. I bring, my liege, 
False Dudley’s pardon. 


Mary. 


Ha! a pardon—Dudley ! 
Yes, I remember. Give it—quickly, quickly— 
Give it! Thus, thus, like my poor heart, I 
rend thee, [fiend ! 
I crush thee! Thou shalt die, O pandering 
There was another paper,—give it to me,— 
Warrant of doom! A pen! There, let him die! 


[Signs the warrant. 
Stabber of hearts !—ere sunset, hear ye? ven- 
geance ! [vengeance ! 


A vulture gnaws my heart! Food, food for 
Soft, there was yet another,—where is he? 
And she, my loving sister,—Boleyn’s child! 
Seize on the false ones! 


[ Nov. 


GARDINER. 
She is innocent. 
ELIZABETH. 
My lord, I pray you, peace ! 
Mary. 
Who dare oppose me? 
Obey me, sir,—or, or,—obstruct me not, 
Or I will do such deeds as shall make pale 
The Angel of the Record! Ha! still here? 
Thou wretched, wretched man! Yet let me 
look 
One moment on the face I loved. 

[She catches EXETER’s arm, gazes wistfully 
on his face, then suddenly kisses his fore- 
head. 

The last— 
Passion’s last weakness! Iam weak no more. 
Henceforth I root all softness from my heart. 
Away with him,—with her! 

[Exeunt EXETER and ELIZABETH separately, 
in custody. 


Enter a Page, bearing a cup. 
What’s this? some wine? 
Aye, let me taste,—I need it,—I am faint. 
[She lifts the cup. 
I take this as a sacramental pledge; 
Henceforth am I a dedicated creature 
To my country, tomy God. Irendall weakness 
Forth from my bleeding heart; nor sin, nor 
love 
Shall warp me. If I live, I'll rule this land 
For pious ends severe,—not happiness ; 
*Tis duty,—for my people, for my Church! 
[She drinks, making the sign of the cross. 
The Church for England! England for the 
Church! [Exeunt. 


See also the same objections to scene 
5 of the last Act, and to great portions 
of the second part. The faults we 
have pointed out would appear most 
open and offensive on the stage. But, 
indeed, the subject was not well chosen; 
there is so little to interest, to love, or 
to respect. 

From the poems we take, as a spe- 
cimen suitable to our restricted limits, 
the following : 


A POET’S HOME. 
I ask not stately palaces,— 
Mine be a cottage closed with trees— 
Airy, yet shelter’d—on a slope, 
Where the eye may range with hope. 
A poet’s nest, with alleys green, 
High terraced walks, and glades between. 
Let roses, and each climbing flower, 
Hang round my white walls like a bower. 
Before my porch a white parterre, 
With blooming shrubs that scent the air; 
While trees, of every flower and leaf, 
Group thickly round in dark relief. 
Give to my books a spacious room, 
Through green leaves lit (a sunny gloom), 
With one deep window in a bow, 
To catch the various scene below: 
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The winding stream, the cultured vale, 
The meadows hedged with poplars pale ; 
‘The manor-house, the spire, the town, 
With gardens green, and stubbles brown; 
The sparkling mill, and shadowy bridge, 
And, stern o’er all, yon mountain ridge, 
Thrusts from out each jutting rock 

The giant antlers of the oak ; 

And, bathing in yon sunny lake, 

The shadows of his purple peak. 


Such be my home, love’s wedded smile 
Making life blest and holy; while, 
Sporting their kindred flowers among, 
We watch our bright-faced infant throng ; 
Or, ’mid a group of faithful friends 
(When the light of day descends), 
Round the household fire rehearse 
Some famous page of ancient verse ; 
Or with airy feet advance 

To the unpremeditated dance ; 

Or bend o’er music’s witcheries, 

With parting lips, and glist’ning eyes. 
And let me gather round my door 

A busy, cheerful, virtuous poor— 
Homely in speech, and free from art— 
Truth and the Bible in their heart. 


Thus let me live! and, when I die, 
Not fade from good men’s memory ; 
Leaving to those I love a name 
Lov’d, and not all unknown to fame. 


A short Account of Organs built in 
England from the Reign of King 
Charles the Second to the present 
Time. 12mo. 

THE anonymous author of this very 
interesting little volume has been in- 
duced to enter upon its compilation, 
upon considering the great destruc- 
tion of the fine old organs of this 
country which has been going on for 
the last sixty years, and is still going 
on, in the hope that his observations 
may have some effect in preventing 
their wanton destruction in future. 
He remarks that the general excuse 
for removing them from our churches 
(though their enemies even acknow- 
ledge that their tone is in most re- 
spects far superior to the organs built 
at the present time), is this, that they 
are totally unfit for the performance 
of the music of the day, which, in his 
opinion, is a strong argument in their 
favour, and an additional reason for 
their being retained ; for the music of 
the day is certainly very far from ec- 
clesiastical in its style, and therefore 
far more deserves turning out than 
the fine organs of Schmidt, Harris, 
and others. 


‘‘The reason why these beautiful in- 


struments are so often destroyed is, that 
the clergy and those in authority are per- 
suaded by their organists that the in- 
struments in question are not fit to play 
upon ; by which they mean that it is im- 
possible to show off upon them in the 
most approved fashion, for they have 
neither pedals, swell, or any of those 
complicated contrivances with which these 
modern music-mills (as Mr. Jebb most 
aptly calls them in his Lectures on the 
Choral Service,) are crowded. Every 
lover of true cathedral music must have 
experienced how much these modern 
alterations and additions to the organ 
mar the effect of that most devotional 
manner of performing the church service. 
In the chanting of the Psalms, the at- 
tention is continually drawn from the 
voices by the perpetual changing of stops 
and clattering of composition pedals; for 
the modern cathedral organist scarcely 
ever accompanies six verses on the same 
stops, or even on the same row of keys, 
and keeps up a perpetual thundering with 
the pedals throughout the Psalms, when 
perhaps the choir he is accompanying 
consists of ten little boys, and six or at 
most eight men, three or four of whom 
are either disabled by old age, or a long 
continued habit of drunkenness. At pre- 
sent, in many churches the choir might 
almost as well be silent, for the whole 
service is thundered by the organ, so that 
the voices are only audible at intervals, 
and those very wide ones too.”’ 


With respect to parochial organs, 
the author is no less severe in his re- 
marks; though he admits that “the 
singing is in general so execrable as 
to justify the organist’s playing with 
some force, in order that he may in 
some degree hide the defects both of 
the school children and the congrega- 
tion, who generally sing half a note 
below pitch.” He adds that 
‘in a parish church the organist is often 
a self-sufficient inexperienced person, with 
probably a good deal of execution on his 
instrument, who can use the pedals per- 
fectly, and knows how to manage (so far 
as the shifting of the chord is concerned) 
all the contrivances with which the im- 
mense organ may be crowded ; in short 
he considers himself as a first-rate per- 
former, and persuades other people that 
he is so too, and on the strength of this 
he inflicts upon the congregation long 
voluntaries, interludes, &c. which consist 
either of his own vulgar imagination, or 
selections from the last new opera. As 
for a bumptious country organist, with 
one of these Mills at his command, he is 
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in his glory, and his hearers in amaze- 
ment.’’ 


The author has gone the right way 
to work in supporting his ments 
and his strictures by historical and 
descriptive particulars: and his col- 
lections will, we think, be found both 
interesting, and for the most part new 
to the reader. 

His original design, as mentioned in 
the title page, was to confine himself 
to the period from the Restoration 
downwards; but in an introductory 
chapter he has prefixed some inform- 
ation of a somewhat earlier date. In 
a future edition he will, we hope, to 
render his subject complete, begin 
with the “ payres of organs” of our 
ancient churches. 

The catalogue of organs that es- 
caped the fury of the Puritanical 
soldiers is very short. One of the 
most remarkable was that of Magda- 
lene college, Oxford, which Cromwell 
removed to Hampton Court, for his 

eculiar solace, and which, after hav- 
ing been restored for a time to the 
college, now stands in the abbey 
church of Tewkesbury. Another was 
the organ of York minster, built in 
the reign of Charles I. and the speci- 
fication for the making of which is 
still extant. It perished in the un- 
fortunate fire of 1829. A third was 
at St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where it remained until 1840; a 
fourth at King’s college, in the same 
university; the case of which, of the 
time of Henry VIIL., remains, but the 
ipes were changed in the reign of 
illiam and Mary. The organ of 
Worcester cathedral was also sup- 
posed to date before Puritanism, but 
this has been lately removed. 

The organs of cathedrals and great 
churches having been mostly destroy- 
ed during the Commonwealth, there 
was a great demand for new ones at 
the Restoration, but only four builders 
are known to have been then in busi- 
ness in this country. These were 
Ralph Dallans, who built the organ 
now at Rugby, and perhaps that still 
standing in the Music School at Ox- 
ford ; John Looseman, of Exeter, who 
constructed the organ in the cathe- 
dral of that city; and the author has 
also found the names of Thamar of 
Peterborough, and Preston of York, 
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Organ built by Schmidt. 
but none of their works are known to 
him. 
It was under these circumstances 
that several organ-builders were in- 


duced to repair to England from the 
continent. 


*“ BERNARD ScHMIDT, a German, was 
the first to come over, and to him we 
owe many of the finest organs in the 
country. The vignette (which we are 
permitted to extract) represents the organ- 
case generally adopted by Schmidt, and is 
one from which he seldom deviated in 
general arrangement. The organ of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, which he built, was de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, to be in 
keeping with the stalls, &c. and executed 
by Gibbons. It differs entirely from the 
example given, but it is the only excep- 
tion of Schmidt’s with which the writer is 
acquainted.” 

To this circumstance, which is re- 
markable, and which also belongs to 
the organs of the other great builders, 
we beg to draw particular attention, 
and it is for this reason that we have 
been desirous to show our readers 
these patterns, in order that they may 
make their own observations, and be 
induced to contribute to the general 
stock of information on the subject. 
The author subsequently remarks :— 


“The cases which were built by 
Schmidt, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, are far better than any 
thing that has yet been built since, for, 
although the detail is not ecclesiastical, 
still the old form is kept up, and the ge- 
neral appearance is the same as those 
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Organ built by Harris. 


erected in Germany and Flanders, from 
the latter end of the fourteenth to the end 
of the sixteenth century, and the carved 
work is bold, and consists only of open- 
work panelling in imitation of foliage and 
flowers, with large angel’s heads ; and at 
the present time, with the assistance of a 
hundred and sixty years, they really look 
very venerable, especially when they have 
diapered pipes, which is the case in the 
Durham cathedral organ, and some 
others.” 

Schmidt built a great number of or- 
gans from about 1680to 1706, including 
the large ones at St. Paul’s, Durham 
cathedral, the Temple church (which 
is generall considered Schmidt’s 
masterpiece}, _ and Trinity college, 
Cambridge. The great beauty of his 
instruments consists in the sweetness 
and brilliancy of the wooden pipes. 


ite ba 





P. 54. ‘*The writer has in his posses- 
sion two chamber organs of Schmidt's ; 
they resemble his church organs much in 
tone and in all other respects, both having 
been originally below concert pitch, and 
both have had the misfortune of having 
their pipes cut, to render the pitch 
higher ; but they seem not to have suf- 
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Organ built by Snetzler. 


fered much, as they are still very sweet 
toned. The larger one contains six stops, 
and has two sets of keys, and two wind 
chests ; but the upper row of keys acts 
upon both wind chests, so as to form the 
great organ. The stops are: stopt dia- 
pason, wood ; open diapason, wood ; open 
flute, wood ; ‘stopt flute, metal ; fifteenth, 
metal ; furniture, metal. The vignette 
represents the smaller one.” 


According to Dr. Burney, “ Smith 
had not been many months here before 
Harris arrived from France, with his 
son René or Renatus, an ingenious 
and active young man,” who, after the 
death of Dallans in 1672, became a 
formidable competitor to Schmidt. 


‘*The cases of Harris are much more 
elaborate than those of Schmidt, and 
many of the details are those which were 
in common use in fitting up the apart- 
ments of the court and nobility of France, 
during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth ; 
wreaths of flowers and indelicate fat 
cupids, by way of angels, with drapery 
used for every purpose in the world but 
to cover their nakedness.”’ 

P. 57. “The etching at the head of 
this chapter, represents one of Harris’s 
organ cases: but he does not seem to have 
been constant, like Smith, to any one 
particular form, so that his organs are 
not so easily recognised at first sight as 
those of his rival. The organ cases of 
St. Sepulchre’s, London, and St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, resemble the ex- 
ample given, and they were built before 
the death of the elder Harris. But the 
instruments of this builder may be readily 
ascertained by examining the mouths of 
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the front pipes, which are not sunk, as is 
usually the case, but are raised above the 
surface of the pipe, so that the mouth is 
more prominent than any other part of it. 
The organs made by this workman and his 
son, are certainly only second in excellence 
to those of Schmidt. His diapasons are 
both sweet and rich, and his chorus is 
vivacious and ringing, even more so than 
Schmidt’s, and his reed stops, though far 
inferior to those made at present, are also 
superior to his.’’ * 


After Schreider, Schwarbrook, By- 
field, Bridge, and Jordan, who were 
all good workmen, but of inferior 
celebrity, comes Snetzler, whose organs 
are still very numerous. 

P. 72. ‘* Snetzler seems to have arrived 
in England somewhere about the year 
1735. He owed his fame chiefly to the 
organ he built for Lynn Regis in Norfolk, 
being recommended to the corporation of 
that town by Dr. Burney. In this organ 
was a double diapason, which then must 
have been a novelty in this country; he 
also first introduced his dulciana stop, 
which ever since has continued popular, 
and has been employed in almost every 
organ since built. His instruments are 
remarkable for the purity of their tone, 
and the extreme brilliancy of their chorus 
stops, which in this respect surpassed any 
thing that had been heard before in this 
country, and which have never since been 
equalled. His reed stops were also much 
better than those built before his time. 
His organs, though they are more brilliant 
than their predecessors, fall short of that 
fulness of tone which characterized those 
of Schmidt, Harris, Schreider, &c. &c. 
but they are nevertheless most charming 
instruments. 

** Snetzler, Green, and others, in the 
middle of the last century, inclosed their 
organs in cases as much like a square box 
as possible, the side being quite as broad 
as the front, and the tryptic-like form, 
which was kept up by Schmidt by making 
the front overhang on each side, was dis- 
continued.’’ 

-_ Contemporary with and succeeding 
Snetzler was Green, who was very 
much patronized by King George the 
Third, for whom he built the organ in 
St. meena chapel, Windsor, and 
another which the ~ yoy to 
Salisbury cathedral. e have not 
extracted the pattern of his later cases, 





* See in our Magazine for August, 1844: 
p- 145, a letter containing remarks upon 
several of the organs of the London 
churches. 
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as it is a frightful mock Gothic, and 
it is sufficient to say so. 

P. 81. ‘‘ The writer is obliged to con- 
fess that he cannot join in the general 
admiration of Green’s organ building. 
He certainly carried his system of voicing 
the pipes to the highest degree of delicacy ; 
but what he gained in that way he lost in 
the general effect of the instrument. In 
his diapasons, though the quality of tone 
is sweet, at the same time it is very thin, 
and his chorus is entirely destitute of 
either fulness or brilliancy of tone. His 
choir organs are pretty toned, and would 
make nice chamber organs, but they want 
firmness. One would suppose that Green 
was anxious in his instruments to emulate 
the tone of a musical snuff-box, rather 
than that of an organ.” 

After Green, the author notices 
Avory, who built the organs in the 
cathedrals of Winchester and Carlisle, 
and some others of note: then Eng- 
land, Elliott, and some other builders 
of more or less importance. The pre- 
sent leading builders are Hill, Gray, 
and Bishop, lists of whose principal 
works are given, as are those of their 
predecessors. 

The last chapter of the volume is 
devoted to organ-cases, in which, after 
describing the characteristics of the 
old makers which we have already 
extracted, he remarks that the Gothic 
style patronised by George III. has 
been from time to slightly improved 
in the details, though they were in- 
judiciously applied. 

‘“¢ Every part of a church has been imi- 
tated for an organ-case, and attempts 
have been made, at one time, to make 
the organ look like a tomb, at another 
like a screen, at another the canopies of 
the stalls have been placed on the top of 
the organ, and latterly, as if in despair of 
producing any thing decent, the organ has 
been put out of sight altogether.”’ 

The author has, in conclusion, given 
engravings of some cases designed b 
Mr. Pugin, in closer accordance wit 
ancient ecclesiastical furniture; but 
we cannot say that we entirely ap- 
prove of their details, though we think 
the triptich outline deserves to be kept 
in view. 


For the situation of the organ our 
author suggests the side of the choir 
in large churches (and he remarks 
that at Lincoln the organ was so 
placed, at the time of Dugdale’s view) ; 
or over the western entrance as at 
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Amiens, if assisted by a small organ 
on the north side of the choir; but, 
especially where the.choir is carried 
under a central tower, he recommends 
it to be placed under the northern 
arch thereof, as it now stands’ at 
Winchester, and might with great 
propriety be placed at Norwich, Chi- 
chester, and several other churches. 
We are anxious to learn what has been 
determined respecting the organ in 
Eton College Chapel: as we should 
regret to see it again block up the 
western arch, which we heard. was not 
unlikely, because a person high in 
authority entertained some unfounded 
fears that its removal might be attri- 
buted to oe views. Perhaps 
the present little book may enlighten 
the councils of Eton. 


A Guide to the Birth- Town of Shakspere 
and the Poet's Rural Haunts. By 
George May, Author of the History 
of Evesham. 12mo. 9 engravings. 

The Home of Shakspere Illustrated 
and Described. By F. W. Fairholt, 
P.S.A. 12mo. 33 engravings. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. (The Land we 
Iie In.) By Charles Knight. 
Royal 8vo. 9 engravings. 

The Shakspere Newspaper. A broad 
sheet. 12 cuts. (Two editions.) 

The Illustrated London News, Sept. 18. 
12 engravings of Stratford, Sc. 

The Atlus newspaper, No.1116. A re- 
cent Visit to Shakspeare’s House at 
Stratford. 

Statement of the Committee for the 
Purchase and Restoration of Shake- 
speare’s House. 12mo. 3 engravings. 


THE English people have resolved, 
it seems, to erect a new temple to their 
national pride, and these publications, 
among others, must be considered the 
harbingers of their purpose. At such 
periods of enthusiasm we are often 
amused at the expressions produced 
by recently ignited zeal. Persons who 
hastily adopt ideas new to themselves, 
seem to imagine that all the world has 
hitherto been lying in darkness. To 
listen to some modern “ archeologists,” 
one would be persuaded that the anti- 
quities of England had been wholly 
neglected until their happy advent : 
and to attend to some rhapsodists upon 

spere one would forget there ever 
was a Malone, a Steevens, or a Garrick. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXVIIL. 
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Common gratitude alone should some- 
times induce men to acknowledge that 


Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona; 


but this does not exactly accord with 
the self-glorification of many of those 
who attach. themselves to movements 
of this kind. Their motto rather is, 
Now may my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale. 


They seek to have it said of them» 
as the Director of the Shakespeare 
Society has recently said of a well- 
known accumulator of MSS.: “ His 
name is now indissolubly connected with 
the biography of our great dramatist.”* 

We have been led into this train of 
reflection, upon the present occasion, 
because we do not forget, (however 
others may find it convenient so to 
do,) that Stratford-upon-Avon has 
long possessed an antiquary and his- 
torian, who from the early part of a 
now long extended life has been very 
instrumental in preserving and perpe- 
tuating the documentary treasures 
connected with the town and its illus- 
trious Native; and who, with a merit 
far beyond that of the mere collector 
or virtuoso, has always been ready to 
impart to others the results of his re- 
searches. In his earlier days, Mr. R. 
B. Wheler was a frequent contributor 
to our pages; and, more recently, it 
was through his hands that Shakspere’s 
Marriage Licence Bond was first made 
public in our number for Sept. 1836. 

His Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon 
was first published, we believe, in the 
year 1799; there have been several edi- 
tions, and in 1806 Mr. Wheler com- 
pleted a larger work, entitled, “ A His- 
tory of the Town,” which has been the 
real source of information for all those 
who have subsequently written upon it. 

Having thus performed our due ac- 
knowledgments for past services, we 
proceed to say a few words of the se- 
veral productions before us. 

Mr. May’s Companion Book to Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon is a very pretty little 
book indeed. The author’s long ap- 
prenticeship to the study of local an- 
tiquities at Evesham brings him to the 
task with some experience; and this 
has tempered his judgment ; for, whilst 
he is not deficient in enthusiasm for 
his subject (forcibly as well as sensibly 





* Shakespeare Society Papers, iii. 130, 
3 
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expressed), we do not find him run- 
ning wild into those fustian rhapsodies 
which some writers imagine are neces- 
sarily expected at the mere mention of 
the name of Shakspere. The sketches 
of his draughtsman Mr. Colson are 
tasteful, and in Mr. Williams he has 
certainly the wood-engraver who ap- 
pears to us to understand drawing 
better than most of his fellows. 

Mr. Fairholt’s Home of Shakspere is 
less complete as a general guide to the 
town of Stratford than Mr. May’s 
book, but it treats even more fully of 
the memorials and relics of the Poet, 
ny his house, of all parts of 
which it presents us with representa- 
tions. The author says, it has been 
his object “to collect, engrave, and 
describe all that could be found, and 
which no work of greater pretensions 
has yet done so completely. ‘The 
drawings have all been placed upon 
the wood by his own hand, and en- 
graved under his superintendence. 
Several visits to Stratford have ena- 
bled him to obtain many drawings 
and many facts of a local character 
not elsewhere set down.” 

We like Mr. Fairholt’s cuts very 
well on the whole, but do not think he 
has been very successful in the way he 
has half furnished his interiors. We 
know it is an established rule with 
artists to place monks and nuns walk- 
ing in meditation about ruined abbeys, 
but even that is scarcely a precedent 
for Will. Shakspere taking a scolding 
from his mother or his wife in a 
tumble-down and dilapidated chamber. 
It looks as if the sheriff's officers had 
just carried off all the chairs but one; 
and Mistress Shakspere, seated on 
that chair in dignified wrath, is saying, 
*% Now, William, this is all the conse- 
quence of your roystering and extra- 
vagance.” There is a difficulty, no 
doubt, in combining a faithful ad- 
herence to present appearances with 
picturesque and appropriate acces- 
sories ; but, though we do not entirely 
agree with Mr. May (p. 21) that the 
now naked walls “ would originally 
have been concealed by heavy arras,” 
yet they certainly would have stood 
more upright in Pubeeets outh (if 
indeed they were then actually raised 
upon their foundations), and the worthy 
woolcomber might have had some mo- 
dest dornex or baise hangings. He 


possibly also could afford a second 
chair or a three-legged stool; and the 
room may have had a door. 

To obtain a positive affirmative to 
the question, Was William Shakspere 
really born in this house ? its most ardent 
advocatesdespair. Mr. Fairholt, though 
he persists in calling it, not mere 
Shaks ere’s house, but Shakspere’s 
birthplace, thus states the facts of the 
case : 


‘‘The house in Henley Street, as it at 
present exists, is but a fragment of the 
original building as purchased by John 
Shakspere, the Poet’s father, in 1574, ten 
years exactly after the birth of his son 
William, the time of whose baptism is dated 
in the parish register April 26, 1564, 
John Shakspere had purchased in 1555 a 
copyhold house in Henley Street, but this 
was not the house now shown as the Poet’s 
birthplace * ; he had also another copyhold 
residence in Greenhill Street, and some 
property at Ingon, a mile and a quarter 
from Stratford, on the road to Warwick.’’ 


Mr. Knight, who is here quoted, re- 
marks— 


‘¢ William Shakspere, then, might have 
been born at either of his father’s copy- 
hold houses in Greenhill Street or in 
Henley Street; he might have been born 
in Ingon, or his father might have occupied 
one of the two freehold houses in Henley 
Street at the time of the birth of his eldest 
son.” T 


Even the Committee of Restoration 
limit themselves to terming it “ the 
house reputed to have been that in 

* A somewhat earlier date is arrived at 
from the presentment of a Court Roll 
quoted by Mr. Hunter, whose remarks 
are as follow: ‘‘ The fact is this: that 
here we have very probable evidence that 
John Shakespeare lived in 1552 in that 
part of the town known as Henley Street, 
where is situated the house which, by 
constant tradition, is said to have been 
the Poet’s birth-place. This is the best 
support ever given to the tradition.’’ New 
Illustrations of the Life, &c. of Shake- 
speare, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, vol. 
i. p. 18. 

* In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
April 1808 was engraved a view of “The 
Brook house at Stratford, in which Shak- 
spere was really born:’’ the correspondent 
who communicated it did not attempt to 
support his assertion by proofs, and the 
house itself, if really anterior to Shak- 
sperc, had evidently assumed a more mo- 
dern exterior appearance. 
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which Shakespeare was born, and 
doubtless that in which he spent a 
Seg gag Peet of his youth.” 

As Mr. Hunter well remarked in 
some observations addressed to the 
members of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at Norwich, the house at Stratford 
which it would have been really in- 
teresting to have preserved was the 
mansion near the ancient chapel, which 
the Poet “repaired and modelled to 
his own mind,” and inhabited in his 
latter days, enjoying his otium cum 
dignitate. But this is denied us by 
the hostile fates, and the “unhappy 
temper” of the Rev. F. Gastrell. And 
here we may notice a very curious case 
of a fictitious view of a house, fabri- 
cated much in the same way as the 
fictitious portraits which have recently 
been a subject of discussion in our 


pages. Of this house, Mr. Fairholt says, 


“The view engraved so frequently is an 
imposition. Malone first published it 
‘from an ancient survey,’ in which it is 
not stated to represent New Place, or any 
other place in particular. He ordered the 
discoverer of this survey, Mr. Jordan of 
Stratford, to add the arms of Shakspere 
over the door, because ‘they were likely 
to have been there,’ and to add ‘neat 
wooden pales in front.’ To which liberal 
direction Jordan added the porch, and so 
originated this authentic picture !” 


The house in Henley Street, for 
which the public sympathies are now 
enlisted, appears in its numberless 
views under three different aspects, 
which Mr. Fairholt has dated respec- 
tively 1769, 1792, and 1847; Mr. 
Knight 1788, 1807, and 1824; and the 
Committee 1788, 1807, and 1847.* 

In the first, the house has a decided 
gable at one end, a bay window be- 
neath it, two lesser gables in the roof 
for dormer windows, and in advance 
of the other end a porch and a pen- 
tice, forming a projection, which had 
a sloping roof. But this projection 
exists still, and, on comparing the views, 
it will be seen that too much is made of 





* For combined faithfulness and pic- 
turesque effect we prefer the cuts of the 
Committee and those of Mr. Knight in 
** The Land we Live in.’’ A view taken 
in 1806 by the late Mr. David Parkes of 
Shrewsbury, was published in our Maga- 
zine for January, 1807: it has some varia- 
tions from the Committee’s view of the 
same date. 
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the roof above it in Mr. Fairholt’s 
view of 1769. 

In 1792 “ the dormer windows and 
gable had been removed; the bay 
window beneath the gable had given 
place to an ordinary flat lattice-window 
of four lights: the porch in front of 
that portion of the building in which 
Shakspere was born (?) was removed, 
and a butcher’s shop constructed.” 
Further, says Mr. Fairholt, “the old 
window in the upper story, originally 
a lattice of three lights, had been 
altered into one of four :” but this we 
do not believe, considering it merely a 
discrepancy of the draughtsman, for 
in like manner the pentice window in 
the first view has only three lights, 
whilst in all the recent views it has 
four. 

About 1820, one half of the house, 
being tenanted by a publican, was new 
fronted with red brick ; shortly after, 
the butcher's trade ceased in the other 
portion, and from that time the de- 
serted butcher’s shop has been the 
veritable “ Shakspere’s House,” and 
the room above it the room in which 
he was born, simply because that 
was the most profitable trade that 
could be carried on in the premises. 
There were minor departments of 
that trade which are now almost uni- 
versally scouted by the good sense of 
the writers before us. One of these 
was an exhibition of fictitious relics. 
“There was,” as Washington Irving 
relates, “the shattered stock of the 
very matchlock with which Shakspere 
shot the deer on his poaching exploit ; 
there, too, was his tobacco-box, which 
proves that he was a rival smoker with 
Sir Walter Raleigh; the sword also 
with which he played Hamlet; and the 
identical lanthorn with which Friar 
Laurence discovered Romeo and Juliet. 
There was an ample supply also of 
Shakspere’s mulberry-tree,which seems 
to have as extraordinary powers of 
self-multiplication as the wood of the 
True Cross, of which there is enough 
extant to build a ship of the line.” 
These articles were occasionally sold 
to the more enthusiastic or credulous 
of the visitors ; but their place, as ma 
be imagined, was readily supplied. 
“The most favourite object of cu- 
riosity,” says the writer just quoted, 
“is Shakspere’s chair;” and yet a 
Russian princess was known to have 
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run off with the original, at the price 
of twenty guineas, in the year 1790. 

To be permitted to sleep a night in 
the upper room, “in which Shakspere 
was born,” was, we are told, “a very 
ordinary request” made to the priestess 
of the temple, and “ which she occa- 
sionally gratified ; while such fits of 
enthusiasm as bursting into tears, or 
falling down and kissing the floor, 
were ordinary matters, scarcely worth 
her noticing.” 

The nasty English practice of cut- 
ting and writing names at a place 
visited, (a practice pardonable only to 
the prison-days of boyhood, and the 
enjoyment of a new pocket-knife,) was 
carried to the utmost excess at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ; and, if some visitor 
of greater mark had so far conde- 
scended to the usage of the spot as to 
be tempted to leave his name among 
the rest, it was probably soon scratched 
over by some stronger lines and blacker 
material. We hope the new trustees 
will spare none of these selfish records. 
If anything be worth preservation in 
itself, what right has any man to pre- 
sume to disfigure it with his paltry 
name? 

We have already noticed, in our 
two last numbers (pp. 291, 404), the 
measures which have been taken to 

lace the preservation of Shakspere’s 

ouse as an object of public curiosity 
upon a more rational and respectable 
footing. There can be no doubt that 
many treasures of real interest may be 
collected in such a receptacle, and 
form a Museum worthy of the Poet's 
memory. It may contain a Shak- 
sperian library, to be stocked with the 
most important editions of his works, 
and all the books relating to them; it 
may contain a series of portraits of 
the personators of Shakspere’s cha- 
racters; it may be made a general 
museum of articles illustrative of his 
writings and his times, and valuable, 
not because they are said to have been 
his, or to have been made out of this 
or that, or because they are unmeaning 
and worthless fragments of this or that, 
but because they may convey infor- 
mation in themselves, and illustrate 
bye-gone ages by evidence brought 
home to the perception of the senses. 
In such a manner we think the senti- 
ment of a pilgrimage to Shakspere’s 


house may be preserved, combined 
with something more practically use- 
fal, and separated from much that 
was false, and therefore practically in- 
jurious and disgusting. 





Inez de Castro, a Tragedy. By the 
Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” 

THE subject of this tragedy is well suited 
to the poet’s purposes—it exhibits variety 
of action and feeling ; it presents differ- 
ent characters calling forth pity or con- 
tempt; and it excites our interest in the 
fortune and fate of one whose virtue and 
fidelity have throughout commanded our 
admiration and love. The termination, 
however, is, to our taste, displeasing, from 
the accumulated horrors with which it is 
filled. The king dies without dignity, as 
he has lived without respect ; and Pedro’s 
surviving the general fate, hardly repays 
us for the pain we have suffered for the 
gentle, virtuous, and affectionate Inez. 
—Ther? are also faults in the execution ; 
but there is so much poetical power shown, 
in spite of these drawbacks, that, as we 
finished our perusal, we could not help 
wishing that the author would take the 
trouble to re-write it, after that with a deli- 
berate judgment he had seen its defects, and 
with improved experience and greater lei- 
sure resolved to amend and remove them. 
—We give the following soliloquy as a 
specimen of the author’s poetical language 
and feeling. 


INEz.—AIl’s still again. Again I’m free to 
muse 

And walk with contemplation, as I’m fain. 

It soothes my restlessness, and well provides 

In solitude the company I crave. 

There are two sorts of love—and both are mine 

At once—oh ! bliss beyond the common grasp: 

One, the mysterious instinct that attracts, 

Often at sight, two sympathetic souls, 

And makes them only precious each to each, 

And as ’twere dead to all the world beside. 

A worship of the spirit, rather than 

The flesh in which ’tis shrined—a reverence 

Angels may feel for angels, as they do, 

And taste of happiness and ecstacy. 

The other is affection—born of proof, 

Possession—interchange of kindliest deeds, 

Caressings—tendernesses—mingled tears, 

Self-sacrifices for one’s other self; 

Anxiety to cherish—dread to lose. 

My love for Pedro was my first love. His 

For me so like it, I would pledge my peace— 

Though he were wed—he never loved before. 

Never! No tarnished passion, second-hand, 

Could wrap its object, as my love wraps me, 

In one clear atmosphere of perfect bliss. 

Perfect when he is with us—when away 

Proved by its sole sad contrast, as ’tis now— 

So perfect, it is all our heart desires, &c. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Continued from p. 67.) 


1212. Interior of St. John’s Catholic 
Church, now erecting at Salford, near 
Manchester. T. M. Baynes.—This is a 
most striking edifice, and, in the unfi- 
nished state in which it is represented, 
without windows and fittings, it appears 
like the ruins of the once magnificent 
abbeys of Yorkshire. The architecture is 
early-pointed; the plan cruciform, with 
central’ lantern; the roof of timber, of 
lofty pitch, which, as now shewn, is pro- 
bably not the covering which will be seen 
from the interior when completed, as, we 
should judge, so important a structure will 
probably be groined. The design relies for 
its merits on the correctness of its propor- 
tions ; no accessories are given, bare walls, 
pillars, and arches are all that are seen; 
but, as far as we can speak from a draw- 
ing, they shew the frame of a magnificent 
church upon a cathedral arrangement, such 
as would appear to the spectator as if 
the workmen, seen in the interior, were 
rather restoring an ancient desecrated 
fane (alas, that our land should contain 
so many!) than erecting an entire new 
church. 

1220. The Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. J.J. Scoles.—This church, 
situated in Farm-street, Berkeley-square, 
for some months past, has shewn a nave 
and chancel, with a sancte bell-cot on the 
eastern gable of the nave, and, although 
not so satisfactory as might be expected 
in the present advanced era of ecclesi- 
astical science, is very superior to many 
edifices a few years older ; the side win- 
dows are so high in the walls as to look 
like a clerestory, and there is an aisle 
which looks awkward, as if it were a sub- 
sequent addition. The spire, we believe 
originally intended for the principal front, 
has given way to a new design, by no 
means an improvement, being characterised 
by a foreign and over-florid style; at the 
angles are two turrets with pinnacles, a 
very commonplace design; and in the 
centre is a large rose window with slender 
intricate tracery; the whole composition 
being loaded with decorations in a style 
never seen in a genuine English design 
of Decorated character, but strongly par- 
taking of French showiness. 

Another example of a Catholic struc- 
ture pleased us still less, this was— 

1234. St. Kyran’s College, Kilkenny. 
W. D. Butler.—The Gothic of this design 
is of the age of Wyatt; the front is very 


extensive, and behind it appears what may 
be the tower of a large church; this, 
though of large dimensions, is octangular. 
The detail of the whole is that which was 
created by Wyatt, and which, after 
having been happily designated ‘‘ Carpen- 
ters’ Gothic,’’ is now scarcely remem- 
bered. The octagon tower is even worse 
than the well-remembered Fonthill. We 
are certain such a structure, with such 
detail, would not have been erected in this 
country during the last thirty years > and 
now, when Pugin has done so much to 
restore Catholic art, it is lamentable to 
see a structure as this is, professing to be 
a college, and possessing no one feature 
of an ancient collegiate edifice to counter- 
balance the mean character of its archi- 
tecture. 

1244. South-east view of the Church 
of St. Nicholas, at Hamburgh, now 
under erection. 

1247. Interior of the same. C. G. 
Scott.—As the production of an Eng- 
lishman, who bore away the prize in a 
competition with the first architects of 
the continent, we cannot fail to regard 
this design with a national feeling of 
pride; as the architect of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, Mr. Scott, notwithstand- 
ing the difficuities he had to contend 
with, produced a church, of which, per- 
haps, it is not too much to say, that it 
has not a rival in this country; but in 
the church of St. Nicholas, if it is 
finished agreeable to these designs, he 
will have raised a monument worthy of 
the age which produced Cologne and 
Fribourg. The design shows a cruciform 
church with a western tower crowned 
with a spire of open work, designed, 
we apprehend, after that of the noble 
cathedral of Fribourg; over the transept 
is a small lantern spire of lead. The win- 
dows are of the Decorated style, with 
pediments over them, and these parti- 
culars evince that Mr. Scott has attended 
to the peculiarity of the style which is 
so prevalent in the German churches, 
foreign as these features are to an 
English eye, and differing from the 
school in which the architect had pre- 
viously studied. The interior is more 
lofty in its proportions than an English 
church, and has a decidedly continental 
air. The whole is groined with stone. 
The fittings up are Catholic in style: 
on the altar are candlesticks; a rood- 
screen of timber, very light and elegant 
in design, crosses the choir where the altar 
rails are usually placed, on the cornice of 
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which is a row of tapers. The pulpit 
is at the angle of the transept, and a lec- 
tern of large dimensions stands in the 
choir before the screen. At the west end 
is an octagon building, we presume a 
baptistery. The cathedral-like appear- 
ance of the interior, the richness of the 
decorations, the pediments above the 
windows, the central lantern spire, all 
characteristic features of foreign cathe- 
drals, are points of the structure proving 
the attention the architect has paid to the 
proprieties of his design. We admire this 
structure for the situation in which it is 
placed, but we hope it will not lead the 
successful architects into a foreign taste in 
future designs. 

1117. View of a Chapel erecting at 
the London and Tower Hamlets Ceme- 
tery, Mile End. Wyatt and Brandon.— 
This structure is apparently octangular 
in plan, with clerestory and porch of 
Norman architecture : with the exception 
of the form, it is an imitation of the 
circular part of the Temple Church. The 
clerestory is capped with a pyramidal roof, 
somewhat lofty; in this respect it is an 
improvement on its restored prototype. 
The architecture has nothing to recom- 
mend it: the windows are each composed 
of two circular-arched lights, separated by 
a baluster; the detail being in the usual 
style of modern Norman. 

1275. The Church and Mausoleum of 
the Metropolitan and Suburban Cemetery 
Sociely, Woodford. J. H. Stevens.— 
This design is a remarkably good speci- 
men of a Romanesque church ; cruciform 
in plan, with few windows, a campanile 
and spire at the north-west angle of the 
principal front, and a lantern over the 
intersection of the transept and nave. It 
seems well adapted for the reception of 
monuments, which, we apprehend, is one 
of the principal objects of its erection. 
We do not altogether admire this class 
of buildings; there is a want of reality 
about them. This, we apprehend, is not 
intended for a church in the proper sense 
of the word, but a mere chapel to read the 
burial service in; if so, its apparent size 
conveys a false impression, andit leads to 
disappointment when it is seen that what 
appeared a large church is no more than 
a monument room. 

There are many restorations exhibited ; 
but, as the former state of the renovated 
structures is not shown, it is not easy to 
judge of the extent or propriety of the 
new works. The following appear satis- 
factory :— 

1134. View of the Chancel and South 
Chapel of St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. 
Restored by R. and J. A. Brandon. 

1193, Interior of the same.—The archi- 


tecture appears to be of the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles, and we therefore 
assume it has been restored as it formerly 
appeared. The interior of the church has 
a low-pitched tie-beam roof of late-Per- 
pendicular design, and is filled with open 
seats. The present, together with other 
restorations by the same architects in the 
present exhibition, are to appearance good. 

1203. Church of the Holy Trinity, Ar- 
dington, Berks, as restored 1846. J. 
Clarke.—A spire church of not a striking 
character, but the appearance is pleasing. 

1159. East end elevation of the Church 
of St. Margaret, Leigh de la Mere, 
Wilts. J. Thomson.—The humble old 
structure which preceded the present was 
literally bent down with age, and, like 
most of our country churches, had been 
neglected until it would stand no longer. 
The new structure appears to be larger, 
and has somewhat of the air of the former 
one; the most striking feature of which 
was the extraordinary early-English bell- 
turret, now so well known by the numerous 
engravings which have been published of 
it. In the present design this turret ap- 
pears to have been faithfully reproduced ; 
but, if the dimensions are the same as 
the old one, it appears smaller, which 
may be owing to the increased size of the 
church. 

1260. Design for the interior resto- 
ration of the Chapel in Balshall Temple, 
Warwickshire. A. Jenoure. 

1308. Model showing the exterior re- 
storation.—The timber roof of this 
church is now enriched with colour ; but, 
we think, the octagonal modern-looking 
and diminutive pinnacle at the south-west 
angle of the nave is a poor substitute for 
even the present square belfry, modern 
as it is, the loss of which has given an 
air of insignificance to the structure, a 
quality which is too often the result of 
modern restorations; we hope this part of 
the design will not be accomplished. 

1271. St. Andrew's Church, Ewerby, 
Lincolnshire. E. Barr.—An ideal re- 
storation of a magnificent church, with 
a spire of extraordinary altitude, to its 
original state; we hope Mr. Barr will 
succeed in effecting his plans. 

1253. Design for the restoration of 
the old Grammar School, Ipswich. F. 
Russell,—The designer appears to have 
taken pains to restore the edifice with- 
out fanciful additions. Judging from the 
rapid destruction of the antiquities of the 
ancient town, we fear the present restora- 


tion is rather to be desired than expected. 


There are some designs in Domestic 
Architecture worthy of notice from their 
resemblance to the old English archi- 
tecture. 
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1157. South-west view of a House 
erecting for Norman Wilkinson, Esq. 
at Reigate. R. and J. A. Brandon.— 
A very respectable example of an ancient 
irregular mansion of the architecture of 
the end of the fifteenth century. A porch 
is attached to the angle of a projecting 
wing of the principal front, with a room 
over it ; and the upper story of the wing, 
with its arched window, has much the 
appearance of a chapel. We hope there 
is a reality in this part of the design. 

1196. View of the Mansion erecting 
at Craig-y-nos, Breconshire, for Rhys 
D. Powell, Esq. Wyatt and Brandon. 
—This is a most singular erection of 
stone, of early-English architecture, very 
massive in its character. A striking 
feature is a chapel of considerable di- 
mensions, which, having a bell-turret, 
we hope is a reality; the offices, follow- 
ing the old practice, are adjacent to the 
main structure, and connected with the 
entrance gateway; the roofs are all of 
a lofty pyramidal design, and form a 
singularly attractive group of spires ; the 
solidity of the whole structure, and the 
grey tint of the stone, give it the air of 
an ancient feudal residence. 

We are happy to see by No. 1242, 
that Brandeston Hall, the residence of 
Charles Austen, Esq. is in a course of 
restoration. By Mr. J. W. Clark.—It 
is a respectable old English mansion, of 
red brick. 

1258. Royal Agricultural College, Ci- 
rencester. J. R. Hamilton.—A plain but 
respectable Tudor structure, of a quadri- 
lateral plan, with a central tower in the 
principal part, situated over the entrance. 

1158. The New Union Workhouse, 
Calne, Wilts. T. Allom.—An Eliza- 
bethan front, with a striking architectural 
centre, and long ranges of handsome win- 
dows. The structure is built of red brick, 
with stone dressings, and possesses im- 
portance enough of character for a first- 
rate mansion. We fear this is merely a 
show front only, masking the real charac- 
ter of the building. 





LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

July 21. The annual meeting of this 
Society took place at the County Assembly 
Rooms, the Chancellor in the chair. Sir 
C. H. J. Anderson read a paper of con- 
siderable interest on Lincoln Cathedral. 
Sir Charles said there was little doubt that 
Stow Church was partially the remains of 
a Saxon cathedral, built a.p. 700. Whe- 
ther Lincoln cathedral occupied the site 
of a Saxon church was unknown. Bede 
recorded that Paulinus built a church in 
Lincoln, the whole of which remained in 
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his time, except the roof, which had been 
destroyed by the Danes. As an instance 
of the laxity of ecclesiastical rule and 
manners in the Roman period, it was 
stated that a boy of 16 held the office of 
dean, and that complaint was made that 
he and his companions shot their arrows 
through the cathedral windows, and that 
parties were suffered to play at cards and 
dice till after midnight in the chantry. 
The spot in the cathedral was pointed out 
where Ann Ayscoghe, who perished at the 
stake, went to read the Scriptures. In 
her book she records that the priests gazed 
at her as they passed by; and this act in 
going to the cathedral to read was one of 
the accusations made against her. 





OAK STALLS AT NOTTINGHAM. 

The old oak stalls which formerly be- 
longed to St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, 
though taken down in the most wanton 
manner, offered for sale at all the curiosity 
shops, and ultimately sold for 107. have 
fallen into good hands. They have been 
skilfully restored by a townsman, Mr. 
Stokes, and erected in the chancel of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Snenton, for the use 
of the choir. 





ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, SYDNEY. 

The church of St. Andrew in Sydney 
was commenced in the year 1837, soon 
after the erection of Australia into a sepa- 
rate diocese of the English Church. The 
foundation-stone was laid on the 16th of 
May in that year, by his Excellency Lieut.- 
General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. It 
was intended to meet the wants of a 
densely populated district of Sydney as 
their parochial church, and to serve also 
as a cathedral for the new diocese. For 
three years the works advanced to a con- 
siderable extent. From that period till 
1846 they remained, from the depression 
of colonial produce and the unprosperous 
condition of the settlers, in abeyance. 
In the year 1846 a wish was expressed by 
several respectable merchants and trades- 
men in Sydney to attempt the completion 
of the church. A fresh architect was ap- 
pointed, and new estimates made. It ap- 
peared that the sum of six thousand 
pounds would be sufficient for the purpose 
of finishing the edifice. This sum it was 
proposed to raise in four years by 150 
individuals subscribing or collecting from 
friends in the colony ten pounds per 
annum each ; so that 1,500/. might be ex- 
pended in each year. Ata meeting held 
on 26th April, 1847, the Committee pre- 
sented a report stating that the sum of 
1,500/. had been subscribed during the past 
year, and that they had sufficient confi- 
dence in their fellow citizens to hope for 
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similar support the three succeeding years. 
Ashowever certain alterations and enlarge- 
ments had been found expedient, and the 
addition of a lantern-tower, rising from the 
junction of the transepts with the nave 
and chancel, was deemed necessary for 
the counteraction of the lateral thrust of 
the clerestory arches of the transepts, and 
an additional expense of considerable 
amount must be thereby incurred, it was 
thought fit to appeal to the sympathies of 
churchmen in the mother country, in the 
hope that they would kindly help those 
who were doing their utmost to help 
themselves. At this meeting therefore it 
was resolved to request the Reverend 
George Gilbert, of Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire, to act as treasurer of a fund for the 
cathedral, with power to associate with 


himself, as a committee, those friends of 
the colonial church whom he might,con- 
sider able and willing. to. aid in_, their 
cause. The dimensions of the cathedral, 
as now extended for the inereased accom- 
modations of worshippers, will, be, when 
finished, . as follows-—The external length 
from east to. west 178 feet ; length of the 
transepts from north to south 116 feet ; 
internally, the length of nave from the 
western door to the entrance of the choir 
will be 106 feet; and of the choir from 
its entrance to the eastern windows 53 
feet ; the breadth of the nave and side 
aisles will be 62 feet, and of the choir 
within the screens 37 feet. The height of 
the western towers will be 116 feet, of 
the lantern-tower 84 feet, and of the roof 
64 feet. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 20. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the Chair. 

Resolutions were passed, accepting the 
resignation of Mr. Carlisle, the Resident 
Secretary ; and granting him, in consider- 
ation of his long and faithful services during 
forty years, a yearly pension of 150J. (being 
his full salary). It was also resolved that 
the vacancy in the office of Secretary be 
not at present filled up, but that the council 
be empowered, by the employment of an 
additional clerk, to make temporary pro- 
vision for the requisite duties. 

The President then laid before the meet- 
ing a printed copy of the ‘‘ Catalogue of 
Antiquities, Coins, Pictures, and other 
miscellaneous objects in the Society’s pos- 
session,’ recently prepared by the late 
Director, Albert Way, esq. 

Charles Desborough Bedford, esq. ex- 
hibited the Cloghorda, or Golden Bell, a 
curious relic, supposed to be an ancient 
altar-bell. Tradition asserts that it be- 
longed to St. Senanus, who, in the sixth 
century, founded a monastery at Innis- 
cattery, on the river Shannon; at the dis- 
solution of which, in 1583, the relic came 
into the possession of the family of Keane, 
of Ross, on the western coast of county 
Clare, where it is still preserved. The 
bell itself, if such it really is, appears to 
be of brass, and of the Saxon period, 
covered on three sides with plates of silver, 
which have been gilt ; this outer casing, 
from its engraved ornaments, being ap- 
parently of the close of the thirteenth 
century. 
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June 3. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

The Vice-President announced that a 
new and much improved list of the Society, 
prepared by the Director, Capt. Smyth, 
was ready for delivery to the fellows. 

The Dean of Hereford presented a 
Chalice and Paten of silver, gilt, from 
Bactire, a small and very retired parish in 
Herefordshire. This curious relic was be- 
lieved to be of a date somewhere about 
A.D. 1503, and is of neat workmanship. 

The Secretary then read Mr. S. W. 
Stevenson’s account of the bassi-relievi on 
the front, back, two ends, and lid of his 
ivory casket, exhibited at the meeting of 
May the 20th. They chiefly represent 
knights and ladies, arranged in a great 
variety of groups and situations, being 
probably subjects taken from the old ro- 
mances. 

The reading was then commenced ofa 
dissertation by Henry Hallam, esq. V:P. 
on the nature and extent of the authority 
pertaining to certain sovereigns mentioned 
in the Saxon Chronicle under the name of 
Bretwaldas. 

June 10. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Dr. Bromet exhibited a representation 
of an inscribed Roman tablet, in com- 
memoration of an honourable gift of torques 
and armille, on which tablet are likewise 
depicted three Roman standards. The 
original is in the public Gallery of Anti- 
quities at Dresden, and it is believed that 
it has not been published; and also two 
architectural priuts of the abbeys of Alten- 
berg and Heisterbach, from Boissarée’s 
great work on the Lower Rhine, showing 
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the occasional employment of hexafoil 
windows. 

The Secretary then read the remainder 
of Mr. Hallam’s Dissertation on the Bret- 
waldas of the Saxon Chronicle. In turn- 
ing his attention lately to some parts of 
our Anglo-Saxon history, the learned au- 
thor was struck by the obbetirity attending 
the character and power pertaining to 
those shadowy sovereigns. Bretwalda, 
from the Saxon verb waldan, to rule, can 
only mean the king or ruler of the Britons ; 
or, perhaps, of Britain. But, however, 
though it was supposed to refer to the 
Britons, by being often written Bryten, it 
may be considered as an additional com- 
pliment only, meaning powerful. Of the 
seven sovereigns thus designated by Bede, 
the first is the celebrated Ella, who it 
seems was not only the most potent of the 
small Anglo-Saxon chieftains at the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, but was 
looked up to by the rest. Ceawlin, of 
Wessex, is the second, after an interval of 
almost a century; and he appears by the 
Chronicle to have been a successful prince 
both against the Britons and his country- 
men. The third name is that of Ethel- 
bert, of Kent, the first Christian king. 
His reign was long and prosperous ; but 
of the two charters wherein he is denomi- 
nated Rex Anglorum, one is considered 
by Mr. Kemble an unquestionable forgery, 
and the other is doubtful. The fourth is 
Redwald, king of East Anglia, who gained 
a great victory over Edelfrid, which placed 
Edwin on the throne of Northumbria. 
Thus, before the middle of the seventh 
century, four kings, from four Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, had, at intervals of time, 
become superior to the rest; excepting, 
however, the Northumbrians, whom Bede 
distinguishes, and whose subjection to a 
southern prince is not by any means pro- 
bable. None therefore of these four could 
properly have been called Bretwalda, or 
Ruler of the Britons, since not even his 
own countrymen were wholly under his 
sway. We now come to three Northum- 
brian kings, Edwin, Oswald, and Oswin, 
who ruled, with greater power than thepre- 
ceding, over all the inhabitants of Britain, 
both English and British, with the sole 
exception of the men of Kent. This the 
venerable historian repeats in another 
place, with respect to Edwin, the first 
Northumbrian convert to Christianity. 
Edwin was succeeded by Oswald, who is 
styled by Cuminius, acontemporary writer, 
totius Britannia imperator, which is pro- 
bably a distinct recognition of the Saxon 
word Bretwalda, Both Edwin and Oswald 
lost their lives in great defeats by Penda, 
of Mercia ; and the kingdom of Northum- 
bria rapidly declined after the death of 
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Oswy, who conquered Penda. Even be- 
fore Bede finished his history, in 731, 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia, had become pa- 
ramount over the states south of the 
Humber. From these facts it is clear that 
some of the Britons were inimical to their 
authority, and others not in any perma- 
nent subjection: the name therefore of 
Bretwaldas, as applied to these three kings, 
though not so absurd as to make it incre- 
dible that they assumed it, asserts an un- 
truth. “It is at all events plain from 
history,’’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘‘ that they 
obtained their superiority by force ; and 
we may reasonably believe the same of the 
four earlier kings enumerated by Bede. 
An elective dignity, such as is now some- 
times supposed, cannot be presumed in 
the absence of every semblance of evi- 
dence, and against manifest probability. 
What appearance do we find of a federal 
union among the kites and crows, as Mil- 
ton calls them, of the heptarchy ? What 
but the law of the strongest could have 
kept those rapacious and restless warriors 
from tearing the vitals of their common 
country? ‘The influence of Christianity 
in effecting a comparative civilization, by 
producing a sense of political as well as 
religious unity, had not yet been felt. 
Egbert, or Ecbryght, was the eighth Bret- 
walda, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
anno 827, and Henry of Huntingdon had 
added Alfred and Edgar to the list as ninth 
and tenth from his own notions of history. 
Strange that Edward the Elder, Athelstan, 
or Edred, should find no place in such a 
list of the fortissimorum who reigned in 
England! Rapin appears to be the first 
historian who broached the notion of a 
federal union among the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, in which the Saxons, Jutts, and 
Angles looked upon themselves, as they did 
in Germany, to be one and the same people. 
This theory seems very little founded on 
anything we have learnt, either as to the 
state of Germany before the Saxon in- 
vasion, or that of England afterwards. 
Hume slightly alludes to the supremacy 
of some kings during the Heptarchy, and 
Henry is silent about it. The word Bret- 
walda was first perhaps dragged to light 
by the diligent Mr. Sharon Turner, who, 
however, plainly acknowledges his igno- 
rance of its propermeaning. Dr. Lingard 
gives it a greater prominence, and an- 
nounces the seven kings of Bede as Bret- 
WALDA THE First, BRETWALDA THE 
Seconp, and so on. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave has gone still further in thinking 
that the Britons as well as English were 
subject to a common sovereign, but rests 
on very ambiguous evidence. Lastly, Dr. 
Lappenberg, though not concurring in all 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s eye is 
3 
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equally convinced that England had its 
seven or eight Bretwaldas, ruling by the 
consent and choice of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, the various inhabitants of our large 
islands. Mr. Hallam rejects, as unwar- 
ranted by any evidence, and improbable in 
itself, the hypothesis of a voluntary sub- 
jection of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms to a 
chosen head, like that of German electors 
to anemperor. ‘‘ Intestine war and per- 
petual aggression,’”’ he perorates, ‘‘ mark 
the annals of this barbarous period ; and, 
even if the Anglo-Saxons had been more 
strictly of one race than they were, it is 
to be remembered that the resistance of 
the Mercians to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, and the fierce Pagan spirit of such 
kings as Penda, drew for a time a broad 
line of demarcation between them and the 
newly converted principalities of Kent and 
Northumbria. A voluntary submission to 
Edwin or Oswald, still more an union in 
a common confederacy, could not have 
existed so long as they did not worship at 
the same altar.’’ 

The reading of Mr. Hallam’s paper was 
followed by a Memoir on the Literary 
History of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 
tory of the Britons, and of the Romantic 
Cycle of King Arthur, by Thomas Wright, 
esq. F.S.A. It began by pointing out 
that the period from the departure of the 
Romans from this island to the establish- 
ment of the supremacy of the Saxons pre- 
sented a blank in history, or at least, we 
can only trace a dim outline of internal 
war and contention. A suspicious writer, 
named Gildas, gave some apparently un- 
authentic historical details, which were 
copied by Bede, and formed nearly all 
known to English historians, until the 
first half of the twelfth century. The 
historians of that period, William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, 
give some new particulars, and mention 
the name of King Arthur, whose exploits, 
they say, were at that time the subject of 
popular romance among the Bretons of 
Armorica. This new information, Mr. 
Wright shewed, was taken from a forged 
book, published under the name of Nen- 
nius; and he entered into some details 
relating to the materials of which that 
book was constructed. A little later ap- 
peared the History of the Bretons, by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, who pretended 
that he had translated it from an old ma- 
nuscript in the Breton tongue. The ap- 
erg of this book, the long list of 

ritish kings never heard of before, and 
the romantic deeds of its principal hero, 
King Arthur, were received with the ut- 
most astonishment. Its marvellous cha- 
racter made it popular; it was published 
in the shape of abridgments, and was trans- 
lated several times into Anglo-Norman 
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verse. Other writers, less credulous, pro- 
tested against it as a tissue of falsehoods, 
and accused Geoffrey as being the inventor. 
Mr. Wright then gave an abstract of the 
contents of this singular book, and analysed 
them with reference to the materials of 
which they were evidently composed. He 
showed fro.a internal as well as external 
evidence that the author must have prac- 
tised a deceit upon the public ; that he had 
artfully worked together scraps of infor- 
mation picked up from old writers, some- 
times introducing even their own words ; 
and that he had mixed these with popular 
stories, of which the meaning was per- 
verted, and with the inventions of his own 
brain. If any portion of this pretended 
history were taken from a Breton book, 
it can only be some part of the romance 
of King Arthur, and even that was evi- 
dently modified in order to make it piece 
on with the rest of the history. Mr. 
Wright then pointed out how, after the 
publication of this book, the local legends 
relating to King Arthur became more nu- 
merous, and more widely spread ; until, 
as the popularity of the subject increased, 
the Breton romances began to be com- 
mitted to writing in the Anglo-Norman 
language. These, he said, related only to 
the cycle of King Arthur, and differed 
much from the outline given by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 

June 17. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. presented six views 
of Halnaker House, near Chichester in 
Sussex, taken by him, and described in 
his letter to Sir Henry Ellis, in the 
XXIXth volume of the Archeologia, pp. 
380—2; and took this opportunity of 
stating, as he proposes to himself a some- 
what lengthened residence on the con- 
tinent, that he intends, either by gift or be- 
quest, to present to the Society several 
other drawings, &c. representing certain 
antiquities of this and other countries, as 
well as a few printed books with marginal 
remarks and illustrations, and some church 
notes made in England and on the con- 
tinent. 

William Downing Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited a drawn elevation of the Bell 
Gate of Skelton church, near York. 

The Rev. John Montgomery Traherne, 
F.S.A. exhibited a drawing of the monu- 
ment of Lady Catharine Gordon, the 
widow of Perkin Warbeck, in the chancel 
of Fyfield church, near Abingdon. (See 
Mr. Traherne’s Historical Notices of Sir 
Matthew Cradock, 1840, 8vo.) 

Samuel Shepherd, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a description and tracings from 
a picture of Sir Henry Unton, displaying 
the various incidents of his life (from his 
birth at Whichwood to his death when 
ambassador in France in 1596,) a por- 
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tion of which (the marriage masque) 
was engraved by Strutt in his Manners and 
Customs, but which has been for many 
= lost (see Mr. J. G. Nichols’s Unton 

nventories, published by the Berkshire 
Ashmolean Society, p. lxiv. and our Ma- 
gazine for Aug. 1842, p. 114). The 
picture has now been recovered from the 
garret of an old house at Chelsea, which 
was occupied by a relative of Godfrey the 
print-seller, and has been cleaned and re- 
paired by its present owner, Mr. Clater, 
the artist. 

The Secretary then read a dissertation 
“On some ancient modes of Trial, es- 
pecially those on which Appeal was made 
to the Divine Judgment through the 
Ordeals of Water, Fire, and other Judicia 
Dei,” by William Sydney Gibson, esq. 
F.S.A. barrister-at-law. This paper in- 
cluded remarks on the ancient process of 
Trial by Battle. 

The Society then adjourned to the 18th 
of November. 

In carrying out the Library arrange- 
ments directed by the Council, under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Lemon, more 
than 1,000 volumes have been bound, re- 
paired, and lettered ; and the classification 
of the books has been extended, and more 
strictly defined. A fresh plan has been 
arranged for the use of books by the Fel- 
lows of the Society at their own homes. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The first Annual Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation commenced at Aberystwyth on 
Tuesday the 7th of September, as an- 
nounced in our Magazine for that month, 
p. 226, At 12 o’clock Lord Viscount 
Dungannon, Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, 
Mr. Rogers, of Stanage, and several 
other gentlemen, accompanied by some of 
the Local Committee, proceeded to visit 
the ruins of Plascrig, once the residence 
of Owen Glyndwr, where that prince re- 
ceived the French ambassador, and signed 
a treaty with France. They then went to 
the neighbouring church of Llaubadarn- 
fawr, and inspected the venerable pile, 
together with the sculptured crosses in 
the churchyard. The church of Llan- 
gorwen, in the vale of the Clarach, was 
afterwards visited. 

At 4 p.m. the first meeting of the 
General Committee and officers of the 
Association was held, Sir Stephen Richard 
Glynne, Bart. in the chair: and at 7 
p-m. a general meeting of the Association 
took place at the Public Rooms, in which 
were exhibited numerous objects of anti- 
quity. Onthe walls of the room were placed 
two series of large oil sketches, by the late 
Mr, Stothard, R.A., illustrative of the prin- 
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cipal events related in the chronicles of 
Froissart and Monstrelet. These paint- 
ings were executed by Stothard for the 
late Colonel Johnes, of Hafod, to em- 
bellish his edition of those chronicles ; 
and remained at Hafod until very re- 
cently, when they were purchased by Mr. 
Hackney, of Aberystwyth, who now wishes 
to dispose of them. The Dean of Here- 
ford exhibited two rings and a crucifix ; 
James Dearden, esq. F.S.A. the ancient 
British collar found, in 1831, in a stone- 
quarry near Rochdale, and engraved in 
our Magazine for June 1843; and Mr. 
James, avery curious British “Cist Ludw,’ 
a vessel for holding ashes, which was 
found in the parish of Llanfihangel-y- 
creuddyn, in the year 1844, There were 
also exhibited several ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal ee from Britany by 
the Rev. Mr. Mahé; some splendid spe- 
cimens of British shields and other wéa- 
pons, brought from the armoury of Good- 
rich Court, by Sir S. R. Meyrick; one of 
the Cyllyll Hirion, or long knives used 
by the Saxons; a variety of coins, be- 
longing to T. O. Morgan, esq. and other 
gentlemen; some gold chalices, Roman 
implements and vases, episcopal seals, 
and other interesting objects. To these 
were added a series of rubbings, from 
early inscribed stones in Anglesey and 
other parts of North Wales; from monu- 
ments in alto and basso relievo, and from 
brasses in Anglesey; a complete set of 
the publications of the French Comité 
Historique des Arts et Monuments ; some 
of the magnificent engravings from the 
Statistique Monumentale de Paris ; a 
large map of the Roman roads in Mont- 
gomeryshire, just finished by T. W. Han- 
cock, esq. for the Cambria Romana; a 
detailed plan of Caernarvon castle, by T. 
D. L. Jones Parry, esq. of Madryn, &c. 

After an introductory address from Sir 
Stephen Glynne, the Rev. H. Longue- 
ville Jones, M.A. one of the General 
Secretaries, addressed the assembly, de- 
scribing the exertions and the prospects 
of the Association. ‘ Their wish was to 
study all things calculated to give an in- 
sight into the manners and customs of 
the ancient inhabitants of this isle, and 
the progress they made in the arts and 
sciences; to bring these facts before the 
eyes of the inhabitants of this country, in 
their own localities, and in every portion 
of the principality. It was their intention, 
therefore, to visit every county of Wales 
and the Marches, and to hold a meeting 
similar to the present in each.” 

Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H., LL.D., 
F.S.A., then read a very learned paper 
on the Druidical Religion in Britain due 
ring the residence of the Romans, 
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The Rev. H. Longueville Jones read a 
paper on the History and Architecture of 
the church of Clynnog Fawr, Caernar- 
vonshire, which was illustrated by a series 
of drawings prepared by R. Kyrke Penson, 
esq. architect, of Oswestry. 

A paper contributed by Evan Williams, 
esq. on the church at Pilleth, Radnor- 
shire, was then read by the Secretary. 

The next day an excursion was made 
to Bedd Taliesin, the Roman road at 
Pensarnddu, the Druidical circle, and 
other British remains in that neighbour- 
hood. On their arrival at the carn wherein 
the grave of Taliesin is situated, its di- 
mensions were taken, and found to be 
about one hundred and thirty-five feet in 
circumference. The cistvaen or grave, in 
the centre, consists of several massive 
slabs of stones, forming a grave about 8 
feet long by 2 feet 6 ins wide; one of 
the slabs, which once covered the grave, 
is5feet 9in. Mr. Rees, of Llandovery, 
read some interesting notices of the his- 
tory of Taliesin, extracted from an unpub- 
lished volume, preserved among the 
Welsh manuscripts collected by the late 
Iolo Morganwg, and which are preparing 
for publication by the Welsh Manuscripts 
Society. These notices are highly cor- 
roborative of the tradition of Taliesin 
having ended his days in this neighbour- 
hood, and of his having been interred 
under the carn which bears from him the 
name of Gwely Taliesin. From the grave 
the patry proceeded on foot two or three 
miles up the mountains in the direction 
of Plynlimmon, and discovered two Dru- 
idic circles, one of which consists of 
about seventy-six upright stones, forming 
acircle of 228 feet in circumference, situate 
on the mountain above Nant-y-nédd. A 
smaller circle is higher up the mountain, 
and is about 90 feet in circumference. 
From this spot, the party ascended to the 
summit of Moel-y-gaer, and inspected the 
rewains of a British fortress, about 150 
feet in circumference, formed of loose 
stones merely piled together, with several 
hollows in the centre, about eight feet 
diameter. 

At a meeting in the evening of the same 
day, the Secretary read a paper of great 
research by the Rev. G. Roberts, on the 
History and Architecture of Strata Florida 
Abbey. 

The Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A., Rector of 
Cascob, read a paper on the Tomb of 
Thomas Vaughan, of Hargest, in Kington 
Church, which has recently been restored, 
chiefly through the exertions of the rev. 
gentleman. j 

The Rev. H. Longueville Jones then 
read some extracts from the Bulkeley 
Manuscripts. 


Thursday, Sept. 9. ‘The morning was 
occupied with an excursion to. the Abbey 
of Strata Florida. 

At the evening meeting Sir S. R. Mey- 
rick read a paper on an inscription at 
Llanvair Waterdine Church, Shropshire, 
which is printed in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, No. VIII. for Oct. 1847. 
(This subject has been already noticed in 
our reports of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and Archeological Institute, in our vols. 
XIX. p. 190, XXV. 77.) 

The Dean of Hereford remarked that 
they had in Hereford cathedral a very 
ancient piece of music, which was found 
to have been written about the year 1260, 
by ascertaining the Sunday letter of that 
year. It had been purchased of Mr. 
Hawes, who picked it up at a stall in 
Drury-lane for 5s. It begins with the full 
choral services for the First Sunday in 
Advent. 

Lord Dungannon read a paper on the 
church of Lilandderfel, Merionethshire. 
This church is in a late but good Perpen- 
dicular style of architecture. There is 
no external separation between the nave 
and the chancel, but internally the screen 
remains in its position. This screen, when 
the noble lord first saw it, was sadly out 
of repair; and he was so ashamed that 
such a work of art should be suffered 
to continue in its degraded state, that 
he inquired what would be the expense 
of putting it in repair. A person under- 
took to do it for five guineas; and he 
was glad to say that it was now restored 
to its pristine beauty. The loft has been 
removed, and one side of it has been fixed 
as the front of the western gallery. The 
east window is of four lights, and the 
windows on the north and south sides are 
all alike, and of three lights. The roof 
of the nave has not been removed, but a 
plaster ceiling has been suspended to it. 
The more elaborate roof of the chancel 
has been taken down and utterly de- 
stroyed, and a common tie-beam principal 
supplies its place. The south porch has 
been fitted up as a vestry; and the north 
porch is, at present, the only entrance to 
the church. This porch is a splendid piece 
of architecture; he had, on seeing it, 
immediately set workmen to restore it; 
and a few days ago, when he passed that 
way, he had the pleasure of seeing them 
actively engaged. There is a western door. 

The Dean of Hereford then gave a de- 
scription of the excursion made that day 
to the abbey of Strata Florida, where, by 
permission of Col. Powell, of Nanteos, 
preparatory excavations had been made 
by the committee in anticipation of their 
visit. The spot where the ground had 
been turned up was on the eastern side of 
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what was formerly. the south aisle. They 
found parts of the door, and in advance of 
that three or four tiles, rubbings of which 
he produced. -There were two sorts of 
tiles found, some in dark glaze, and others 
upon a white glaze. They were then at- 
tracted to another part of the ruins— 
namely, the eastern portion of the chancel, 
where they found a sort of casing of the 
wall, and under it a moulding, which 
showed very clearly that some of the build- 
ing was of an earlier structure. They 
also found part of the piscina, which was 
of a very early period. In immediate 
connexion with those casings of the wall, 
which were made of a light-coloured stone, 
there were found some more tiles, the 
figure represented on them being a dragon. 
It was perfectly clear that this building, 
as Mr. Roberts had stated in his excel- 
lent paper, was of the period of the trans- 
ition from the Norman style to early- 
English. The company next went to the 
western part of the building, where they 
found the remarkable arch, which is the 
most perfect portion of the ruins, and which 
contains extremely interesting features. 
The dimensions of the building, as they had 
been taken that day, were as follows :— 
The chancel is 28 feet 6 in. by 45 feet; 
but there was the greatest difficulty in 
getting at the exact dimensions, as the 
walls are covered with turf. The tran- 
septs are 45 feet by 32 feet broad. The 
nave, from the corner of the transept, is 
140 feet long. This was not a very con- 
siderable size. There was a very inter- 
esting crossed stone in the cemetery, 
which was removed in the hope of finding 
some valuable remains. The only thing, 
however, that was found was a skeleton of 
large size. 

Friday, Sept. 10. At 12 o’clock the 
President, Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, 
took the chair at the public meeting, 
which was to close the proceedings of the 
week. Lord Dungannon moved that the 
restoration of Clynnog Fawr Church, and 
the attached chapel of St. Beuno, be en- 
trusted to H. Kennedy, esq. and R. 
Kyrke Penson, esq., architects. His lord- 
ship had proposed on the first day of the 
meeting that a subscription should be set 
on foot for this purpose, considering this 
as the most interesting monument of an 
ecclesiastical character in North Wales ; 
and his motion, having been seconded by 
the Dean of Bangor, was unanimously 
carried. Before the meeting was dis- 
solved, the sum of 46/. 13s. 6d. was sub- 
scribed for this object, and 26/. 10s. for 
the restoration of the church of Llanba- 
darn Fawr, the subscription for which 
was proposed by the Dean of Bangor, and 
seconded by W. W. E. Wynne, esq. the 
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Vicar of Lilanbadarn stating that two 
sums of 50/. had been promised by a 
neighbouring gentleman and his wife. 

The Rev. H. Longueville Jones con- 
cluded the readings of the meeting by a 
paper, ‘‘On the General State of Welsh 
Antiquarian Remains, and on certain De- 
siderata connected with them.” 

The Dean of Bangor mentioned that 
50/. had been granted by the Queen for the 
purpose of repairing the Tudor tomb in 
Penmynydd church, Anglesey. 

It was then announced that the next 
general meeting would be held at Caer- 
narvon, in 1848, and that the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Hereford and Edward Rogers, 
esq. of Stanage Park, Knighton, had been 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

During the meeting the sum of five 
pounds was voted in aid of a subscription 
for purchasing a considerable number of 
early incised and sculptured slabs and 
coffin lids, found during the recent demo- 
lition of the old church at Flint. These 
relics are to be deposited in a museum for 
national antiquities and objects of natural 
history, which it is in contemplation to 
establish in the county of Flint. 

In consequence of an addition to the 
first rule of the Association, stating that 
‘* no pecuniary subscription is required of 
any member, but contributors of 1/. per 
annum or upwards, to the funds of the 
Association, will be entitled to receive the 
publications of the association in return,’’ 
nearly all the members present immediately 
lodged donations in the hands of the 
Treasurer. 

In concluding this Report, which we 
have abridged from a much fuller one in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis for October, 
we have to repeat our sense of the merits 
of that periodical work, which forms the 
organ for the publication of the memoirs 
presented to the Cambrian Archeological 
Association. Its editor, the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones, has conducted it with 
great spirit and good taste, and has pro- 
fusely embellished it with engravings. 





CHURCH PAINTINGS. 

A painting of the Last Judgment has 
been uncovered in Ditchingham Church, 
Norfolk, in its customary position, on 
the wall above and round the chancel arch. 
On the right of the arch (above which 
doubtless was the throne of judgment, 
facing the nave) are the graves of the 
righteous opening at the sound of the 
trump, and their blessed occupants rising 
to joy and immortality. On the left are 
the lost leaving their tombs and preparing 
to appear before their Judge, while by 
their side is hell-mouth, thronged with 
strange shapes, yawning to receive them. 















596 
Inscriptions having reference to the paint- 
ing are eué on the two principals of the 
roof which meet over it. On the /eft may 
be traced the words, ‘‘ Discedite me, male- 
dicti, in ignem eternum,’’ Matt. xxv. 41. 
The words in italics are still perfect. The 
inscription on the right hand of the Judge 
is illegible. Over the chancel-door ap- 
pears a crown of thorns, which, like 
Aaron’s rod that budded, has ‘‘ burgeoned 
and blossomed’’ into roses; an emblem 
of the passion of our Lord, from the-bit- 
terness of which flowed such blessings to 
mankind, In the same part an inscription 
is still visible: ‘‘ Attollite portas, prin- 
cipes, vestras,’’ Ps. xxiv. 7. In the middle 
of the north wall of the church are three 
crowned figures of old men. One of them 
has three falcons near him, and another 
holds in his hand a long shafted axe; they 
are easrering three younger men in armour, 
also crowned. The aged figure with the 
axe points to them with his right hand, 
and over him is a label with the words 
‘¢ My ares”’ (heirs). Over the youths is 
a label with the legend, ‘‘ So were we.”’ 
There are other labels, the words in which 
have not been deciphered. 

A fresco has also been discovered in 
Exeter Cathedral, in the ambulatory, on 
the south of the entrance to the Lady 
Chapel. The greater part has been de- 
stroyed by an unsightly monument, but a 
rich pavement is preserved, on which the 
lower portion of two figures (a bishop and 
a king) is visible. The former has a cope, 
the orphry of which is embroidered with 
figures of saints, and a mitre lies at his 
feet. The king has a very rich robe lined 
with ermine above his other vestures. 

In the chancel of St. Martin’s church 
at Leicester, another painting has been 
brought to light. It is a full-length figure 
representing St. Katharine, with a crown 
upon her head, leaning on a sword, a 
wheel by her side, and her feet trampling 
on a prostrate figure, supposed to be the 
Emperor Maximian. Underneath is a 
Latin inscription, written apparently in 
rhyme, but some portion of which is 
erased, in consequence of the plaster 
having broken from the stonework. 





ANCIENT SCOTISH CANOE. 

Workmen engaged in excavating the 
bank of the river at Springfield, near 
Glasgow, came upon a wooden formation 
at a depth of about 17 feet below the pre- 
sent surface level, which, on being fairly 
dug out, was found to be the remains of a 
canoe, made of Scotch oak, in one piece, 
and evidently formed by scooping out 
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the trunk of a very large tree. Its length 
is upwards of 11 feet; the prow is sloped, 
but the stern is of heavy uncouth forma- 
tion. It is about 18 inches in breadth, 
and of proportionate depth, and when 
afloat on the water would be capable of 
accommodating two or three persons. It 
was found in a bed of sand, from which 
some conjecture that the course of the 
river has at one time run in that direction. 





CROMLECH IN LLANGATTOCK PARK. 

Some workmen recently engaged in 
clearing away a large heap of stones in 
Llangattock Park, the seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, accidentally met 
with a cist or cromlech, consisting of four 
rude stones put up in the ground on their 
edges, while a fifth covers the top. On 
its being opened; a quantity of human 
bones were discovered, some of which 
soon crumbled to dust; but the bone of 
the arm, and also the upper part of the 
jaw, part of the skull, and a row of teeth, 
were quite perfect, all of which were care- 
fully collected and preserved. The size 
of the interior was 8 ft. 6 in. long, 4 ft. 
wide, reduced to 3 ft. 10 in, at the other 
end, and 2 ft. 2 in. high; 





DISCOVERIES OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

Dr. Heine, of Berlin, has brought with 
him from Spain several MS. parchments, 
one of which, after due cleaning, washing, 
and examination, was found to be a frag- 
ment of Livy’s lost books, probably of 
Book XCVIII. The handwriting bears 
traces of great age, possibly of the first 
century, and consequently of the age of 
Livy himself. Fac-similes have been sent 
by the Academy to several places. 

The Prussian State Gazette also an- 
nounces the discovery in the library of 
Ossolinski, at Lemberg, of a fragment. of 
the history of Trogus Pompeius. This 
manuscript, which treats of Illyria and the 
war against the Dacians, has created con- 
siderable interest among the German phi- 
lologists and geographers. 

Count de Palmblad has just discovered 
amongst the manuscripts of the University 
of Upsal a voluminous correspondence 
between Count Philip de Konigsmark 
(brother of the celebrated Countess of that 
name) and the Princess Sophia Dorothea, 
the divorced wife of George I. of England, 
and who died after thirty-two years’ con- 
finement, a prisoner in the fortress of 
Ahlen. The Count was assassinated in 
1694 for having attempted to aid the 
princess to escape. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS, 


FRANCE, 


Reform banquets are the order of the 
day in France. Their number and the 
tone which pervades them is evidently 
causing great uneasiness to the Govern- 
ment. The King’s health is never pro- 

at these réunions, and this pointed 
omission is intended to mark that the per- 
sons assembled regard Louis Phillippe 
himself as the chief author and upholder 
of all they find fault with. Marshal Soult 
having retired from the post of President 
of the Council, has been appointed Mar- 
shal-General of France, and the Duke 
d’Aumale is appointed Governor-General 
of Algeria. By the recent death of Mar- 
shal Oudinot, there are only two survi- 
ving out of the twenty-six Marshals of 
the Empire created by Napoleon. Those 
are Marshals Soult and Marmont. 


SPAIN. 


Another change of Ministry has taken 
place in Spain, and General Narvaez has 
been appointed as head of the cabinet. 
The dissolution of the Salamanca admi- 
nistration took the people of Spain com- 
pletely by surprise ; and even some mem- 
bers of the late cabinet appear to have 
been ignorant of what was going on, until 
they were summoned at midnight to the 
palace, to be received, at that untoward 
hour, by General Narvaez, in full uniform, 
and informed that they were no longer 
ministers of the crown. 

Queen Christina and her husband 
Munoz have left Paris, and returned to 
Madrid. 


ITALY. 


The affairs of Italy are gradually ap- 
ree to a crisis. The sincerity of the 
talian Princes in their adhesion to the po- 
pular cause was considered, from the first 
moment, extremely doubtful, and more 
likely to be the result ofa sense of necessity 
than of any real sympathy with the cause 
which their subjects had adopted as their 
own. The Grand Duke of Modena has 
fled from his capital for Vienna, and as 
both Lucca and Modena are now thrown 


by their Sovereigns into the hands of 
Austria, it may be expected that she will 
lose no time in making a move upon those 
cities, with the view of ultimately cross- 
In Naples arbi- 


ing the Tuscan frontier, 





trary arrests take place daily; officers 
suspected of favouring the Sicilian move- 
ment are led into the Castle of St. Elmo, 
and immediately shot. Disturbances 
occurred at Leghorn in the afternoon of 
the 5th Oct. The people congregated in 
large numbers in the principal square, 
crying, ‘‘ Viva Corsini!” (the former 
governor) who had become extremely 
popular since he declined accepting the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs unless the 
Grand Duke gave a constitution to his 
subjects. The Civic Guard was called 
out, and with difficulty dispersed the 
mob. In the midst of these disasters, so 
ominous to the true cause of constitutional 
progress, the Pope maintains a calm and 
dignified attitude, prepared on the one 
hand to resist foreign interference, and on 
the other repressing with becoming firm- 
ness every sign of revolutionary feeling on 
the part of his subjects. 


SWITZERLAND. 


An affray took place on the 18th Sept. 
in consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of the national militia of Friburg. These 
partizans of the Jesuits, who were return- 
ing in a large body from the capital of the 
Canton, crossed the frontier, and fired a 
volley of ball cartridge against the village 
of Abligen, in Berne. This brutal and 
unprovoked act created an immense sen- 
sation throughout the country, and the 
Vorort in consequence wrote to the au- 
thorities of Friburg, that if a prompt 
satisfaction was not afforded measures 
would be adopted to enforceit. The can- 
tonal government of the Valais has not 
only protested against the resolution of 
the Diet to expel the Jesuits, but has for- 
mally declared that it will not compl 
with that decision, and, if necessary, wi 
oppose forcible resistance to its execution. 
Lord Minto, having arrived at Berne, as- 
sured the chief of the Vorort that Great 
Britain would not permit foreign inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the 
Cantons. 

NORWAY. 

On the 11th Sept. a huge rock which 
hung over the vast domain of Helsinge-~ 
guard, and which several days before had 
split in many places, came suddenly down 
and covered an immense space, crushing 
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beneath its weight 34 dwelling-houses and 
their inhabitants, estimated at 230 in 
number. Attempts were immediately 
made for their release, but, after labour- 
ing for a week, only two bodies had been 
reached, one of a woman, and the other 
of a child, seven years old, both lifeless. 
Only 13 of the inhabitants of the place 
have escaped this tremendous disaster, 
which has occasioned a loss of property 
estimated at 32,000/. 


TURKEY. 


On the 13th Sept. a dreadful fire broke 
out at Pera, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Galata Serail. The wind, 
which was high at the time, increased to 
a hurricane, and in a few minutes the fire 
had extended itself over a considerable 
portion of the town. At five o’clock it 

gained the houses near the New Bri- 

tish Palace on the one side and the Baluk 
Bazar on the other, a distance of 50 houses 
in a straight line. It afterwards broke 
out in some other parts, but at half-past 
ten the fire was mastered on all sides, 
having consumed upwards of 250 large 
houses, inhabited by the élite of the Pe- 
rote families. Sixteen of these were large 
stone mansions, which had consequently 
become the depot of furniture and goods. 
The British chapel, and several out-houses 
appertaining to the new palace, were con- 
sumed. In all, it is calculated the loss of 
pone must exceed a million sterling. 
everal persons perished on the occasion. 


INDIA. 

The King of Bokhara has put to death 
with his own hands the infamous Abdool 
Samud, by striking him on the head with 
a small axe, upbraiding him with having 


instigated him (the King) to take the 
lives of Stoddart and Conolly. 


MEXICO. 


A signal overthrow of the army under 
Santa Anna and Valencia, amounting to 
32,000 troops, and posted in a position 
very strongly fortified, was effected on 
the 19th and 20th of August, by General 
Scott’s combined force, estimated at under 
10,000 men, after the most severe and 
sanguinary engagement recorded since 
the commencement of the war. Two 
battles were fought, one at Coysacan, and 
the other at Churubusco, within five miles 
of the city of Mexico, in both of which, 
though victorious, the Americans sus- 
tained considerable loss—seventeen offi- 
cers killed and sixty-six wounded, many 
severely, and a loss in rank and file of 
killed and wounded of 600 to 700 men. 
The New York Volunteers, the 6th In- 
fantry, and the batteries of Maguidor and 
Taylor, suffered very heavily. The South 
Carolina Regiment was nearly cut to 
pieces. Thirteen Mexican generals were 
killed or wounded. General Scott, it is 
said, has captured more ammunition than 
he has used since entering the country. 
Subsequently to the battle, an armistice 
was agreed upon, stipulating that neither 
army should be reinforced, nor build new 
defences during the armistice, nor go 
beyond its present line; in short, the two 
armies are in no way to interfere with 
each other without forty-eight hours’ 
notice. Five Commissioners were then 
appointed on the Mexican side, at the 
head of whom was Herrera. General Va- 
lencia was said to be planning a revolution 
against Santa Anna, which might impede 
negociations. 





‘DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Improvements in the City of London.— 
Among the local acts passed in the late 
session of Parliament was one to effect 
considerable improvements in the city of 
London ; that is so say, 1. to widen Can- 
non-street, and for that purpose to take 
down all the houses and buildings on the 
south side of the said street, or contiguous 
thereto; and also to make a new street 
from the west end of Cannon-street to 
Queen-street, near Little St. Thomas 
Apostle; 2. to widen Queen-street by 

ing down the houses and buildings on 
the east side of the said street between 
Little St. Thomas Apostle and Upper 
Thames-street, and contiguous thereto; 
3. to 7 Ship Tavern-passage, leading 

0 


from Gracechurch-street to Lime-street, 
by taking down houses and buildings in 
Gracechurch-street and Ship Tavern-pas- 
sage aforesaid ; and 4. to widen and im- 
prove Holborn-bridge and Field-lane, by 
taking down the houses and buildings on 
the north side of Holborn-bridge, and on 
the east side of Field-lane. 


CHESHIRE. 


Oct. 4. The new church of St. Paul, 
erected in West Leigh, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Chester. The Right Hon. 
Lord Lilford was present. His lordship 
gave the site for the new church, and also 
the greatest part of the stone used in its 
erection. The building is as yet incom- 
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plete, the spire not being erected, but it is 
expected it will be finished in a few months. 
The foundation stone of the church was 
laid on the 22nd June, 1846, by the Hon. 
and Rey. Horace Powys. The architecture 
is of the pure Gothic style, 


CUMBERLAND. 


Sept. 16. During a high wind the roof 
of Lanercost Abbey fell in with a loud 
crash, bearing everything down beneath it. 
The unfortunate event happened during 
the night, and is attributed to the ruined 
state of the rafters. 

The new church named Christ Church, 
Whitehaven, has been consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, assisted by the 
Rev. Richard Parkinson, principal of St. 
Bee’s college, and about thirty other 
clergymen. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A new ecclesiastical district has been 
created in the town of Devonport, which 
contains 27,000 inhabitants. A new 
church, dedicated to St. Stephen, is to be 
erected. The incumbency of the district 
has been conferred on the Rev. G. W. 
Procter, M.A. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has contributed 25/. towards the 
new church, and the Bishop of Exeter 
1007. The lord of the manor has contri- 
buted a site. 


DURHAM. 


The experiment of employing gas for 
lighting Hartlepool Lighthouse has been 
made, and the result has been completely 
successful. It is the first lighthouse on a 
large scale and of any great importance 
that has yet been lit in this manner. The 
burner employed was constructed by 
Messrs. M’Niel, of St. Martin’s-lane. 
The substitution of gas for oil will reduce 
the expenses about half, and will remove 
the danger said to arise from the lamp 
with concentric wicks, which requires con- 
stant attention and considerable judgment 
in the’ management. There has hitherto 
been ‘considerable difficulty in adapting 
gas to lighthouses where a single large 
light is required, for the only burners 
which were large enough to give sufficient 
Hight ‘burtied with so unsteady and irre- 
gular a flame, that they were unsuitable 
to the optical apparatus employed to con- 
centrate the rays. These difficulties have 
been overcome, and a most desirable end 
attained. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The first contract for the restoration of 
St. Mary Redcliffe Church is now com- 
pleted. The ground has been lowered to 
expose the whole extent of the faced work 
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of the walls as originally seen, a complete 
system of drainage has been formed, and 
the ground next the south side paved. The 
oak roofs of the chancel and aisles have 
been renewed, and new leaded on a layer 
of asphalted felt and oak boarding. The 
east end, with its curious “ imbricated’’ 
window, and one severy of the chancel on 
each side of it, have been restored stone 
by stone. The state of the rest of the 
church is distressing. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Sept. 27. The foundation stone of the 
Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport Ho- 
spital was laid by Prince Albert. His 
Royal Highness landed at the Albert-piér, 
Portsea, where a guard of honour of ‘the 
52nd regiment, under the commidnd’ of 
Major Davis, Lord George Lennox, Mr. 
Grant, chairman of the committee of ma- 
nagement of the hospital, the directors ‘of 
the pier, and the heads of the naval, mi- 
litary, and civil departments, received 
him, and conducted him in Sir Charles 
Ogle’s carriage to the site of the new 
charity, near All Saints’ Church. On 
arriving on the ground his Royal Highness 
was received by the local authorities, the 
Warden of Winchester college, the Vicar 
of Portsmouth, the Rev. J. P. M‘Ghie, 
and a large body of the clergy. The 
Mayor read an address, to which his Royal 
Highness replied as follows: ‘* I have re- 
ceived with much pleasure your address. 
I very willingly consented to lay the first 
stone of the Hospital in your borough, for 
nothing can be more gratifying to my 
feelings than to be able to promote and 
encourage the useful and charitable insti- 
tutions of the country; and no under- 
takings can be more deserving of such a 
description than those which provide re- 
fuge, assistance, and medical skill for 
sufferers under the combined misfortunes 
of poverty and siekness.”” The Warden of 
Winchester college (the Rev. Mr. Baxter) 
then offered up a suitable prayer, and the 
stone was laid with the usual formalities. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


Sept. 16. During a violent gale of wind, 
a destructive fire took place at the village 
of Needingworth, near St. Ives. A poor 
girl who is weak in her intellects, having 
been left alone, threw the embers from 
the grate near some straw, which imme- 
diately ignited, and set fire to the thatch 
of the cottage. The burning thatch was 
blowin across an orchard to a neighbour- 
ing farm-hduse, ‘and thence to the other 
buildings of the Village, until nearly half 
of it, amounting to more than 80 houses, 
was destroyed, together with ten home- 
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stalls, and all their harvest produce. The 
total loss has been estimated at from 
15,0002. to 20,0007. chiefly insured in the 
Suffolk and Norwich Union offices ; but 
a subscription is opened to relieve the 
poor cottagers, who were uninsured. 


KENT. 


Sept. 28. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury consecrated the new church of St. 
Peter’s at Pembury,near Tunbridge Wells. 
Its position is beautiful, commanding an 
extensive view over the valley of the Med- 
way towards Maidstone and the adjoining 
country. The building was commenced 
in April 1846, when the foundation-stone 
was laid by the Marquess Camden, who 
gave the site, and also the stone for the 
building. The style is Perpendicular, and 
the plan of the church consists of nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, north 
porch, and tower and spire at the west end 
of the south aisle. The total length of 
the church internally, from east to west, 
is 75 feet, and the width across nave and 
aisles together 47 feet. The accommoda- 
tion is for 365 persons, and the whole of 
the sittings are free. The pulpit, reading- 
desk, and reredos, are of Caen stone ; the 
sittings are of deal, and, together with the 
exposed roof-timbers, are stained and var-’ 
nished, and have a very good effect. The 
church was built by public subscription, 
aided by a grant of 200/. from the incor- 
porated Society for Building Churches. 
The cost about 2,000/. The architect was 
Mr. E. N. Stevens, of Tunbridge Wells. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Oct.9. Broughton Old Hall, near Man- 
chester, was partly destroyed by fire, and 
damage done to the extent of nearly 1,0002. 
It was, to within a few years ago, the seat 
of the late Rev. W. Clowes ;.and on his 
brother, Col. Clowes, the present owner, 
coming into possession, he removed the 
furniture, for the purpose of subjecting 
the building to some extensive alterations. 
Owing to this circumstance the loss has 
been trifling, compared with what it would 
have been if the hall had been occupied. 
The fire was entirely subdued in less than 
two hours, after destroying a large portion 
of the roof and of the cupola over the 
south front, besides the upper part of the 
grand staircase. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Sepi.13. The church of Llanvihangel- 
juxta-Usk, which has been lately rebuilt, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop. The 
aisles are separated from the nave by oaken 
pillars. The roof is open, and the seats 
are without doors. The whole is a good 
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specimen of improved taste in church 
architecture. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Sept. 23. The new district church at 
Little Drayton, built by subscription, 
aided by the munificent donation of 1,000/. 
by Mrs. Nonely, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester. It is a handsome 
stone building, in the early English style, 
with side aisles, and a tower at the north- 
west corner. The interior is fitted up with 
open seats, and is calculated to accommo- 
date 600. The roof is of deal, stained 
dark, and varnished. The architects are 
Messrs. S. P. and J. Smith. 


SURREY. 


Sept. 15. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated a new church in the parish 
of Chertsey, called Christ church, Long 
Cross, the foundation stone of which was 
laid on the 27th of August, 1846. The 
petition for consecration set forth that 
the population of Chertsey exceeded 1,000 
persons ; that church accommodation was 
provided only for one third of the in- 
habitants ; that William Tringham, esq. 
had conveyed a portion of land exceeding 
half an acre, on which he had built at his 
own expense a church, for the sum of 
1,000/. ; that he had invested the sum of 
1,000/. for the purchase of 1,100/. stock, 
3 per cent. Bank annuities, for endowing 
the said church, and a further sum of 507. 
in the purchase of stock as a fund for re- 
pairs, &c. and that the church was calcu- 
lated to hold 160 persons. The church 
is built in the early Gothic style with open 
roof, having a neat porch entrance, on 
either side of which is plate glass. On 
the door, beautifully carved in wood, are 
the arms of Mr. Tringham, and the in- 
scription is ‘‘ Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness.’’ The aisle has a 
beautiful tesselated pavement of china, 
the window over the altar of stained glass, 
the Commandments written in ancient 
characters of black and red. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Sept.8. Anew Roman Catholic chapel, 
dedicated to St. Marie, was consecrated 
at Rugby. The chapel has been erected 
by Captain Hibbert, a Protestant gentle- 
man, closely connected by marriage to the 
Shrewsbury family. The ceremonies were 
as usual very gorgeous, and the company 
present numerous, and of the highest 
respectability. Amongst those present 
were, the Earl and Countess of Shrews- 
bury, the family of Lord Dormer, Mr. 
Bertram Talbot, Major Uddlestone, Lady 
Tichborne, Lady Olivia Acheson, Mrs, 
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Bennett, &c. Amongst the ecclesiastics 
present were, the Right Rev. Dr. Reddell, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Morris, and the Right Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Bishop of Hobart Town, together 
with about 25 priests resident in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. The Rey, Dr. 
Wareing, Bishop of the Eastern District, 
read pontifical high mass, and Mr. Bertram 
Talbot, the present heir to the earldom of 
Shrewsbury, officiated as thurifer. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Gillies, Bishop of Edinburgh. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Oct. 1. St. Andrew’s church, Fencote, 
in the parish of Kirkby Fleetham, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
The service was attended by most of the 
neighbouring families and gentry, who, by 
very liberal donations, aided the funds 
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devoted for the purpose by the late Mrs. 
Lawrence, of Studley Park. The east 
window is of stained glass, by Willement, 
having an inscription commemorative of 
the munificence of the late lady of Stud- 
ley, procured by the contributions of 
those who valued her Christian worth, 
and in its design harmonises beautifully 
with the chaste style of the building, 
which was erected from designs of Mr. 
C. A. Cates, of York. 


WALES. 


Sept. 8. The new church of St. David’s 
at Merthyr Tydvil was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. It is a beau- 
tiful specimen uf the Early English style. 
Lady Charlotte Guest has given a silver 
communion service. 

A new cemetery at Neath has been con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 16. West Middlesex Militia, Viscount 
Cantalupe to be Major. 

Sept. 3. Lieut. Walter Scott Lockhart, of the 
16th Light Dragoons, has been permitted to 
assume the name of Scott, in addition to and 
after that of Lockhart. 

Sept.10. The Peers of Scotland elected to 
sit in Parliament are—The Marquess of T'weed- 
dale, the Earl of Morton, the Earl of Home, 
the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, the Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Orkney, 
the Earl of Seafield, Viscount of Strathallan, 
Lord Gray, Lord Salitoun, Lord Sinclair, Lord 
Elphinstone, Lord Colville of Culross, Lord 
Rollo, and Lord Polwarth. 

Sept. 24. Royal Engineers, brevet Majors 
H. KR. Brandreth and C. O. Streatfield to be 
Lieut.-Colonels on full-pay. : 

Sept. 28. Ceylon Rifle Regiment, Major 
George Cochrane to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 
W. T. Layard to be Major.—Unattached, bre- 
vet-Major Walter White, Town Major of Dub- 
lin, to be Major. 

Sept. 28. Henry George Bowyer, esq. and 
Thomas Browne Browne, esq. to be two of her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

Sept. 30. Harriet-Elizabeth Lady Wetherell, 
widow of Sir Charles Wetherell, Knt. to adopt 
the surname of Warneford after Wetherell, in 
accordance with the directions of the will of 
her father, Col. F. Warneford, deceased. 

Oct. 1. Charles Fitzgerald, esq. Commander 
R.N. to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Western Australia; Richard Graves Mac 
Donnell, esq. to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief in the Gambia; Richard More O’Fer- 
rall, esq. to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in Malta; Henry D. Warden, esq. Capt. 
in the Corps of Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be 
the British Resident among the tribes on the 
north-eastern frontier of the settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope.—10th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir T. M‘Mahon, Bart. and K.C.B., from the 
94th Foot, to be Col.—26th Foot, brevet-Major 
F. Whittingham to be Major.—33d Foot, Major- 


Gen. H. D’Oyly to be Colonel.—9ith Foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir W. Warre, C. B. to be Colonel. 

ct. 8. 90th Foot, brevet Major F. Eld to be 
Major.—Brevet, to be Majors in the Army: 
Capt. G. Chichester, of 88th Foot; Capt. W. P. 
Neale, of 6th Dragoons.—To be Majors in tha 
Army in the East Indies: Capts. G. Hall and 
G. Balfour, of the Madras Artillery. 

Oct. 15. 41st Foot, Capt. W. C. Seton to be 
Major.—Francis Brady, esq. to be Chief Jus- 
tice for the island of Newfoundland. 

Oct. 18. Henry me esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, to be an Assistant Tithe Commissioner 
for special purposes. 

Oct. 19. Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Gen. J. F. 
Birch, C.B. to be Colonel Commandant.—— 
Henry Stanhope Illingworth, esq. to be Joint 
Apothecary with Edward D. Moore, esq. to the 
Household of the Duke of Cambridge. 

Oct. 22. 14th Light Dragoons, Capt. H. E. 
Doherty, to be Major.—41st Foot, Capt. James 
Campbell to be Major.—63d Foot, Com. E. 8. T. 
Swyay to be Major.—Unattached, Major C, P. 
Ainslie, from 14th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Oct. 26. Capt. the Hon. Robert Gore, R.N. 
to be Chargé d’Affaires and Consul General in 
the Oriental Republick of the Uruguay; Sir 
Edmund Walker Head, Bart. to Lieut.- 
Governor of New Brunswick; Sir Donald 
Campbell, Bart. to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Prince Edward Island; John Iles Mantell, esq. 
to be Chief Justice, and Sidney Billing, esq. to 
be Queen’s Advocate and Police Magistrate 
for Her Majesty’s settlements in the Gambia. 





Sept. 29. The Directors of the East India 
Company appointed Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Henry Frederick Berkeley, K.C.B.Commander- 
in-Chief of the Company’s Forces on the 
Madras Establishment. 





Navas PREFERMENTS. 


Sir James G. Bremer to be Commander-in- 
chief of Woolwich ordinary. 
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To be Captains,—W. L. Sheringham, C. B. 
Hamilton, T. Fisher, J. C. Caffin. 
3 To be Commanders,—C. R. Johnson, John 
T. W. French, D. A. Buchan, Fred. Lowe. 

To be retired Commander,—A. Davies. 

intments,—Captains, R. A. Yates to 

the Victory; RK. L. Baynes to the Belle- 
rophon. —Commanders, G. Harper to the 
Bellerophon; W. F. Fead to the Howe; H. R. 
Wingrove to the Stromboli steam-sloop ; Ro- 
bert Mann to the Madagascar ; R. A. Oliver to 
the Tweed, 20; Lieut. O. J. Jones to be flag. 
Lieutenant to Rear-Adm. Shirreff; Lieut. T. C. 
Smith to command the Blazer steam-vessel ; 
Lieut. Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart. to command 
the Shearwater steam-vessel; Lieut. W. C. 
Nowell to command the Ardent steam-vessel. 





Ecc.EsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. James Prince Lee, M.A. to be (the first) 
Bishop of Manchester. 

Rev. J. ford, to be a Preb. of Exeter. 

Rev. W. Ewing, to be Preb. and R. of Kelly- 


ward. 
Rev. W. A. Bouverie, to be an Hon. Canon of 


Norwich. 
Rev. J. G. Ball, Killea R. Tipperary. 
Rev. C. Baring, All Souls R. St. Marylebone. 
Rev. J. M. Bartlett, Marazion P.C. Cornwall. 
Rev. S. Bradshaw, Okehampton V. Devon. 
Rev. W. Bridges, Lyss, Petersfield P.C. Hants. 
Rey. W. Clementson, Kimberley P.C. Notts. 
Rev. H. E. C. Cobden, Lambley R. Notts. 
Rev. D. Cooper, St. John, Portsea P.C. Hants. 
Rev. T. T. Cuffe, Colney Heath V. Herts. 
Rev. J. Dalton, New Church, Kelsall P.C.Chesh. 
Rev. G.-Dugard, Barnard Castle P.C. Durham. 
Rev. J. Garwood, New Church and District of 
Battersea P.C. Surrey. 
Rev. H. T. Glyn, Melbury Abbas R. Shaftes- 


bury. 

Rev. A. W. Hall, Long Cross P.C. Chertsey. 

Rev. T. Hand, Clone KR. Ulster. 

Rev. J. Handforth, St. Peter, Ashton-under- 
Line P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. C. R. de Havilland, Downside R. Somers. 

Rev. J. C. Home, Out Rawcliffe, St. Michael’s- 
on-Wyre, P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. H. Howard, Oldridge P.C. Devon. 

Rev. T. Hughes, St. James’s Sutton, near Mac- 
clesfield, P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Jackson, Heddon-on the-Wall R. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. H. W. Kemp, St. John’s, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, P. C. 

Rev. H. Kitchen, Whitbeck P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. C. W. Landor, Lindridge V. Worc. 

Rev. A. R. Lloyd, Selattyn R. Shropshire. 

Rev. C. Maude, Templecarne R. Donegal. 

Rey. L. G. M‘Donnell, Glankeen R. Tipperary. 

Rev. W. M‘Guire, Breinton V. Heref. 

Rev. J. M‘Intosh, Llanwyddelan R. Montg. 

Rev. T. Molineaux, Wabenthwaite R. Cumb. 

Rev. G. F. Morgan, Southall P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. D. Nelson, St. Jude P.C. Isle of Man. 

Rey. W. Procter, St. Stephen’s P.C. Devonp. 

Rev.W. Putsey, Leavington, Yarm, P.C. Yorks. 

Rev. E. H. Quicke, Newton St.Cyre’s V. Devon. 

Rev. T. Rees, Verwick V. Cardigansh. 

Rev. T. P. Richardson, Roxton with Gt. Bar- 
ford V. Beds. 

ae. J. Rimmer, Christchurch P.C. White- 

aven. 

Rev. P. Robin, New Church, Portswood P.C, 
Southampton. 

Rev. A. Robinson, Athleague R. Roscommon. 

Rev. B. W. Saville, Grindon R, Staffordshire. 

Rev. Mr. Scott, St. Paul’s P.C. Cambridge. 

Rev. C. Seymour, Donegal V. Donegal. 

Rev. J. ‘thomas, Stanstead Abbot’s V. Herts, 

Rev. M. Turner, Cotton R. Suffolk. 


* Rey. H. Vidal, Chiddingley V, Sussex. 


Rey. R. P. Warren, Tregony R. with Cuby V, 


wall, 
Rev. C. N. Wawn, North Ferriby V. Yorks. 
Rey. G. Whitlock, Walkden Moor P.C, Lanc. 
Rev. J. Whittaker, New Church and District 
of St. Mark, Bradbury P.C. sree aert Chesh. 
Rev, A. Wilkin, Bootle R. Cumber' nd. 
Rey. G. Wilkinson, Whicham R. Cumberland, 
Rev. J. Wood, Clifton R. Westmoreland. 
Rey. H. Worsley, Easton R. Suffolk. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


T. C. Granger, esq. M.P. to be Recorder of Hull. 

William Thompson, esq. and Alderman Chris- 
topher Pearse, esq. and John Gellibrand 
Hubbard, esq. Directors of the Bank of 
England. 

Rev. J. Headlam, to be Chancellor to the 
Bishop of Ripon. 

Rev. W. A. White, to be Subwarden of Christ 
College, Van Diemen’s Land. 

Rev. G. M. Carrick, M.A. to be Master of the 
Charter House, Hull. 

Rev. H. Pix, M.A. to be an Assistant Master 
of Marlborough college. 

Rev. W. Brownrigg Smith, B.A. to be Second 
Classical Master of the City of London 
School. 

Mr. J. Newton, B. A. to be Second Master of 
the Collegiate School, Brighton. 





BIRTHS. 
Aug. 13. At Nassick, Bombay, Lady Ford, 


au. 

Sept. 11. At Dulwich Common, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Horner, a dau.——16. At Eton College, 
the wife of the Rev. John William Hawtrey, a 
son.——17. At Seatown Chidiock, Dorset- 
shire, the wife of John Henry Forrest, esq. 
late Capt. of the 11th Hussars, a son.——The 
Marchioness of Blandford. a dau.——18. At 
Wyreside, near Lancaster, the wife of Frank 
Somerville Head, esq. a dau.——19. At Wood- 
eaton, Oxford, the Countess of Verulam, pre- 
maturely, a dau.——In Portland-place, the 
Countess of March, a son.——20. At Edin- 
hall Vicarage, Penrith, the wife of the Rev. 
Beilby Porteus, a dau.——21. At Chilwell 
hall, Notts, the wife of T. B. Charlton, esq. a 
son.——22. At Cockairnie, co. Fife, the wife 
of W. H. Mowbray, esq. R. N. a dau.——23. 
At West Monkton, Lady Ochterlony, ason and 
heir.——25. At Riccarton, Mid Lothian, the 
wife of W. Gibson Craig, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
At Rodbourn, Wilts, the wife of Richard Hun- 

erford Pollen, esq. a dau.—26. At Elmore Ct. 

louc. the wife of W. V. Guise, esq. a son and 
heir.—27. At Halton pl. the wife of Col. Horton, 
a son.——At Lullingstone Castle, Kent, Lady 
Dyke, ason.—At the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dublin, 
the Countess of Clarendon, a son.—28. At Haigh 
Hall, Lancashire, Lady Frances Lindsay, ason. 
——In Hanover-terr. Mrs. Longman, a dau. 
——At Hodroyd, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Monckton, a dau.— 29. At Lyndhurst, Hamp- 
shire, Lady Margaret Lushington, a son.—— 
At Longford Castle, Viscountess Folkestone, 
a dau.——At Lyndhurst, the Lady Margaret 
Lushington, a son.——At Charlotte-sq. Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Sir Graham Montgomery, 
of Stanhope, Bart. a dau. 

Oct.2. In Chester-sq. the Hon. Mrs. San- 
derson, a son.——3. At East Sheen, Surrey, 
Lady Eardley Wilmot, a son.——6. At Horn- 
sey, the wife of R. E, Pownall, esq. a son,—— 

At Surrenden Dering, Ashford, the Hon. 
Lady Dering, a son.—8. At Barford House, 
Bridgwater, the Countess of Cavan, a dau.—— 
At Shernfold-park, Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ashburnham, a dau.——9, At Childs-hill, 
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Hampstead, Mrs. J. Gurney Hoare, a son.—— 
At Brahan Castle, the seat of his mother, the 
wife of K. W. Stewart Mackenzie, esq. of Sea- 
forth, a son and heir.—10. In Chesham-st. 
Belgrave-sq. Mrs. William Stopford, a dau. 
—At Williamston, Pembrokeshire, the wife 
of John Henry Philipps, esq. a son and heir, 
——13. In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. London, 
the wife of C. Manners Lushington, esq. a dau. 
—At Portland-pl. the wife of M. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Junel0. At Trinity Church, Allahabad, 
Robert Lowther, ~, of the Civil Service, to 
Laura, third dau.of B. Martindale, esq. London. 

July.. At Hampstead, W. B. Lumley, esq. 
second son of the late Major-Gen. Sir James 
Lumley, E. I. Co’s. Service, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of Thomas Haines, . late R.N. 

14. At Mortlake, Edward Sneppe, esq. of 
Thurloe-sq. to Hannah-Neville, sixth dau. of 
the late William Spong, esq. of Cobtree House, 
near Maidstone, Kent. 

97. The Rev. J. H. B. Green, M.A. youngest 
son of the late Valentine Green, esq. of Nor- 
manton, Leicestershire, to Janetta, sixth dau. 
of the late William Watkins, esq. of Badby 
House, Northamptonshire. 

Aug. 4. At Meldon, previously according 
to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Count Maximilian de Lerchenfeld-Brennberg, 
only son of Count de Lerchenfeld-Brennberg, 
of Chateau Brandsegg, Bavaria, to Emily, 

oungest dau. of Isaac Cookson,esq. of Mel-. 
don rk, Northumberland. —— At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, John Philpot, jun. esq. 
of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury, to Eliza- 
beth-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
John Gold, of the Brunswick Hussars.—— 
At Grasmere, Sir John Richardson, Inspector 
of Hospitals, Haslar, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Archibald Fletcher, esq. Advo- 
cate, Edinburgh.——At Barbados, Capt. A. 
Carden, 60th Rifles, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. 8S. H. Berkeley, commanding the 
troops in the West Indies, and great-grand- 
daughter of Dr. Alexander Bruce, of Gartlet, 
and of Barbados. 

5. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. Wil- 
liam B. Suckling, R.N. of Highwood Lodge, 
Hampsh. eldest son of the late Col. ee 
8rd Drag. Guards, of Banham Haugh, Norfolk, 
to Caroline, second dau. of the late William 
Loaden, esq. of Rosehill, near Bideford.——At 
Ingham, Bury St. Edmund’s, the Rev. Wm. 
Pridden, Rector of West Stow cum Wordwell, 
Suffolk, to Marianne, only dau. of John Worl- 
ledge, esq.——At Winthorpe, William Cardwell, 
esq. of Whalley Range, near Manchester, to 
Ann-Doncaster, dau. of John Isaac Marfleet, 
esq. of Winthorpe Grove, Notts. ——At Christ- 
eburch, Marylebone, the Rev. Thomas Clark, 
British Consular Chaplain at Calais, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Thomas Osborne, esq. 
Deputy-Commissary-Gen. to the Forces.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Barwell Ewins 
Bennett, esq. of Marston House, Northamp- 
tonsh. to Lydia, widow of Charles: Butlin, esq. 
of Rugby, Warwicksh.——At Clapham, Wm. 
Henry Scarnett, esq. of Greenford, Middlesex, 
to Miss Ann-Elizabeth Brown, of Clapham, 
——aAt Hampton, Capt. George Giffard, R.N. 
son of the late Sir Hardinge Giffard, to Mag- 
dalene-Christian, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Mushet, esq.——At Silkstone, the Rev. 
Frederick Watkins, B.D. Fellow of Emmanuel 
Coll. Camb. and one of her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools, to Amelia, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. George Millett, M.A. Vicar of Silkstone, 
Yorksh..—At Dilham, Norfolk, James De- 
new Waters, poe Yarmouth, to Harriet, 
eldest dau, of Shephard Thomas Taylor, esq. 
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——At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, Frederick 
Richard Pickersgill, esq. of Leigh-st. Bur- 
ton-cresc. to Mary N. E. eldest dau. of the 
Hon. James Hook, of Sierra Leone. —— At 
Everton, near Liverpool, Thomas Darnley An- 
derson, esq. to Dorothy, dau. of the late Chas. 
Horsfall, esq.——At West Derby, Henry eldest 
son of Henry Grazebrook, esq. of Liverpool, 
to Harriette, dau. of Richard Wheeler Pres- 
ton, esq. Beech-hill.——At Charlton King’s, 
Cheltenham, Rodolphus Bacon Frank, esq. 
A.M. Catherine Hall, Cambridge, son of the 
late Rev. Edward Frank, of Campsall Hall, 
Yorksh. to Susan, eldest dau. of Richard An- 
thony, esq. of Drumcondra, Dublin. ——At 
Jersey, Donald Douglas, esq. youngest son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Kenneth Douglas, 
Bart. of Gienbervie, to Emily-Jane, fourth 
dau. of H. Kennedy, esq. Cultra, co. Down. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Arthur 
Purvis, esq. Madras Civil Serv. eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Purvis, of Darsham House, Suffolk, 
to Mary-Jane, second dau. of Col. Clark Ken- 
nedy, of Knockgray, C.B. K.H. and Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen.——At St. George’s, Ha- 
nover-sq. George White Melville, esq. Capt. 
in the Coldstream Guards, to the Hon. Char- 
lotte-Bateman-Hanbury, sister of Lord Bate- 
man.——At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Right 
Hon. J. Grattan, to the Lady Laura Tolle- 
mache. 

9. At Leamington, Capt. Pocklington, late 
52nd Light Inf. to Barbara-Campbell, onl 
child of the late Alexander Scott Broomfie! 
esq. of Rosemore, ‘co. Clare, and Hollywood, 
co. Wicklow.——At St. Peter’s Church, Pim- 
lico, the Duc de Melfort, &c. to Susan Hen- 
= — of bens ~~" = yee 

. ugharne, John Augustus Lloyd, 
esq. of Bath, surgeon, son of the late Col. Her- 
bert Lloyd, to Henrietta, dau. of Wm. Ringer, 
esq.——At St. James, William Busfield Fer- 
rand, esq. of Harden-grange, co. York, to the 
Hon. Fanny-Mary Stuart, second dau. of Lieut- 
Gen. the late Lord Blantyre.-——At Marlbo- 
rough, F. S. Cornish, esq. of Kingsbridge, to 
Helen-Lockhart, eldest dau. of Capt. Priel, 
R.W.M.——At Oxford, the Rev. Thomas Sane- 
tuary, of Croughton, Northamptonsh. toIsabel- 
Lloyd third dau. of the late Rt. Rev. Chas. Lord 
Bishop of Oxford.——At Milton, William, only 
surviving son of John Cooper, esq. of Shackle- 
well-green, to Elizabeth, only dau. of Henry 
Weir, esy. of the London and County Bank, 
Gravesend.—-At Wandsworth, Henry Twi- 
- esq. second son of Thomas Twining, esq. 
of Perryn House, Twickenham, to Mara-Ma- 
tilda, eldest dau. of Wm. Saunders, esq.—— 
At Lewisham, Thomas Oldfield, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of 
T. B. Oldfield, esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey, 
to Louisa-Margaret, third dau. of Simeon 
Warner, esq. of Blackheath, Kent. ——- At 
Hove, Sussex, Edward, only son of John 
King, esq. of Brighton, to Caroline-Amelia, 
fourth dau. of Arthur Lewis, esq. of Brighton. 
—At All Souls, Langham-pl. Frederic H. 
Brockwell, K. St. F. son of H. W. Brock- 
well, esq. of Baker-st. Lloyd-sq. to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of George Titterton, esq. of Margaret-st. 
Cavendish-sq.—aAt Ripon Cathedral, Charles, 
third son of the late Adm. Preston, of Askam 
Bryan, to Mary-Sullivan, third dau. of John 
Dalton, esq. of Steningford Park.——At Wit- 
ton-le-Wear, co. Durham, Edward Borton, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Margaret, second dau. of George Hutton Wil- 
kinson —_ of Harperley Park, Durham, 
Recorder 0 Newcastle-on-'l'yne.——At Alder- 
ton, Suffolk, the Rev. Harry Baber, Chaplain 
of Whitelands, Chelsea, to Sarah-Frances, 
eldest dau. of J. Rodwell, esq. of Alderton.—— 
At Twickenham, Frederick Sims Williams, 
of Liucoln’s-inn, to Katharine-Eliza, dau, of 
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John Smith, esq. of Twickenham.——At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Major Eilsey, of the 
£. I. Co.’s Dep6t, at Worley, to Eliza-Hen- 
rietta, widow of Capt. Wetherall, 41st Foot. 
ll. At Hackney, Frederick Halsey Janson, 
. of Basinghall-st. and oie Clapton, to 
Elizabeth-Ann, eldest dau. of Abraham Tozer, 
esq. of Grove-pl. Hackney, formerly of Al- 
hington Villa, near Exeter.—At St. Columb, 
rnwall, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, D.C.L. 
to Mary-Isabel, dau. of Capt. W. Finlaison, 
R.N.—At Mount Talbot, J.S. Hawkins, esq. 
Capt. R.E. to Leonora-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Denis H. —_ esq. of Castle Kelly, co. 
Galway.——J. D. Marsden, esq. of Friday-st. 
to Sophia-Matilda, dau. of James Wellsted, 
esq. of Ealing.——At St. Pancras, William 
Butt, a. of Bicester, second son of the 
Rey. J. W. Butt, vicar of King’s Se 
Herts. to Mary-Elizabeth, only child of H. 
Shearburn, esq. of Mornington-pl. Regent’s- 


park. 

12. At Wokingham, Philip Smith Firmin, 
esd: to Eliza-Wright, third dau. of John 
Hulme, esq. and granddau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Donalson, Grenadier Guards.——At Wel- 
low, Somerset, Robert Henry Mitford, of Ben- 
hall, Suffolk, esq. to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Wm. Henry Wilby, and 
niece of the Rev. Charles Paul.——At Mel- 
combe Regis, the Rev. Wm. Vickers, of Whap- 
lode, Lincolnsh. to Caroline, dau. of William 
Bedford esq. late of Reading.——At Barton, 
Win. Watt, esq. of Tickton-grange, —— 
son of the late Francis Watt, esq. of Beverley, 
to Isabel, second dau. of Smith Wormald, esq. 
of Barton Hall, Lincolnsh.——At Woolwich, 
Capt. Tylden, Royal Art. to Lucy, eldest dau. 
of Lt.-Gen. Sir T. Downman, C.B. and K.C.H. 
—At St. Pancras, Capt. Robert M. Piper, of 
Cumberland House, Shepherd’s Bush, and 
Rusper, Sussex, to Mary-Christiana-Louisa 
Weiss, of Chester-terr. Regent’s-park, and 
Brighton.— Russeil Scott Taylor, esq. eldest 
son of the late John Edward Taylor, esq. of 
Manchester, to Emily-Maria, only dau. of the 
late Gideon Acland, esq. of Upper Canada, 
barrister-at-law.—— At Lyme Regis, D. Lionel 
Mackinnon, esq. Coldstream Guards, third 
son of W. Mackinnon, esq. M.P. for Lyming- 
ton, to Charlotte-Lavinia, third dau. of Major- 
Gen. Sir Dudley Hill, C.B. of High Cliff 
House, Lyme, Dorset.——At Elland, the Rev. 
Alexander C. Fraser, Private Chaplain to the 
Marquess of Anglesea, and Chaplain to the 
Royal Mil. a Woolwich, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Christopher 
Atkinson, Incumbent of Elland, Halifax, and 
of St. Paul’s, Leeds.——At Lynn Regis, the 
Rev. Stephen Allen, M.A. Curate of Christ 
Church, Broadway, Westminster, to Jane, 
fourth dau. of the late John Prescott Blen- 
cowe, esg. of Lynn.——At Kirkella, Edward 
Masterman, esq. third son of John Master- 
man, esq. M.P. of Leyton, Essex, to Ellen- 
Sarah, second dau. of the late John Barkworth, 
esq. of Tranby House.——-At Donnybrook, 
near Dublin, James Percival Graves, of Fitz- 
william-sq. Dublin, esq. third son of the late 
John Crosbie Graves, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
to Georgina, youngest dau. of Thomas Orde 
Lees, of Bloomfield, co. Dublin, esq.—At 
Fulham, John Gorhom Maitland, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, ont. barrister-at-law, and Fellow of 
Trinity-Coll. Cambridge, to Emma, second 
dau. of the late John Frederic Daniell, esq. 
D.C.L. F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London. —— At Christchurch, St. 
Mary: ebone, Charles Howell, esq. of Hove, 
near Brighton, to Ellen, youngest and only 
surviving dau. of the late David Richards, 
esq. of Bath. 


14. At Nynehead, Somerset, Ambrose Léeth- 
bridge Goddard, esq. M.P. of the Lawn, Wilt- 
shire, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Edward 
Ayshford Sanford, esq. of Nynehead-court, 
Somerset.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
James Horne, esq. of Berkeley-sq. to Georg. 
ana-Ann, second dau. of Thomas How, esq. 
of Gordon House, Turnham Green.— At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Horace James, second 
son of J. B. Bell, esq. to Harriett-Andrews, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. James Dowling, 
Barrack Master of St. James’s.——At the 
Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-st. Signor Italo 
Gardoni, of her Majest °s Theatre, to Annetta, 
eldest dau. of Signor Tamburini, of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent-garden. —At St.George 
the Martyr, Queen-sq. G. W. Harris, esq. to 
Cecil, youngest dau. of Professor Bernays, Ph. 
Dr. of King’s College, London..—At Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Dr. Dawson, of Finsbury-circus, 
London, to Annette-Maria-Francisca-Celes- 
tina, eldest dau. of William Oldham, esq. of 
Holbrook House, Richmond, and of Port St. 
Mary’s, Spain.—At Tewkesbury, Thomas 
Edmund Le Blanc, esq. late ~— 37th vy 
eldest son of Col. Henry lanc, of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to Laura-Catherine, 
second dau. of Joseph Longmore, esq. of the 
Mythe House, Glouc.——At St. Mark’s, Ken- 
— George Wyatt, esq. her Majesty’s 
Civil Service, to Emily-Jane, third dau. of 
Thomas Percival Mayhew, esq. of North 
Brixton. 

15. At Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, Dr. 
James Acland De La Hooke, to Maria-Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Denison, 6th 

ragoon Guards.——At St. Pancras, Frederick 
Nicoll, esq. = est son of the late Benj. 
Nicoll, esq. of Conduit-st. to Harriett, dau. of 
Wm. Learner, esq. 

16. At All Saints’, Marylebone, Leonard 
Hyman, esq. to Octavia-Jane, Zoungeet dau. 
of Henry Fisher, esq.——At St. Peter’s, Eaton- 
sq. the Right Hon. Lord Wodehouse, to Flo- 
rence, eldest dau. of Col. the Hon. Richard 
Fitzgibbon. 

17. At Effingham, in Surrey, Capt. Pringle, 
R.N. to Emily, only dau. of the late Professor 
Malthus. —— At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Mr. William Orpwood Wake, of Mount Brown, 
Dublin, to Mary, youngest dau. of Mr. John 
W. Parker, of West Strand.—At Uxbridge, 
Vicentio Corbett Taylor, Capt. of the 3d 
Madras Light Inf. to Jane, eldest dau. of W. R. 

ybinson, esq. of Portman-sqy.——At Tun- 
bridge Wells, George Still Law, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, only surviving 
son of George Law, esq. of Montague-pl. to 
Emma, third dau. of the late Thomas Halli- 
day, esq. of Ewell.—aAt Heavitree, Thomas, 
son of John ee mae esq. of Donnington 
Priory, near Newbury, Berkshire, to Anne- 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. James Ford.—aAt 
Donabate, co. Dublin, John Locke, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, only son of 
John Locke, esq. of Herne Hill, to Laura- 
Rosalie, dau. of the late Col. Thomas Alexan- 
der Cobbe. —~ At Marlborough, William- 
Mawdley, eldest son of Thomas Savage, esq. 
of Midsomer Norton, Som. to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Sir Erasmus G. 
Williams, Bart.—At Stoke Fleming, the Rey. 
Edward Rendell, Vicar of Bampton, to Jane, 
youngest dau. of Charles Wise, esq. of Black- 
pool, near Dartmouth, and granddau. of the 
ate John Tonkin, esq.— At St. Margaret’s, 
Westininster, Henry Maplestone, esq. to 
Emily-May-Rose, third dau. of the late 'T. F. 
Haunt, esq.—dAt Lyndhurst, Henry John 
Standly, esq. eldest son of the Rev. J. Standly 
of Southoe, Hants, to Agnes-Georgina, thir 
dau. of the late Sir Edward Poore, Bart.—— 


At Stamford, the Rev. Fras. Henson, B.A. of 
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Aslackby, Linc. to Henrietta-Anne, fifth dau. 
of T, G_ krnold esq. M.D. of Stamford. 

18,, At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Capt. 
Thomas Pattle, 16th Lancers, to Marian-Lucia, 
second dau. of the late John Jervaise Maude, 
esq. of Great George-st.——Richard Ashley, 
pes child of Mrs. Scott, of Banksfee, to Caro- 
line-Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. C. H. 
Morrison, M.A. Vicar of Longborough, Glou- 
cestershire. —— At Leamington Priors, Dan, 
Prince, esq. of Hendon, Middlesex, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir B. Thomp- 
son, Bart. G.C.B.—At Clapham, Henry Ra- 
venhill, esq. of ape Common, to Emily, 
dau. of Thomas Puckle, esq.——At Ettrick, Sel- 
kirkshire, John Charles Dalrymple Hay, esq, 
Comm. R.N. eldest son of Sir James Dalrym- 
ple Hay, Bart. to the Hon. Eliza Napier, third 
dau. of Lord Napier.— At the Meeting House 
of the Society of Friends, Warwick, John 
Dollin Bassett, esq. banker, Leighton Buzzard, 
Beds, to Mrs. Satterthwait, Albion House, 
Leamington. —— At the Friends? Meeting 
House in York, Joseph Crosfield, esq. of Liver- 
poul, to Elizabeth, only dau. of James Back- 
house, esq. of York.——At St. James’s, Sus- 
sex-gardens, George Paton, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Camb. and Lincoln’s-inn, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Laura-Sophia, second dau. of 
the late Frederick R. Coore, esq. of Devon- 
shire-pl. , 

19. At Whitchurch, the Rev. James Hild- 
yard, Rector of Ingoldsby, Linc. to Elizabeth- 
Matilda, only dau. of George Kinderley, esq. 
of Whitchurch, and granddau. of the late 
John Adams, esq. M.P. for Carmarthen.— 
At Brixton, Henry Hyde, “~- of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. to Julia, youngest dau. of Charles 
Cox, esq. of Cedar Lodge, Stockwell Park.—— 
At St. Marylebone Church, James Robert 
Hope, esq. barrister-at-law, son of the late 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B. to 
Charlotte-Harriet-Jane, dau. of J. G. Lock- 
hart, esq.—At Stamford, the Rev. John 
William Sheringham, Curate of St. Barnabas, 
Kensington, to Caroline-Harriett, second dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Tryon, of the 88th Regt. 
——At Bury St. Edmund’s, the Rev. James 
Richard Anderson, to Elizabeth-Julia, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Pellew.— 
At Eling, Hants, John Farnaby Cator, esq. 
Capt. R.A. to Laura, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Golding, “—.. of Maiden Erlegh, 
Berks.——At Sutton Coldfield, John Robert 
Cornish, esq. barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, and Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, to Elizabeth-Gray, only child of the late 
George Isaac Mowbray, esq. Durham, and 
granddau. of Robert Gray, D.D. late Lord Bi- 
shop of Bristol.—At Doncaster, the Rev, 
Thomas Bradley Paget, Vicar of Welton, to So- 
phia-Beckett, third dau. of Edmund Denison, 
esq. of Doncaster.——At Chesham, Bucks, 
Horace Friend Middleton, esq. of the Lawn, 
Blockley, Wore. to Isabella, youngest dau. of 
the late James Field, esq. of Chesham Vale.—— 
At Walthamstow, E. A. Lloyd, esq. of Bedford- 
row, to Marie-Caroline-Stephanie, eldest dau. 
of M. P. Garnier, of Paris. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Capel 
Hanbury Leigh, esq. of Pontypool Park, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Emma-Elizabeth, fourth dau. 
of Thomas B. Rous, esq. of Courtyrala, Gla- 
morganshire.——At Camberwell, W. G. Eager. 
esq. son of the Rev. Dr. Kuper, The ge, 
South Lambeth, to Mary. eldest dau.of W.H. 
Driffield, esq. Thealby, Linc. 

21. At Exeter, the Rev. William Sloane 
Evans, Assistant Curate of St. David’s, second 
son of the late Col. William Evans, of H.M. 
4lst Regt. to Selina, second dau. of William 
Branscombe, esq.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
yer-sg. Philip, only son of the Hon. Philip 
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Pleydell Bouverie, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Henry Seymour, vie of Knoyle House, Wilts. 
—At St. Paul’s Church, Islington, Ro > 
second son! of Robert Heintz, esq. of Canon- 
bury-lane, to Isabella, younger dau. of William 
Young, esq. of Highbury Grange.——At St. 
Pancras, John Henry Foley, esq. of Edward- 
st. and Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s-park, Sculp- 
tor, to Mary-Ann, second dau. of Samuel Gray, 
esq. of Brecknock-crescent. 

24. At Abbotsley, Hunts, the Rey, W. C, 
Randolph, M.A. eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Randolph, of Yate House, Glouc. to Grace, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. Herbert Randolph, 
Rector of Letcombe Bassett, Berks, and Vicar 
of Chute, Wilts.—— At Bramshaw, Capt, 
Claude, H.M. Buckle, R.N. son of Vice-Adm. 
Buckle, to Harriet-Margaret, eldest dau. of 
T. Dean Shute, esq. of Bramshaw-hill, New 
Forest.——At Bath, Thomas Macie Kington 
Leir, +. eldest son of Thomas Macie Leir, 
esq. of Jaggard’s-house, Corsham, Wilts, to 
Maria-Louisa, only dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Lye, of Bath.——At St. John’s-cut, Rawcliffe, 
George Hamilton Verity, esq. Sarn Vawr, 
Glamorganshire, to Elinor-Joanna, secon 
dau. of T. R. Wilson Ffrance, esq. Rawcliffe 
Hali, Lancashire——At Hatfield, Yorkshire 
the Rev. Benjamin Street, B.A. Curate of 
of South Kelsey, Lincolnshire, to Mary, third 
dau. of the late Capt. J. Platt, R.N. of Hatfield. 

25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Most 
Hon. Henry Francis Seymour, Marquis of 
Drogheda, to the Hon. Mary Caroline Stuart 
Wortley, eldest dau. of Lord Wharncliffe.—— 
At Wivelsfield, Sussex, Arthur C. A. Griffith, 
esq. to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Delamain, of the Bengal omy FR 
At Walthamstow, the Rev. Thomas Hincks, 
M.A. Rector of a7 4" co. Antrim, to 
Mary-Annie, dau. of the late George Lewis, 
esq. of Tottenham.——At Ipswich, Francis 
Newcombe Landon, esq. solicitor, Brentwood, 
to Margaret-Letitia, fourth dau. of William 
Brown, esq. of St. Nicholas, Ipswich.—At 
Maidstone, George S. Alinutt, of the Middle 
Temple, \esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary- 
eldest surviving dau. of Henry Allnutt, esq. 
of Maidstone.——At Woolston House, Loddis. 
well, Devonshire, Walter Charles Edward 
Snow, esq. 84th Regt. to Harriett-Eliza-Maria 
Vaughan, third dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Edward Vaughan, late of Madras.——At St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, Charles Matthew Clode, 
-* of Staple-inn, to Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of John Richards, esq. of Devonshire-sq.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Geor, 
Perry, esq. of Westbourne-st. Hyde Park- 
gardens, to Elizabeth-Anne, second dau. of 
the late Samuel Chappell, esq. of George-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

26. At Shrewsbury, Thomas Peters, esq. of 
Knighton, Radnorshire, to Elizabeth Whitfield, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Du-Gard, M.D. late of 
Shrewsbury. —— At St. Pancras, the Rey. 
Henry Elliot Graham, Rector of Ludgvan, 
Cornwall, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Burrage 
Davenport, esq. of Russell-pl, Fitzroy-sq.—— 
At Iford, Sussex, Robert Grafton Reanta, 
esq. M.A. Christ Church, Oxford, only son of 
James M. Rosseter, esq. of Kennington-pl. 
Surrey, to Elizabeth Mary Skelton, niece and 
heiress of the late Henry Huriy, esq.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Edmund Clay, 
B.A. Incumbent of Skerton, Lanc. to - 
Howes-Lucas, youngest dau. of John Phipps, 
esq. of Little Shelford-park, Camb. ——At 
Dauntsey, the Rev. James Banks, Incumbent 
of Christ Church, in the Forest of Dean, to 
Frances-Helen, only dau. of the late Henry 
Young, esq. of Cowbridge, near Malmesbury. 
——At Holloway, Stephen Cracknali, of St. 
John’s-road, Notting-Hill, esq. and Queen’s 
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College, Soggy B.A. to Anne, only dau. 
of Borthwick ight, esq.——At Appleby, 
Westmoreland, Fielding Nalder, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Elizabeth, eldest dan. the 
Rev. Thomas Bellas, Vicar of St. M Ps, 
Appleby. 

rough Lyne, McA, of, Hi Wick, Mid- 
enoy m, M.A. of Ham i - 
diestt, to Henrietta, youpge tea, oP Kelp 
Naters, esq. of a ewcastle-on-Tyne. 

30. At cliffe,co. Durhant; John Todd, 
of the Temple, esq. only 86n of John Todd, of 
Swanland Hall, co. York, esq. to Elizabeth- 
Wingfield, youngest dau. of the late Rev, R. C. 
Winpenny, Vicar of Market Weighton.——At 
Bath, G. L. Miller, esq. of Alcombe, Some 
to Ann-Dorcas, widow of the late J, R, Hay- 
ward, esq. and dau. of the late Major W. Green. 

31. At ‘Dartford. E. Christy, esq. of Farring- 
don, Berks, fourth son of J: Christy, esq. of 
Cudham, to Julia Shears; |youngest dau. of 
C. Senrrelt, erg. jot Dartford.—At. Christ 
Ch », Marylebone, C. L. W. Merlin, esq. 
Vice Consul /at Athens, ‘to Isabella-Dorothea, 
eldest daul of ‘Philip James Green, esq. for- 

erly, Bri ish Consul for the Morea.——At St. 
Gear _Hanoyer-sq. Thomas Boughton, esq, 
8 Mngtont $. ‘London, to heme ucy, third 

us Of the late Sir John R. Whitefoord, K.C.H. 
——At ‘Carmarthen; William Morris, esq. of 
Carmarthen, to Magdalene-Mary-Anna, only 
dau. of Sackville F. Gwynne, esq¢.——At Long 
Ashton, Somerset, the Rev. Edward East, 
M.A. Curate of Long Ashton, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late William Lucas, > 
of Stroud-green, Hornsey.——At Bideford, 
the Rev. John Winckworth, B.A. of Heacham, 
Norfolk, to Rosa-Ciementina, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Garnham, of Ashfield 
Lodge, Suffolk. ——At St. Pancras, James 
Raymond, esq. Epping House, Little Berk- 
hampstead, Herts, and late of Bagthorne- 
park, Essex, to Anna-Maria, second dau. of 
the late Swynfen Jervis, esq. of Tavistock-pl. 
—aAt Holy Trinity, Bishop’s-road, William, 
eldest son of Frangois Cramer, esq. Bayswater, 
to Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Jennings, of New Windsor. 

Sept. 1. At Bishopwearmouth, Durham, 
William Digby Seymour, esq. barrister-at- 
law, third son of the late Rey. Charles Sey- 
mour, Vicar of Kilronan, to Emily, second 
dau.of J.J. Wright, ee gS mS 
——At All Souls’, Langham-pl. K. H. Picker- 
ing, esq. of Earl Soham, Suffolk, to Anne- 
Hester, second dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Reeves, C.B. Lieut.-Gov. of Placentia.—§ At 
Wednesbury, the Rey. Charles Churton, B.A, 
of Hinstock, Shropshire, and youngest son of 
William Churton, esq. of Chiswick, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Richard Adams. 
esq. and step-dau. of the Rev. J, Clarkson, 
Vicar of Wednesbury.——At Sheffield, James 
G. Dobinson, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, to 
Jane-Emily, dau. of Charles Brookfield, esq. 
of Southbourne, Sheffield. 

2. At Ansford, Somerset, Matthew Cater, 
esq. M.D. eldest son of Matthew Cater, esq. 
late Her Majesty’s Consul-Gen. for the pro- 
vince of Murcia, in Spain, to Cornelia, youn 
dau. of Francis Woodforde, . of Ansford. 
—At Wynyard-park, Henry John Reuben, 
Earl of Portarlington, to the Lady «4 an- 
drina Octavia Vane, second dau. of the Mar- 

uess of Londonderry.—At Pewséy, Wilts, 
dir Henry Roper, to Charlotte-Lydia, ‘dau, of 
the Hon. and Rey. Frederick Hlevdeut ouve- 
rie. ——At Peter Tavy, the Rey. enty mith, 
Vicar of Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, 
to Frances-Bell, eldest dau, of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Macbean, Rector, of Peter, ‘Tavy.——At 
Prior’s Hardwick, co, W: D. A. Rivolta, 
esq. of Hart-st. Bloomsbury, solicitor, to Ann- 
Maria-Caroline, eldest dau, of the Rey. J. M, 

ll 


Tynemouth, the Rev. George 
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Nov. 


Knott, Vicar of Hardwick.——At Leeds, the 
v. Hugh B. Smyth, B.A. Incumbent of 
Thornes, Wakefield, son of Edward Smyth, 
ry oy ich, to Jane-Ewart, second dau. 
tt, esq. of Leeds.——At Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Sampson, youngest son of the 
late R. Burleigh, esq. Sible Hedingham, Essex, 
to oes of fbajote: Y. a 
es 9m uthwo n 
Heaty ighe mo Be tats Hat to 
Lydia, Second dau. of the Rev: H. W. Rous 
Biréh,' Vicar of! Reydon aud Southwold; Suf- 
folk erent Bromisy. St. Leonard, Mid , 
Paul John ng. "second son of Capt. J. D. 
King, of Kingville, co. Waterford, to Anna- 
Maria, second dau. of William Man, ¢sq. of 
Bromley.——At Howden, the Rev. Stephen 
Cattley Baker, Vicar of Skenfrith, Monmouth- 
shire, to Mary-Dorothea, dau. of H. Graham, 
esq. and granddau. of the late Rev. J. Graham, 
Rector of St. Saviour’s, York:—-At Navestock 
Church, Edward, third son of the Rey. John 
Banister, Rector of Kelvedon Hatch, to Eliza- 
Ann, ont: dau. of Lichfield Tabrum, esq. of 
Bois Hall, Essex.——At Marylebone, Thomas 
Frazer, esq. to Emma-Georgiana-Maria, eldest 
dau. of James Duff Watt, esq. Assistant Com- 
missary-Gen.-——At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the 
Rev. William C. Rawlinson, of Bunwell, Nor- 
folk, second son of Abraham Rawlinson, late 
of Fakenham, esq. to_ Margaret - Rebecca, 
second dau. of William Chapman, esq. 

4. At Ham, Surrey, the Hon. Frederick 
James Tollemache, M.P. to Isabella-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Gordon Forbes, esq.——aAt St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, William Y. » e8q; 
Judge of the Supreme Court at Bombay, to 
Amelia, third dau. of John Wilkin, esq. of 
Spring Gardens. 

7. At Eccles, Oliver Heywood, esq. second 
son of Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. of Clare- 
mont, to Eleanor, only dau. of R. W. Barton. 
esq. of Springwood.— At St. Margaret’s- 
next-Rochester, the Rey. Walter Arnold Vi 
han, Vicar of Chart Sutton, and Domestic 
Chaplain to Viscount Barrington, M.P. to 
Maria, dau. of the Rev. Daniel Francis Warner, 
Vicar of Hoo St. Warburgh, Kent.——At Bid- 
denden, the Rev. James Gawen, M.A. Chap- 
lain to the Hon. East India Company, to Eliza, 
relict of the late Rev. Har ane Russell, 
Rector of Stotterden, Shropshire, third dau. 
of the late Osborne Tylden, esq. of Torre-hill. 
——At Broadwater, Sussex, William Weddell, 
esq. of Stokes-bay Cottage, Alverstoke, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Edw. White, esq. of Great 
Marlborough-st. and Cambridge-sq. 
Hordle, Hants, the Rev. James , 
son of James C, Fyler, esq. of Woodlands, 
per A and Heffleton, Dorset, to Rosalind- 
Charity, eldest dau. of Dr. Chambers, of Brook- 
st. London, and Hordle Cliff, Hants.—~At 
Lower Beeding, Sussex, the Rev., Robert 
George Swayne, M.A. to Catherine, fourth da " 
of the late Rev. George Hulme, of Shinefield, 
Berks.—~At Stapleton, William H: Tooke, 
esq. of London, to Jane-Smith, fourth dau. of 
the late Dr. Bombas, of Bshpondec tat 
Islington, J. P. Hamilton, esq. barrister-at- 
law, Dublin, to Martha, sscond dau. of An- 
thony Brownless, esq. of Richmond-terr.—+ 
At Harrow-on-the-Hill, Robert Wiliams, esq. 
of Bridehead House, Dorset, and late M.P. for 
Dorchester, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of Harrow-on- 
pa Eg oe ey Warwick- 
st. Golden-sq. Llewellyn William. Mostyn; esq. 
5th son of the late Sir Edward Mostyn art. 
to Caroline, only dau. of the late Henry Mos- 
tyn, esq. of Usk.——At St. Martin’s-m-the- 

jields, William Price, esq. of . Craven-st. 
Strand, to Emily-Mary. aes dau, of Gen. 
‘C.B. G.C.H, Col. of the 


Sir Colin Halkett, K 
45th Regiment, 
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OBITUARY. 


Viscount KENMURE. 

Sept. 1. At Kenmure Castle, Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, in his 56th year, 
the Right Hon. Adam Gordon, ninth Vis- 
count of Kenmure and Lord of Lochinvar 
(1663), a Baronet of Nova Scotia, a 
Deputy Lieutenant of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 

His lordship was born 9th January, 
1792, the second son of the Hon. Adam 
Gordon, who died in 1806, by Miss Davis. 

He was‘a midshipman of the Ajax in Sir 
Robert Calder’s action, and at Trafalgar. 
He also served in the Sea-horse at the 
capture of a Turkish frigate in 1808, and 
at the capture of the islands of Pionoso 
and Kenuta. He received his commission 
of Lieutenant in the Royal Navy in 1815. 
His elder brother John, who died in 1813, 
had attained the same rank. 

Mr. Adam Gordon succeeded to the 
peerage on the 21st Sept. 1840, on the 
death of his uncle, John Viscount of Ken- 
mure, to whom it was restored in 13824, 
having been forfeited by his grandfather 
in the rebellion in 1715. (Of John Vis- 
count Kenmure, who had sat in the 
House of Commons for the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, a short memoir will be 
found in our vol, x1v. p. 652.) 

The nobleman now deceased married, 
in Nov. 1843, Mary-Anne, daughter 
of the late James Wildey, esq. but has 
died without issue. He had three younger 
brothers, two of whom died unmarried in 
1814 and 1827; and the third went to 
India many years ago, and has not since 
been heard of. In the presumption of that 
gentleman being deceased, his lordship is 
succeeded in the family estates by his 
sister the Hon. Louisa, relict of Charles 
Bellamy, esq. H.E.I.C.S., who was ad- 
vanced to the precedency of a Viscount’s 
daughter in 1843, and now, in conse- 
quence of the death of her brother, in 
terms of the entail, assumes the name 
and arms of Gordon of Kenmure and 
Lochinvar. Whether the peerage, in 
consequence of the death of the late vis- 
count, becomes extinct or not, is, we be- 
lieve, altogether undetermined. 

Ricur Hon. Epvwarp PENNEFATHER. 

Sept.6. In Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, 
the Right Hon. Edward Pennefather, late 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench in 
Treland. 

This very distinguished member of the 
legal profession in Ireland was a cousin of 
Matthew Pennefather, esq. of New Park, 
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co. Tipperary ; being the second son of 
the late Major William Pennefather, of 
the 5th Dragoons, many years M.P. for 
Cashel, by Miss Moore, of Knockordon, 
co. Tipperary. His elder brother, Ri- 
chard Pennefather, esq. is now Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland. 

He was called to the bar in Dublin in 
Easter term 1796: and he rose to be con- 
sidered the best equity lawyer of his day 
in the courts of Dublin. He was elected 
a bencher of the King’s Inns in 1629, ap- 
pointed Third Serjeant in April 1830, 
Second Serjeant, Jan. 1851, First Ser- 
jeant, Feb, 1832, Solicitor General for 
Ireland in Jan. 1835, and held that office 
until April following; was re-appointed 
on the restoration of Sir Robert Peel to 
power in Sept. 1841, but in the following 
November became Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and a member 
of the Privy Council. He continued to 
preside in that court until after the state 
trials of Mr. O’Connell and his fellow- 
conspirators, and retired in Jan. 1846, 
with a pension of 3,000/. per annum. 

He married Miss Darby, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Darby, esq. of Great George- 
street, Westminster, and Leap in the 
King’s County, and had issue three sons 
and two daughters. 





Rr. Hon. Sir J. B. Bosanauer. 

Sépt. 26. At his residence, The Firs, 
Hampstead Heath, aged 74, the Right 
Hon. Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, Knt. 
a Privy Councillor, and M.A., formerly 
one of the Justices of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Sir John Bosanquet was descended from 
a French refugee family, which was natu- 
ralised in this country by an act of par- 
liament passed in 1703, and has been es- 
tablished perhaps as long as bankers in 
London. He was the third and youngest 
son of Samuel Bosanquet, ‘esq. of Forest 
House, Waltham Forest, and Dingestow 
Court, Monmouthshire, Governor of the 
Bank of England in 1792, by his cousin 
Eleanor, daughter of Henry Lannoy 
Hunter, esq. 

He was’a member of Christ church, 
Oxford, where he received the degree of 
M.A. March 20, 1800. He was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, on the 9th May in the same 
year. He soon after engaged as a Law 
Reporter with Christopher Puller, esq. 
and they published in conjunction ‘‘ Re- 
ports of Cases wuned and determined in 
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the Courts of Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer from 37 to 44 Geo. ITTI.’’ in 3 vols. 
from 1800 to 1804. Also ‘‘ New Reports 
of Cases in the Court of Common Pleas, 
from 44 to47 Geo. ITI.’ in two volumes, 
1806-1808. (These Reports were con- 
tinued by Taunton.) 

He was appointed a Serjeant-at-Law in 
Michaelmas term 1814; and a King’s 
Serjeant in Easter term 1827. In 1830 
he was raised to the bench in the Court 
of Common Pleas, and received the ho- 
nour of knighthood. 

In 1835 and 1836 he was one of the 
Commissioners for executing the office of 
Lord Chancellor, whilst that post was un- 
occupied. He was also formerly a Com- 
missioner of Public Records. 

Having discharged his judicial functions 
with great attention and impartiality, he 
resigned his seat in 1842; whereupon he 
was sworn a member of the Privy Council, 
in order to give his aid in cases of appeal. 

Sir J. B. Bosanquet married, in 1804, 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of Richard 
Lewis, esa. of Llantilio Grossenny, co. 
Monmouth; and by that lady he had one 
son, Lewis-Bernard, who died some years 
since. 





Srr GRENVILLE Teme e, Barr. 

June. At Constance, Switzerland, 
very suddenly, aged 48, Sir Grenville 
Temple Temple, Bart., Lieut.-Colonel 
unattached, late of the 15th Hussars. 

Sir Grenville Temple was born July 20, 
1799, the eldest son of Sir Grenville the 
ninth Baronet, (created in 1612, when the 
family was seated at Stowe, co. Bucking- 
ham —since descended through female 
heirs to the Grenvilles,) by his first wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Watson, of 
the state of Massachusetts, esq. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the, death of 
his father in Feb. 1829, and married on 
the 5th May in the same year, Mary, 
daughter of George Baring, esq. by whom 
he had issue three sons: 1. Grenville- 
Leofric, born at Florence, Feb. 5, 1830, 
who has succeeded to the title; 2. George- 
Ernest-Abdallah, born at Naples in 1832 ; 
3. Algar-Bowdoin, born at Malta in 1833. 

Sir Grenville Temple was placed on 
half-pay of the army Dec. 12, 1826; he 
attained the rank of Licut.-Colonel Nov. 
23, 1841. : 





Cotonet Sir Jonn Burke, Barr. 

Sept. 14. At his son’s house, Ely- 
Dublin, in his 66th year, Sir John 

urke, the 2nd Bart. of Marble Hill, co. 
Galway (1797), a Colonel in the army, and 
Vice-Lieutenant of the county of Galway ; 
late M.P. for that county. 

He was the eldest and sole surviving 


son of Sir Thomas Burke, the first Ba- 
ronet, by his wife Christian, daughter of 
Edward Browne, of Camus, co. Limerick. 
He succeeded his father in May 1813. 

Having been a Fellow Commoner of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, he repaired 
to the great. military college, which in 
1803 was in its full vigour, near Marlow. 
After a short time he was appointed 
Colonel of the 98th afterwards 97th Foot, 
which his father, a well-known loyalist 
and friend of Pitt, had raised among his 
tenantry and neighbours in a space not 
much exceeding two months. He served 
with his regiment principally in America 
and the West Indies, and received the 
Duke of York’s permission to accept of a 
swordand the colours of his corps, upon their 
having been disbanded in 1818. He also 
received his Royal Highness’s command 
to retain his rank of Colonel, though he 
had only purchased his subaltern’s com- 
missions in the 81st Foot. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the county Galway at the general election 
of 1830, on Whig principles, after a pro- 
tracted contest, by a majority of 7, de- 
feating the late Lord Dunsandle and Clan- 
conel, who had for a long series of years 
represented the county on the Tory in- 
terest. This election was followed by a 
petition. He was re-elected, without a 
contest in 1831, but in 1832 was rejected, 
the poll on that occasion terminating as 
follows :— 


Thomas B. Martin, esq. . 1451 
James Daly, esq. : ; 1370 
Col. Sir John Burke 2 1367 
Col. Burke ‘ . L 4380 


Another petition was the result, but after 
a long and tedious inquiry before a com- 
mittee, without a prospect of a termina- 
tion, was suffered to drop. 

Sir John Burke was so distinguished 
by the independence of his political con- 
duct as to have occasionally given offence 
to the more liberal section of the Whig 
party, as well as to the minister of the 
day. Lord Wellesley recommended him 
to Lord Grey as a fitting person to fill up 
a vacancy in the Irish Peerage, and it is 
pretty generally believed that he would 
in a short time have attained to that 
honour under the government of Lord 
John Russell. He was made Vice-Lieu- 
tenant of the county Galway, under Lord 
Melbourne. 

Sir John married in May 1812, Eliza- 
beth-Mary, eldest daughter of the late Right 
Hon. John Calcraft, of Rempstone, Dor- 
setshire, and by her, who survives him, 
has left issue: 1. Thomas John, (now Sir 
Thomas), M.P. for Galway county, (un- 
married) ; 2. Charles Granby Burke, 
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esq. Barrister-at-law, married 20th June, 
1843, to Emma-Jane, youngest daughter 
of Ralph Creyke, of Marton in the East, 
and Rawcliffe Hall, in the West Riding, of 
Yorkshire, and hag issue Ulick-Ralph, 
born 21st Oct. 1845; 3, James-Henry, 
in the Bombay Engineers; 4, Edward- 
Howe; 5. Henry-Ulick, Lieutenant in 
33rd Foot ; 6. Eltzabeth, Anne; 7. Caro- 
line-Jane. He has left the present Baronet 
and the Marquess of Clanricarde his ex- 
ecutors, and a considerable personalty in 
England and Ireland. 





Gen. Str Joun Lambert, G.C.B. 

Sept. 14. At Weston House, Thames 
Ditton, aged 75, Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
G.C.B., K.St.V., and K.M.J. Colonel of 
the 10th Regiment of Foot. 

He was ‘‘ lineally descended from Sir 
John Lambert, Bart. created in 1711” 
(Dodd’s Peerage, &c.) but is not men- 
tioned in Debrett’s account of the family. 
He entered the army as Ensign in the 
Ist Foot Guards in Jan. 1791. He served 
in the campaign of 1793 in Flanders, and 
was present at the siege of Valenciennes, 
the action at Lincelles, and atDunkirk. Ia 
October of that year he became Lieute- 
nant and Captain, and served as Adjutant 
to the regiment in the year following ; 
and he was with the Guards in Ireland 
during the rebellion. In 1800 he em- 
barked with the expedition to New Hol- 
land, and was present in the actions of 
the 27th August, 10th and 19th Septem- 
ber, and 2nd and 6th October. In May, 
1801, he became Captain and Lieut. -Col. 

He proceeded to the Peninsula, and 
served with Sir John Moore in 1808-9, 
and was with him in the retreat and 
battle of Corunna. In 1809 he com- 
manded the light companies of the Ist 
and 3rd brigades of Guards in the Scheldt 
expedition. He obtained the rank of 
Colonel in July, 1810; and in May, 1811, 
embarked in command of the 3rd battalion 
of the Ist Guards, for Cadiz ; whence he 
proceeded, by order of Lord Wellington, 
in Jan. 1812, with a brigade to Cartha- 
gene He returned to Cadiz on the 15th 

pril, and assumed the command of the 
see in the Isla de Leon, and in Octo- 

er of that year joined the main army at 
Salamanca. In 1813 he was placed on 
the staff of the army, under the Duke of 
Wellington; on the 4th of June was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-General, and 
on the 2nd of July appointed to a brigade 
in the Gth division, which he commanded 
in the affairs of Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, for which he received a 
cross. Subsequently, he was appointed 
to the staff in America, and took part in 
the attack on New Orleans, in Jan, 1815, 


and siege of Fort Bowyer, succeeding to 
the command of the army on the deaths 
of Generals Pakenham and Gibbs. He 
arrived home just in time to, be appointed 
to the command of the 10th brigade in 
the campaign of 1815, consisting of the 
4th, 27th, 40th, and 8lst regiments, 
which he commanded at Waterloo. 

In 1824 he was appointed to the Colo- 
nelecy of the 10th Poot 3 in May, 1825, 
he attained the rank of Lieut.-General ; 
and in Noyember, 1841, that of General. 
He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Bath at the enlargement of the 
order in 1815; and advanced to the rank 
of Grand Cross in 1837. He was also 
appointed a Knight of the third class of 
Viadimir of Russia, and Commander of 
the Bavarian order of Maximilian Joseph, 
for his services at Waterloo. 

Sir John Lambert married, in 1216, a 
daughter of John Morant, esq. of Brockle- 
hurst Park, in the New Forest. 





Gen. Sir George Cocksurn, G.C.H. 
Aug. 18. At his residence, Shaang- 
nagh Castle, near Bray, co. Wicklow, 
aged 84, General Sir George Cockburn, 
Knt. and G.C.H., a magistrate for the 
counties of Dublin and Wicklow. 

Sir George Cockburn was the eldest 
son of George Cockburn, esq. of Dublin, 
by the eldest daughter of Charles Cald- 
well, esq. and sister to the late Adm. Sir 
Benjamin Caldwell, G.C.B. He entered 
the army May 9, 1781, in the Ist Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards. He was Aide-de- 
Camp to General Elliott at the siege of 
Gibraltar ; and in 1785 he purchased the 
captain-lieutenancy of the 65th Regiment, 
then quartered in Dublin, and com- 
manded by Lord Harrington, who was 
ever after a kind friend to him. He em- 
barked with the regiment in Cork in June, 
1785, for Canada ; but, before sailing, an 
order to leave a captain at home to recruit 
fell on him as junior, Lord Harrington 
then sent him to Prussia to the autumn 
reviews, there being no recruiting until 
towards winter, and he then gave him the 
London party; and in spring 1786 he 
joined the army depdt battalion at Chat- 
ham. He purchased a company in the 
15th in 1787; a troop in the 5th Royal 
Irish Dragoons in 1790; was appointed 
Major to a garrison battalion in 1793; 
and purchased the Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of the 92nd in the same year. That 
regiment was reduced in 1793, and Sir 
George was on half-pay until made a 
Major-General in 1806. He was then 
placed on the staff, which he held nearly 
four ycars in the Northern district. In 
1810 he was placed on the Western staff. 
He afterwards joined Sir J. Stewart's 
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army in Sicily, and was present when 
Murat landed 300 men: near Stephano. 
Having been made Lieutenant-General in 
1811, he returned home, and was never 
employed: afterwards, although he fre- 
quently applied. He attained the rank of 
General in 1821. 

He was made a Knight Commander of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order by King 
George the Fourth on his visit to Han- 
over in 1821, and received the grand 
cross of that order from King William 
the Fourth, by whom he was knighted at 
Brighton in 1831. 

The deceased was extravagant both in 
religion ‘and politics.:: Hewas'the author 
of several pamphlets of a decidedly deist- 
ical-character.’ He was.a warm advocate 
of Parliamentary: Reform, ‘and was well 
known::for-his attachment’ to Cobbett. 
‘The passing: of ‘the Reform Bill he com- 
memorated by: a’ column erected near his 
residence.’ This’ he afterwards swept 
away, for the Whigs went too slow for 
him, and he gave in his adhesion to Con- 
servatism and Sir Robert Peel. 

He was also the author of a pamphlet 
on banking and the currency. 

Sir George Cockburn married in 1790 
the eldest daughter of Phineas Riall, esq. 
of Clonmel. 

Lr.-Gen. Str H. S. Keatine, K.C.B. 

Sept. 12. At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Sheehy Keat- 
ing, K.C.B., Colonel of her Majesty’s 
33rd Regiment of Foot. 

Sir Henry entered the army as Ensign, 
August 31, 1793; and became Lieutenant 
in the 33rd Foot, Jan. 31,1794. Having 
proceeded to the West Indies with the 
force under Sir Charles Grey, he landed, 
early in 1794, at Martinique; and 
was present at the affair of La Trinité, 
the attack of Mont Rouge and Mont 
Calabasse, where his sword-arm was bro- 
ken by a musket-shot ; and the defence of 
Berville’ camp, where he was again 
severely wounded, his skull being fractured 
by a splinter of a'shell ; be was also taken 
prisoner, and kept on board a prison-ship 
for 18 months, and three months subse- 
quently a close prisoner at Rochelle. 

He attained the rank of Captain in 1796, 
and in 1800 was promoted to'a Majority 
in the 56th Foot. In the same year he 
served as Major of Brigade in Ireland; 
and in 1803 he was Inspecting and Re- 
cruiting Officer of the quota of the Army 
of Reserve appointed to be raised in the 
county of Mayo, and received’the thanks 
of the governors and ‘deputy governors of 
the same for his zealous .exertions in that 
service. He received the Lieut.-Coloneley 
of the 56th om the'Ist Aug. 1804. 


In 1807 he proceeded to’ the Kast: Ins 
dies, where in 1809 he was appointed to 
the command of the island of Roderigues, 
andin conjunction with Commodore Row- 
ley, planned the attack, and succeeded in 
the capture of the town and shipping of St. 
Paul’s, in the Isle de Bourbon. In 1810 
he was intrusted with the command of a 
forge amounting to 5000 men, destined 
for the attack of Bourbon; his arrange- 
ments entirely succeeded in the conquest 
of that island, where he captured the 
stores, ammunition, and material, and 
took seven standards, the garrison laying 
down their arms and surrendering them- 
selves prisoners of war. Shortly after he 
commanded the advance of the army in 
the attack of the Isle of France, and was 
wounded in the leg by a thrust of a sword. 

For his services in the Mauritius, the 
East India Company voted him, in March 
1811, four hundred guineas for the pur- 
chase of a piece of plate. He continued 
at the Island of Bourbon until it was re- 
stored to Louis XVIII. 

He attained the rank of Colonel in the 
army June 4, 1813; that of Major-Gene- 
ral, Aug. 12, and that of Lieut.-General, 
in Jan. 1837. Having beena Companion 
of the Bath from the enlargement of the 
order in 1815, he was nominated a Knight 
Commander in 1836; and in April 1845 
he was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 
33d Foot. 

Sir Henry Keating married a sister, of 
the Rev. Joseph H. Singer, D.D., of 
Trinity college, Dublin. 





Coronet Sir H. G. Macteop, K.H. 

Aug. 20. At his residence, near Wind- 
sor, after a short illness, Colonel Sir 
Henry George Macleod, K.H. 

Sir Henry entered the army in 1807, 
and saw considerable service with his re- 
giment, the 35th Foot, up to the battle 
of Waterloo, in which he was severely 
wounded. He subsequently served in 
British North America, as Aide-de-Camp 
to the Duke of Richmond. He attained 
the rank of Major in 1817, and that of 
Colonel in 1838. In 1837 he was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of St: 
Christopher’s, and was in 1842 appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Trinidad, and iin 
1843 Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of that island. He remained Governor 
of that colony up to last year, when he 
was succeeded by Lord Harris. 

He received the order of St: Wlidimir 
of the 4th class from the Emperor of 
Russia, for his services at the siege of 
Dantzic, in 1813 ; was nominated a Knight 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 
1836, and was knighted by King William 
IV. on the 8th March, 1837, on being 
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appointed Lieut,-Governor of St. Christ- 
opher’s. 

Sir. Henry George Macleod married in 
1842, a daughter of the late Rev. Sir John 
Robinson, Bart, 


Sir ArcHIBALD Cuaristiz, K.C.H. 

Aug. 10. At Stirling Castle, aged 73, 
Sir Archibald Christie, Knt. and K.C.H. 
Deputy Governos of that garrison, and 
Colonel of the Ist Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion. 

Sir Archibald Christie was the eldest 
son of Capt. James Christie, of Riddey, 
Lanarkshire, late of the Scots Greys and 
Royal Dragoons, by a daughter of John 
Beardsley, esq. of Glascote, Warwick- 
shire ; and was the heir male and repre- 
sentative of the ancient family of Chrysty, 
of Stenton, East Lothian, and chief of 
the name, as certified from the office of 
the Lord Lyon in Scotland. 

He entered the army by purchase in 
the Royal Highlanders in 1793. He 
served in Flanders and Holland, and was 
wounded, for which he received a pen- 


ion. 

In 1811 he was appointed Command- 
ant-general of Army Hospitals; and he 
was commandant at Chatham from 1821 
to 1831, when he was appointed Deputy 
Governor of Stirling. He received the 
honour of knighthood from King George 
the Fourth, on the 28th June, 1820. 

He married the only child of George 
Dwyer, esq. son of J. Dwyer, esq. of 
Singland, Limerick. 





Sir Ricnarp Dosson, M.D. 

Sept. 1. In Gloucester-place, aged 73, 
Sir Richard Dobson, Knt. M.D., In- 
spector of Hospitals and Fleets, Knt. of 
St. Vladimir of Russia, and of Dannebrog 
of Denmark, F.R.S., &c. 

He was descended. from a younger 
branch. of an old Westmorland family. 
His career in the public service com- 
menced in May 1795, at Haslar Hospital, 
and in October, 1796, he’ was appointed 
to the Tickler, and in succession to the 
Avrow, Sans Pareil, Prince of Wales, Vir- 
ginie, Swift, and Lively. In 1809 he was 
appointed to the Trusty Hospital-ship, 
stationed in. Gillingham reach of the 
river Medway, where he had charge of up- 
wards of 1,500 prisoners of war of all 
nations for five years. At the conclusion 
of this service he received the above 
orders of knighthood from the Emperor 
of Russia and King of Denmark, and also 
two magnificent diamond rings of the 
value of 1,0007, In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed surgeon of the Chatham Division 
of the Royal Marines; on quitting which 
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for Greenwich Hospital in 1824 he was 
presented by the officers of the Royal 
Marines with a valuable service of plate. 
He continued as chief medical officer and 
surgeon of Greenwich Hospital until June, 
1844, when he retired on full-pay. 

Sir Richard Dobson was twice married : 
first, in 1811, to the second daughter of 
Mr. William Alston, of Rochester ;' she 
died in 1822; and secondly, in 1824, to 
the third daughter of Sir Alexander Purves, 
Bart. 

On the 9th Sept. the body of | Sir 
Richard Dobson was buried with due 
honours at St. Mary’s chureh, Chatham, 
having been brought from London by a 
special steam-boat, accompanied by a 
distinguished circle of| private friends as 
mourners. At the ‘church the body was 
met by the Rev. G.'E. Nash, ‘and the 
Rev. H. T. Stimpson, and the following 
officers of the Royal Maritie! Corps:— 
Colonel John Wright, K.H., Command- 
ant of the Royal Marines; Colonel Charles 
Menzies, K.H., Second in Command of 
the Battalion; Dr. W. Rae, Deputy In- 
spector of Hospitals and Fleets, and Chief 
Medical Officer of Melville Hospital; Dr. 
Warden, Senior Surgeon of the Navy ; 
Captain Alexander Anderson and Capt. 
P. Trant Payne, of the Royal Marines. 
These six officers officiated as pall-bear- 
ers. There were also upwards of 30 
officers of the Royal Marines stationed at 
the entrance of the church gates. 





Rear-Apo. Bioye, C.B. 

Sept. 14. At his residence, King’s 
terrace, Southsea, aged 78, Robert Bloye, 
esq. a retired Rear-Admiral and C.B. 

This officer was midshipman of the 
Marlborough in the glorious Ist of June ; 
was made a Lieutenant in 1800; Com- 
mander in 1806; and Captain in 1810. 
He commanded the Lyra, on the north 
coast of Spain, in 1812 and 1813, in ac- 
tive co-operation with the patriots, and 
served at the defence of Castro, and on 
shore at the siege of St. Sebastian, In 
those years his gallant services were no- 
ticed in the London Gazette no less than 
four times. He was advanced to post 
rank Sept. 23, 1813; nominated a C.B. 
im 1815; and promoted to the rank of 
a retired Rear-Admiral in 1846. 

He. had: been long ina declining state 
of health, and his death at his advanced 
age might have been expected, but Mrs. 
Bloye had been in tolerable health. Such, 
however, was the shock to her, that on 
the announcement of her husband’s death 
she fell prostrate, and.did not rally again. 
Medical attendance: was at hand, but in 
the course of four hours she ceased to 
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exist ; her age was 76. The Admiral’s 
nephew, Lieut. Cox, R.N., of the sur- 
veying service, at Portsmouth, was on the 
spot and was sent for at the time, but ar- 
rived too late to be recognised by either 
of his relatives. 


Lieut.-Cou. Feap, C.B. 

Sept. 13. At Lewisham, Kent, in his 
65th year, Lieut.-Colonel George Fead, 
C.B., late of the Grenadier Guards. 

He entered the army in December, 
1799, as Ensign in the Ist Foot Guards, 
was made Lieutenant and Captain, Dec. 
3, 1803; Adjutant, Nov. 12, 1807; and 
Captain and Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 13, 
1813. He served in Flanders, and at the 
battle of Waterloo, which obtained for 
him the distinction of C.B. 

Colonel Fead was son of the late Licut,- 
General George Fead, of the Royal 
Artillery, and was one of a gallant band of 
that name who have distinguished them- 
selves in the army and navy in every part 
of the globe. His brother, Captain Fead, 
of the Royal Navy, died in January last 
(see our March number, p. 330). Colonel 
Fead, we believe, has left a son a Com- 
mander in the Navy, 





Capt. Eowarp Lioyp. 

March 17. At the Gambia river in 
Africa, Capt. Edward Lloyd, formerly of 
Beechmount, near Limerick. 

He had resided on the west coast of 
Africa during the period of forty-two years, 
having gone to that country in 1805, in 
the company of the celebrated traveller, 
Mungo Park. He lived at the Gambia 
since 1816, where his thin wigwam formed 
the nucleus of the present beautiful settle- 
ment of splendid stone and brick houses, 
now inhabited by a population of 3,000 
souls. The town can boast of a spacious 
school-house, fine streets, a noble square, 
barracks, a church, and Wesleyan chapel, 
hospital, and Government house, which 
last cost about 20,0007. Capt. Lloyd 
was reckoned the venerable patriarch of 
the locality, living respected and dying 
regretted, not only by his numerous child- 
ren, grand-children, colonists, native 
chiefs and kings, but by the natives gene- 
rally on the banks of the Gambia, far 
into the interior of that extensive conti- 
nent. His word had so much influence 
among them, that it stayed many a san- 
guinary war, or shortened its duration. 
In the Egyptian expedition in 1810, he 
was a captain in Abercromby’s army. 





Cuar.ets Binns, Esa. 
April 28. At Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward Jsland, British North America, 
after a lingering ‘illness, borne with 





Christian resignation, aged 60, Charles 
Binns, esq. barrister-at-law. : 

Mr. Binns was a native of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and’ the elder bro- 
ther of the Rev. C. A. Binns, of Keyston, 
near Thrapstou. ‘He’ emigrated to Prince 
Edward Island in the year 1808. At his 
decease he was the ** Father of the Bar’’ 
of that colony, of which he was for up- 
wards of thirty-four years a distinguished 
and leading member. He also at one 
time held the office of Solicitor General 
(from which party politics caused his re- 
moval), and represented Prince County 
and Charlotte Town, at different periods, 
in the House of Assembly, and was an 
influential member of that body for seve. 
ral years, though of late ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire from political life. 

‘Mr. Binns’s talents were of no ordinary 
order. His ready eloquence and brilliant 
wit rendered him at all times an eminently 
successful counsel ; and his urbanity and 
kindness of heart, in the various relations 
of life, were such, that it may be safely 
asserted, he never made an enemy of any 
man; and he has died universally re- 
gretted. 





Davin Leauny, Ese. 

June 21. At his chambers, Mitre- 
court-buildings, Temble, David Leahy, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and Judge of the 
County Courts of Lambeth and Green- 
wich. 

Mr. Leahy was a native of Newcastle, 
co. Limerick, and was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, 
Jan. 29, 1831. He was known to a very 
wide circle of friends, by whom he was 
much respected and beloved. His_abi- 
lities and his attainments, general as well 
as professional, were of a very high order. 
He was one of the most powerful defend- 
ers of Lord Normanby and his govern- 
ment, when so perseveringly attacked 
about ten years ago. He was also the 
author ef the political articles on the 
Trish State Trials, which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle. [ 





Ven, ARCHDEACON BaTuER. 

Oct. 3, At his residence, Meole Brace 
near Shrewsbury, in the 68th year of hiS 
age, the Ven. Edward Bather, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Salop, in the diocese’ of 
Lichfield. 

The Archdeacon was the eldest son of 
the Rev. John Bather, M.A., (22 years 
Vicar of Meole, and who died Oct. 26, 
1796,) * by Martha-Hannah, daughter of 





* This gentleman was the only child of 
John Bather, esq. who purchased the 
manor and the advowson of the church of 
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the Rev. James Hallifax, D.D,, Rector 
of Whitchurch, Salop. In the year 1787 
he was sent to the Royal Free Grammar 
School at. Shrewsbury, where his stay was 
short, being subsequently removed to 
Rugby, and from thence in due time en- 
tered at Oriel college, Oxford. 

Mr. Bather was presented to the yicar- 
age of Meole Brace, May 20, 1804, by his 
mother, as sole executrix of his late father. 
On the decease of the Ven. Hugh Owen, 
he was presented by Bishop Ryder to the 
Archdeaconry of Salop, in the diocese of 
Lichfield, and to the prebendal stall of 
Upton Cantoris; and on Sunday, Feb. 
17, 1828, on occasion of his declaring his 
assent and declaration to the Articles of 
Religion, he preached two most able ser- 
mons in St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury, 
in the course of which he set forth the 
great work which ministers of the gospel 
have to perform in subduing the evil pas- 
sions of men, and remarked that his great 
aim should be, by God’s blessing, to bring 
them to a ‘* knowledge of the truth,’’ and 
to forsake sin, in doing which, he said his 
‘‘work would be done, for I preach not 
myself, but Christ Jesus, whose servant I 
am, and yours for his sake.” And such 
was an epitome of his doctrine and life. 

Tn all that he undertook pertaining to 
his holy calling—whether in consoling the 
aged—relieving the sick and afflicted in 
their hour of need—warning the healthy— 
rebuking the disorderly—cheering the 
weak—or catechising the young—his zeal 
was untiring and his diligence most faith- 
ful. His heart seemed to enter into all 
his parochial engagements and public 
ministrations; and it is gratifying and 
satisfactory to know that he possessed the 
kindliest feelings of the clergy in all the 


‘ useful works he suggested, and who in- 


variably, to their honour, co-operated 
with him. 

The inhabitants of Shrewsbury are 
much indebted to him in furthering the 
erection of new churches in two of their 
populous suburbs, and for his exemplary 
attention during several years in the ex- 
ercise and promotion of a third service on 
Sunday evenings at St. Julian’s church, 
for the free accommodation of the town 
at large. At the same time it will be 
acknowledged by many with what prompti- 
tude—when in the full powers of health 
and strength, in years gone by—he has, 
onnumerous oceasions, rendered additional 





Meole Brace, from Viscount Malpas. He 
died 31st Jan. 1810, aged 83, and was a 
branch of an ancient family settled at 
Ness Strange, co. Salop, for many gene- 
rations, and now represented by T. I. 
Bather, esq. of that place. 
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assistance to some of his clerical brethren 
in the town of Shrewsbury, at the time 
when either illness or absence has ren- 
dered such help necessary ; as well as to 
the willingness he has invariably shown 
in responding to the many calls made 
upon him to pleadon behalf of the public 
institutions, schools, and other works of 
beneficence connected with the town or 
county—allof which were essentially bene- 
fited by the force of his appeals, Nor did 
his energies terminate here, for, while his 
heart was warmly engaged in the service, 
his liberal hand was largely extended in 
devising pecuniary, aid to innumerable 
works and labours of love—in the founda. 
tion of schools—the building and enlarging 
of churches—the propagation of the gos- 
pel, both at home and abroad—and, in 
short, of every good work, public and pri- 
vate, that had for its object the glory of 
God, the good of SC ubiod , and the exten- 
sion of that righteousness which exalteth 
a nation—a basis on which his generous 
spirit would insist, that the superstructure 
of public morals, and consequently public 
prosperity, could only securely rest. 

As a preacher, he was most powerful 
and convincing, shewing great perspicuity 
of conception in his discourses, which, 
though perhaps not deeply learned, yet 
displayed a bold and masculine train of 
sound argument, that impressed his hear- 
ers with the truth of the matter discussed, 
and with such cogency and clearness that 
they eecame, as it were, imperceptibly 
identified with the subject, and were led 
to believe that his reasoning was such that 
could not be avoided; so, in the public 
addresses he had frequently to make, 
there was a natural ease and animation of 
thought which evidently showed he was 
not only master of his subject, but his 
mind sympathised with all that he stated, 
and thereby gave to his remarks a free- 
dom and spirit, which excited general admi- 
ration. 

In private life, he was a conscientious 
observer of all those moral and religious 
duties, on the performance of which the 
pious Christian humbly builds his hopes, 
and looks for mercy and deliverance 
through the merits and grace of his 
Saviour. : 

He was given to much study, and rose 
to eminence by the intrinsic force of his 
own energies; and as an author he has 
done, signal. service to the church of 
which he was, so exemplary and indefati- 
gable a minister. 

Among his publications are three vols. 
of ‘‘ Sermons, chiefly ,Practical,’’ 8vo. 
The first volume ofthese sermons was 
published in 1827, and of which three 
editions have been called for; the others 
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followed at intervals afterwards. In ad- 
dition to these, he published several mis- 
cellaneous discourses preached on dif- 
ferent occasions, also fourteen ‘‘ Charges’’ 
delivered to the clergy of the’ archdeaconry 
at Shrewsbury and Newport in ‘successive 
years from 1829. In the enumeration 
may be mentioned a Sermon preached at 
St. Chad’s Shrewsbury, Sept. 24, 1819, 
being the day of the anniversary meeting 
of the Salop Infirmary. 

“The awfal case of Drunkards,” a 
sermon preached at Meole Brace on Nov. 
11, 1821, on the fatal occurrence of the 
death of a man killed in a battle, (pub- 
lished at'the request of a Parish Meeting.) 

“St. Paul’s Views of the Christian 
Ministry considered ;” a sermon preached 
at' St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 12 June, 
1823, at the’ Visitation of the Ven. Hugh 
Owen, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. 

‘A sermon preached at St. Chad’s, Oct. 
26, 1828, “*On occasion of His Majesty’s 
Letter on behalf of the Incorporated 
Society for Enlarging and Building 
Churches, &c.” 

“*The Presence of Jesus Christ in the 
assemblies of his worshippers;” a ser- 
mon preached at the Consecration of St. 
George’s Church, Shrewsbury.* 

‘* A Letter to the Common People.” 
1832. 

“ A Charge, 1829 ;” this was introductory 
and suggestive of general matters, and of 
an intention to make a personal visitation 
of every church, and an examinatign into 
the state of the several parishes in the 
archdeaconry. 

* A Charge, 1830 ;’’ comprising the 
result of his inquiries with reference to a 
personal visitation, and an account of the 
actual condition of the district. 

** Considerations upon the Growth of 
Infidelity, and the recent dispersion of 
Infidel Publications ;’? a Charge delivered 
in 1831. 

“Thoughts on Church Establishments 
and Church Reform ;” a Charge, 1833 ; 
(a most excellent production.) 

**A Sermon’’ at St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, London, being the 33rd anniversary 
of the Church Missionary Society, 1833. 

‘Thoughts on the demand for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State ;” a Charge, 
1834, ° 

** Hints on Scriptural Education, and 
90 naira by Catechising ;” a Charge, 
1835. 

‘The Doctrine of Holy Scripture re- 
specting the Rich and Poor, and their 
duties to God aud to one another.” 





* Vide Gent. Mag. vol. cr. part i. 
page 589. 
12 


“ A/Sermon at St. Chad's, atthe Anni- 
versary |Meeting” of the Friends )of the 
Salop Infirmary.”? 1836.0") ~ 
-1+ Thoughts on Parochial Ministrations,” 
a Charge, 1837. 08 

‘Statistical Details! relating! to the 
Archdeaconry of Salop, inthe Diocese of 
Lichfield" a/ Charge, 1838; 

The Duty of Chutchmen with refer- 
ence fo populous’ towns ;” a sermon 
preached at’ the ‘consecration of Bishop 
Ryder’s Church, Birmingham, Dec. 1838. 

“Thoughts on the Duties and Claims 
of the Clergy with respect to National 
Education ;”? a Charge, 1839. 

‘¢A Sermon preached at St. Mary's, 
Shrewsbury, on the death of the Right 
Rev. Samuel Butler, D.D., F.R.S., late 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield, Dec. 1839.’’ 

‘¢ Thoughts on Clerical Qualifications, 
and particularly on the Obligations to 
Diligent Study ;” being a sequel to 
Thoughts on Parochial Ministrations ; a 
Charge, 1840. 

*¢ Christian Patriotism ;”” a sermon 

preached at Wolverhampton, October, 
1840. 
‘‘ The Obligations imposed upon Christ- 
ians by their full knowledge of Divine 
Truth ;” asermon‘at the consecration of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Great Haywood, 
co. Stafford, Sept. 1840. 

‘A Sermon at the consecration of 
Cressage Church, co. Salop, Oct. 19, 
1841; shewing the need which all men 
have for spiritual teaching.”’ 

‘* Devotedness and an exemplary Life 
the foundation of Ministerial usefulness ;’’ 
a Charge, 1842. : 

** Some Cautions and Practical Sugges- 
tions in a time of Religious Agitation ;” 
a Charge, 1843. 

‘The Mutual Obligations of Ministers 
and People;” a sermon at the consecra- 
tion of a Church at West Pool, co. Mont- 
gomery, Oct. 1844, 

‘Phe Duties and Responsibilities of 
the Clergy as the Instructors and Advo- 
cates of the Poor;” a Charge, 1846. 

“The State and Prospects of the Arch- 
deaconry of Salop, especially in reference 
to Schools ;” a Charge, 1847. 

This last Charge was delivered’ under 
much infirmity in June of the present 
year, and the subject was one he had al- 
ways nearest his heart, and in which he 
had long felt a deep interest, and it may 
be noticed that the whole of these “Charges” 
form a rich store of suggestive matter 
both to the clergy and laity, under many 
important heads; and some, in particular, 
are most valuable, as showing very mi- 
nutely the ecclesiastical statistics of the 
diocese. 

A few other sermons have been published 
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by him, but, bding intended for private dis- 
tribution; are not now. specially noticed. 

He was twice married, and. most fortu- 
nate’in the choice iof both his wives, | First, 
April 16, 1805, to Emma, daughter, of the 
Rev.) Robert, Hallifax,| of. Standish, co. 
Gloucester; a moat amiablelady ; she, died 
in 1825 ; and: secondly, )March 27,1828, 
to Mary, eldest; daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel Butler,,,D.D.,,\Head Master-of 
Shrewsbury school, and, (afterwards .Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield, whose kind attention 
to him during his long illness and) loss of 
sight was most assiduous, and praise- 
worthy. He had no issue by either of 
his marriages. 

The mortal remains of the venerable 
Archdeacon were consigned to the grave in 
Meole church-yard, on the 8th instant, 
amidst the sorrows of a large assemblage 
of friends and parishioners. Agreeably 
to the expressed wish of the deceased, the 
solemnity was conducted with as little pa- 
rade as possible ; the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Shrewsbury, as a mark of their 
respect, made a voluntary offer to attend 
on the mournful occasion, but from the 
reason above stated the same was respect- 
fully declined. Minute bells were tolled 
at all the churches in the town of Shrews- 
bury during the forenoon, and at night 
mourning peals sounded their melancholy 
notes in responsive echoes from the towers 
of St. Chad’s and the abbey churches. 

A portrait of Archdeacon Bather, from a 
picture painted by William Etty, esq. 
R.A., for the clergy of the archdeaconry, 
and engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., 
was published in 1838. > 


Tue Rev. Toomas Dixes, LL.B. 

Aug. 23. At Hull, in the house of 
Avison Terry, esq. Newland, in his 86th 
year, the Rev. Thomas Dikes, LL.B., 
Incumbent Minister of St. John’s Church, 
Hull, Vicar of North Ferriby, and Master 
of the Charter House in that town. 

Mr. Dikes was born at Ipswich, 21st 
Dec. 1761, where he was for some time 
engaged ineommerce. He came to Hull 
in 1783, and was shortly after induced by 
the celebrated Joseph Milner (who seems 
to have been his model through life), to 
enter the ministry. He consequently 
entered as a fellow commoner of Mag- 
dalen college, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1787, and was ordained the same year 
to the curacy of Cottingham. He after- 
wards continued his ministerial duties at 
Barwick-in-Elmet, in the West Riding. 

In 1788 he married Mary, eldest child 
of William Hey, esq. the eminent surgeon, 
of Leeds, by whom he had three children: 
Mary, who married the Rev. J. D. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXVIII. 
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Wawne; Mr. Thomas Dikes, of Hull; 
andi Mr.. William Hey Dikes, of Wake- 
field, 

In the year 1791, he was inducted to 
the. incumbency of St. John’s church, at 
Hull, which he had erected, unsolicited, 
at his own, expense (when not twenty new 
churches, had, been built in the riding 
during half a century), and which is an 
enduring .monument of the zeal which, 
through a long life, he continually exhi- 
bited in advancing the highest interests of 
his fellow men, 

He was appointed to the Mastership of 
the Charterhouse in Hull in 1833, and 
presented to the vicarage of North Ferriby 
in 1834, 

During his residence at. Cambridge it is 
generally understood. that, in, company 
with the Rev., Mr, Simeon and others, 
Mr. Dikes experienced no small share of 
persecution. Ridicule and_ vituperation 
were abundantly showered upon them by 
the less serious and devout of their fellow 
students. He stood firm, however, in the 
course he had taken—not that he was un- 
susceptible of keenly feeling the contumely 
he experienced, but that he was animated 
by the heroic spirit of a true Christian. In 
early life he became distinguished as an 
eloquent and zealous minister of the gos- 
pel. Faithful pulpit exhortation, the 
visitation of the sick, and the administra- 
tion of the ordinances of the Church, 
were duties which he most diligently, 
affectionately, and earnestly performed. 
Until his energies declined with advancing 
age, the popularity he had through suc- 
cessive years maintained suffered no abate- 
ment. He could alike fix the attention of 
the learned and of the ignorant, rich and 
poor, young and old—none could hear 
him without being charmed, affected, and 
subdued. There was a peculiar sweetness 
in his voice, and his discourses were cha- 
racterised for embodying strength of 
thought and beauty of expression. 

The consistency of his private life with 
his public profession was such that those 
who lived under his roof neyer saw it 
violated. That of all things “ charity is 
the greatest,” is a doctrine which, if any- 
thing, he more delighted to practise than 
to preach, and this most conscientiously ; 
fulfilling the precept—* Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth.’’ 
To his affectionate nature and the large- 
ness of his heart and disposition—to the 
simplicity and humility which charac- 
terised all his ways—to his strict integrity 
and unfeigned piety—to his urbanity, and 
all the nameless virtues which constitute 
the true Christian gentleman—all who 
knew him bear willing and ample testi- 
mony. To use his own words, uttered in 
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public on the anniversary of his 80th 
birth-day, which was in December, 1840, 
—‘“* He had ever lived in friendship with 
his dissenting brethren, and he could 
honestly say that he rejoiced when good 
was done, by whomsoever it was effected. 
He could say with the Apostle Paul, 
‘If Christ is preached he therein rejoiced 
and would rejoice.’ ”’ 

On that occasion, after a large number 
of his friends had partaken of breakfast 
in the Public Rooms, Avison Terry, esq. 
as their representative, presented him with 
the titles of an investment for 1000J. for 
the purpose of founding a scholarship at 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge, 
to be called the ‘* Dikes’s Scholarship,’’ 
the patronage of which was to be vested 
in himself for life, and subsequently to 
devolve to the proprietors of Kingston 
college, at Hull,—his descendants always 
having the preference. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Terry said—‘ It might 
be expected that he would dwell at large 
on the many claims their reverend friend 
had upon them for their grateful acknow- 
ledgments. He (Mr. Terry) might allude 
to his long eminent services amongst 
them, as a faithful preacher of the Gos- 
pel—to the consecration of his health and 
strength in his Master’s cause, and for 
their benefit—to his cheerful and ready 
support of their charities, both of a public 
and private nature—to his unwearied 
sympathising attention to his suffering 
and afflicted fellow-creatures of every rank 
and station in society, whether suffering 
in mind, body, or estate: and here it 
would have been easy to have struck a 
chord that would have vibrated in the 
hearts of all who heard him, but in his 
presence he forbkore; it would, perhaps, 
be ill-timed, and he knew that to the 
rey. gentleman himself it would be pecu- 
liarly distasteful.’”’ Mr. Terry then read 
over a series of resolutions respecting the 
scholarship, of which the following is the 
first—‘‘ That the faithful, zealous, and 
eminently successful labours of the Rev. 
Thomas Dikes during a period of nearly 
50 years as a minister of St. John’s 
church, called loudly for some public ex- 
pression of gratitude and respect from 
the inhabitants of this town in general, 
and from the congregation of St. John’s 
in particular.”’ 

Mr. Dikes, in acknowledging the ho- 
nour paid him, observed that “he had 
spent a fortune in the town, rather 
than made one, for the income he had 
derived from St. John’s had never been 
half sufficient to defray his household ex- 
penses. But, though he had not obtained 
wealth, he had obtained that which was 
more precious—the friendship of the wise 


and good. Never had he before heard 
himself so highly spoken of, and therefore 
he had never felt himself more deeply 
humbled.”’ 

On the occasion of Mr. Dikes’s funeral, 
the respect shewn by the authorities and 
inhabitants to his memory was universal. 
It was attended by the Ven. and Rev. 
R. I. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the 
East Riding, supported by the Rev. J. 
H. Bromby, Vicar of Holy Trinity, and 
the Rev. John Deck, Incumbent of St. 
Stephen’s ; by a large number of other 
clergymen, by the Dissenting Ministers ; 
the Mayor and Corporation, and twelve 
Magistrates, with a very long train of pro- 
fessional men, bankers, merchants, and 
inhabitants; closed by the Sisters and 
Brethren of the Charter-house. In the 
church about 1,500 persons were present 
(the seats amounting to 1,200). 





Grorce Dennis JouHN, Esa. 

Sept. 21. At Penzance, in his 54th year, 
George Dennis John, esq. Town Clerk of 
that borough, Clerk of the Board of Guard- 
ians, and Superintendent Registrar of the 
District. 

He was the son of the venerable George 
John, esq. of Rosemorran in Gulval, a 
magistrate of the county, by Jane, eldest 
daughter of William Arundell- Harris, esq. 
of Kenegie, and Lifton Park, Devonshire, 
who assumed the name of Harris, and 
aunt to the present Arundell Harris-Arun- 
dell, esq. of Treburgie, near Launceston, 
who re-adopted the family surname. 

Shortly after the commencement of his 
professional career, Mr. G. D. John be- 
came well known throughout the county— 
and for nearly thirty years he has been 
one of the most distinguished—and cer- 
tainly the most brilliant—of the advocates 
at the Quarter Sessions. For readers un- 
acquainted with the county it may be ne- 
cessary to state that its professional-men 
(attorneys and solicitors) enjoy the privi- 
lege of acting as advocates at the General 
Quarter Sessions—one which is shared by 
their brethren in very few counties (indeed, 
if we are rightly informed, only in North- 
umberland and Durham,) but which, it 
will readily be supposed, adds to the re- 
spectability of the whole body where it is 
possessed, and secures for the more gifted 
members something like the eclat which 
in a wider sphere attends the successful 
barrister. The graceful and ready elo- 
quence of Mr. John, the ingenuity with 
which he pleaded, and the animation 
which made his client’s cause his own, 
have frequently induced the most obsti- 
nate juries to surrender their prejudices 
to his winning address, The same talents, 
joined to an habitual courtesy, rendered 
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him the delight and ornament of a wide 
circle of friends; and the regret which 
has attended his illness and followed his 
death, attests the loss not merely of an 
agreeable companion, but of one who 
had deserved a grateful remembrance for 
many an unsought act of substantial kind- 
ness. 

He was married three times, and has 
left a widow, the daughter of the late 
Jonathan Passingham, esq. of Bonithon 
House, Cornwall, and a numerous family 
—all of them, however, with a single ex- 
ception, the children of his second wife, 
who was the niece of the late Sir John 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

J. B. Parpworrn, Esa. 

June 16. At his residence, Park End, 
St. Neot’s, whither he had retired after 
more than fifty years of professional prac- 
tice, John Buonarotti Papworth, esq. late 
Vice-President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Early in life his excellent judgment and 
kind heart acquired for him the intimacy 
of the leading artists, and also the confi- 
dence of many wealthy amateurs, as to 
the direction of their patronage, as well 
as to the decoration of their mansions. 
In this course he aided materially in in- 
troducing a tasteful style of modern fur- 
niture, which caused his selection by 
Government for the trust of forming and 
directing the Somerset House School of 
Design. His works on garden and rural 
architecture, very favourably received by 
the public, were the results of his expe- 
rience in landscape gardening, which he 
joined as a profession with his other art. 

Amongst the clients to whom he owed 
an extremely varied practice, he numbered 
several of the late branches of the royal 
family, especially the Princess Charlotte, 
and also the present King of Wurtem- 
berg, from whom he, having designed the 
palace and English park at Kaunstadt, 
received the appointment of Architect to 
his Majesty. His sons will have the 
satisfaction of remembering how highly 
Mr. Papworth was respected, not only by 
his friends and by his clients, but also by 
those severer judges, the members of his 
own profession, who presented him with 
a gratifying token of their esteem at the 
commencement of the present year. 

His works are :— 

‘* An Essay on the Causes of Dry Rot 
in Timber: with some Observations 
on the Cure of the Dry Rot by the ad- 
mission of air into the parts of buildings 
affected with that disease.” 1803. 4to. 

“Hints on Ornamental Gardening.” 
1834. 4to. 

“ Hints on Rural Architecture.”’ 


J. B. Papworth, Esqg.— Andrew Combe, M.D. 547 


ANDREW Compe, M.D. 

Aug.9. At Georgie Mill, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 49, Andrew Combe, M.D., 
one of her Majesty’s Physicians in Ordi- 
nary in Scotland, and corresponding mem- 
ber of the Imperial and Royal Society of 
Physicians of Vienna. 

He was born on the 27th Oct. 1797, 
and educated at the university of his na- 
tive city. In 1835 he was appointed Phy- 
sician to the King of the Belgians, but in 
the following year he was compelled by ill- 
health to resign the situation. 

His works, the chief of which were— 
‘* The Principles of Physiology applied to 
the Preservation of Health ;’? “A Trea- 
tise on the Physiological and Moral Ma- 
nagement of Infancy ;” and ‘‘ The Phy- 
siology of Digestion,” have passed through 
many editions, and attained a celebrity 
rarely equalled both in Europe and Ame- 
rica. His first publication was, ‘* Ob- 
servations on Mental Derangement,’’ 
printed in 1831. Just before his last at- 
tack of illness he was actively engaged in 
the preparation of a communication in- 
tended for insertion in the Times on a 
subject of the greatest moment within 
his peculiar branches of phiianthropic in- 
quiry—namely, the nature and causes of 
the ship fever, which has swept off within 
the last few months so many hundreds of 
the unfortunate Irish in their emigration to 
the United States. This has been pub- 
lished since his death in The Times of 
Sept. 17. 

Dr. Combe’s brother Abraham, who 
died in 1827, made himself prominent as 
a Socialist, and the friend of Mr. Owen. 
Mr. George Combe, the eldest and only sur- 
viving member of the family, was in early 
life a successful advocate, and has cistin- 
guished himselfas a phrenologist, his works 
in that science being esteemed next to those 
of Spurzheim. He is also the author of 
“Travels in the United States,’? pub- 
lished in 1841. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 17. At Newcastle upon Tyne, 
aged 46, the Rev. John Wood, M.A. 
Head Master of the Grammar School in 
that town, and formerly Afternoon Lec- 
turer at St. John’s church. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge; and was ap- 
pointed Master of the School in 1833, on 
the resignation of Dr. Mortimer, now 
Head Master of the City of London School. 

June 12. At Stoke, Devonport, aged 
40, the Rev. Arthur Arundel Browne. 

June 20. At Sheffield, aged 75, the 
Rev. Edward Goodwin, one of the mi- 
nisters belonging to the parish church. 

June 21. At Maltby, Lincolnshire, 
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aged 30, the Rev. Nevill Patrick, B. A. 
late Curate of Louth. 

June 23, At the vicarage, East Mal- 
ling, Kent, aged 45, the Rev. Christopher 
Francis Godmond, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1845, on the death of the Rev. 
S. F. Godmond. He was a member of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, 

At Appleshaw, Hants, aged 66, the Rev. 
Allan Borman Hutchins. He was the son 
of Mr. Hutchins, formerly of Porton, 
Wilts. In 1814 he was Curate of Newton, 
and in 1824 Curate of Grateley. At the 
former date he opened some of the ancient 
sepulchral barrows on Salisbury Plain, on 
the estate of his friend Sir Charles Malet ; 
and at the latter he communicated some 
account of his discoveries in a letter to Sir 
R. C. Hoare, Bart. which is printed in 
Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, Hundred of 
Alderbury, pp. 209—212, He had also 
recently made some communications of a 
similar nature to the British Archeological 
Association. 

At Brussels, aged 34, the Rev. John 
Grant Lawford, M.A. late of Aylesbury, 
second son of the late William Robinson 
Lawford, esq. of Leighton Buzzard, Bed- 
fordshire. ‘He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford, and married in 1838 Phoebe, 
third daughter of the late W. Dawson, esq. 
of Turnham Green. 

At Carhampton, Somerset, aged 52, the 
Rev. Philip Wilson. 

June 25. At his house in the Close, 
Norwich, aged 82, the Rev. John Hum- 
Jrey, Rector of Great Dunham, and of 
Crostwick, Norfolk. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1786, 
M.A. 1787 ; was presented to Great Dun- 
ham in 1788 by John Peele, esq. and col- 
lated to Crostwick in 1804, by Dr. Man- 
ners-Sutton, then Bishop of Norwich. 

June 26. At Kenmare, co. Kerry, of 
fever, the Rev. C. P. Thomas, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was only a few 
weeks appointed. 

June 29. Atthe rectory, Sowton, De- 
vonshire, aged 63, the Ven. George 
Barnes, D. D., Archdeacon of Barnstaple. 
He passed many years in India, as the 
first Archdeacon of Bombay. The de- 
ceased in 1809, when M.A., and Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford, was instituted 
to the rectory of St. Mary Major, Exe- 
ter. During his incumbency he obtained 
an augmentation of the emoluments of 
the living, for which his successors in that 
benefice owe a grateful recollection to, his 
memory. He resigned the living in 1814, 
having previously attained the degree of 
B.D. He then proceeded to India as the 
first Archdeacon of Bombay, in which 
office his exemplary discharge, of ‘its oner- 
ous duties frequently obtained for him 


the public commendation of Bishop Heber. 
Having returned from Bombay in May 
1826, and attained the degree of D.D., he 
was collated to the rectory of Sowton by 
Bishop Carey ; and on the 10th of March 
1830, was collated by the same prelate to 
the Archdeaconry of Barnstaple. The 
deceased was also a magistrate of the 
county, and held various honorary offices 
in the numerous public institutions of 
Exeter and its neighbourhood, of which he 
was always an ardent supporter. 

Lately. The Rev. W. H. Bagwell, 
Chanter of Emly, and Rector of Bally- 
brood, in that diocese. 

The Ven. Edward Barton, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Ferns. 

The Rev. Harry Disney, Vicar of Mar- 
shalstown, in the diocese of Cloyne. 

At Templecarne, co. Donegal, of fever 
caught in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, the Rev. 7. Birney, Rector of 
that parish. 

At Rothsay, Isle of Bute, the Rev. 
Robert Jessopp, Minister of Portland 
Chapel, Bath. 

At Liverpool, of fever, the Rev. J. 
Johns, minister of the Domestic Mission 
Society. 

At Newcastle glebe, co. Dublin, the 
Ven. James Langrishe, M.A. Archdeacon 
of Glandelough, in the diocese of Dublin. 

The Rev. Jumes Martin, Minor Canon 
of Limerick, and Rector of the union of 
Kilmurry. 

At Kilrush, of fever, the Rev. Henry 
Trousdell, Vicar of Monsea, Nenagh. 

The Rev. Charles B. Turpin, Perpetual 
Curate of Rahan, in the diocese of Meath. 

July 1. At Kidlington, Oxfordshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Robert Brown, M.A., 
Vicar of North Aston, in that county. 
He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, and 
was presented to his living in 1841. 

At Waterford, of fever, the Rev. GC 
Hardcastle. 

At Bandon, co. Cork, the Rev. Herbert 
P. Molesworth. 

July3. At Oxford, aged 54, the Rev. 
Robert Collinson, Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, and Rector of South Weston, 
Oxfordshire, in the gift of that Society. 

July 8. At York, aged 55, the Rev. 
John Garwood Bull, B.A. Vicar of God- 
alming, Surrey, to which he was presented 
by the Dean of Salisbury. 

July 11. At Leeds, aged 25, the Rev. 
William Stanley Monck, B.A. of Univ. 
coll. Oxford, only brother to John Bligh 
Monck, esq. of Coley Park, near Reading. 
He was the younger son of the late John 
Berkeley Monck, esq. M.P. for Reading, 
by Mary, daughter of William Stephens, 
esq. of Aldermaston. 

July 14. Aged 68, the Rev. James 
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Davidson, M.A. Incumbent of Barnard 
Castle, Durham) and Master of St. John’s 
Hospital m that town. He was appointed 
in 1815. 

At Chelsea, the: Rev. J. C. Meadows, 
M.A. only son of the late Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Meadows, 15th Regt. and grandson 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Dupré, formerly 
Dean of Jersey. 

At Montreal, Canada, aged 50, of fever 
caught in the hospitals of the dying immi- 
grants, the Rev. Mark Willoughby, 
Minister of Trinity church, Montreal, 
and Superintendent of the Church of 
England School Society for Newfound- 
land and the Colonies ; son of the late 
William . Hall Willoughby, esq. of Chew 
Magna, co. Somerset. 

July 15. At Walmsley, near Bolton, 
Lancashire, aged 57, the Rev. Lowther 
Grisdale, Perpetual Curate of that cha- 
pelry, to which he was appointed by the 
Vicar of Bolton, in 1821. 

July 16. At Tunbridge Wells, the 
Rev. Thomas Mount Fallow, M.A. In- 
cumbent of St. Andrew's, Marylebone, 
a member of St. Edmund’s hall, Oxford. 
In 1838, when he was Curate of All 
Souls, Marylebone, he published ‘‘ The 
Order of Baptism, both public and private, 
according to the use of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, illustrated from 
the Use of Salisbury, the Religious Con- 
sultation of Hermanarchbishop of Cologne, 
and the sentiments of the compilers and 
revisers of the Book of Common Prayer.”’ 
12mo. 

July 19. At Clifton, Westmoreland, 
the Rev. Michael Dand, M.A. Rector of 
that place, to which he was collated by 
the Bishop of Carlisle in 184-. 

July 21. At Gateacre, aged 77, the 
Rev. William Shepherd, LL.D. 

July 22, At Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 56, the Rev. Thomas Stephen 
Gossett, M.A. one of the Senior Fellows 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1812, as 9th Wrangler and 
senior Chancellor’s medallist, M.A. 1815. 
He was the second son of the Rev. Dr. 
Isaac Gosset, the celebrated Biblio- 
maniac ; of whom full memoirs appeared 
in our Magazine for 1812, part ii. pp. 596, 
601, 669. His grandfather was Mr. Isaac 
Gosset, an eminent modeller of portraits 
in wax. He was presented to the vicar- 
age of Old Windsor by the Lord Chancellor 
in 1824. 

July 25. At Oxford, aged 77, the 
Rev. George Henville Rogers, Vicar of 
Southrop, Gloucestershire. He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 1796, 
and was presented to his living by that 
Society in 1812. 

July 27. Aged 77, the Rev. Peter Eade, 
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of Ipswich, Rector of Cotton, Suffolk, 
and of Stowbedon, Norfolk. He was of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792. 
He was presented to Stowbedon in 1795, 
by C. Eade, esq. and instituted to Cot- 
ton, which was in his own patronage, in 
the year 1811. 

July 28. At Ore rectory, Sussex, the 
Rev. Devey Fearon, M.A. for 32 years 
Rector of that parish. He was of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, as 
12th Wrangler, M.A. 1794. 

July 29. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
the Rev. W. G. P. Burton, for 32 years 
Rector of St. Thomas in the Vale. He 
was the second son of the Rev. W. Bur- 
ton, formerly Rector of Faccombe cum 
Tangley, Hants, and afterwards of Fal- 
mouth Trelawney, Jamaica. 

July 30. At Wotton under Edge, aged 
68, the Rev. William Scott Panting, for 
30 years Curate of Beverstone and Kings- 
cote, Glouc. 

July 31. At Bath, the Rev. Arthur 
Hugh Pearson, late Rector of Norton in 
Hailes, Somersetshire. He was of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832, M.A. 
1835. 

Aug. 1. At the Charing-cross Hospital, 
of apoplexy, aged 68, the Rev. Samuel 
Woodfield Paul, B.D. Vicar of Finedon, 
Northamptonshire, and Rural Dean of the 
deanery of Higham Ferrers. He was in- 
stituted to Finedon in 1810. He took the 
degree of B.D. as a member of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1817. Mr. Paul was 
gifted with an excellent understanding, a 
noble simplicity of character, and a most 
benevolent heart. He married in 1806 
Charlotte, fourth daughter of Sir John 
English Dolben, of Finedon, Bart. F.S.A. 
and had a numerous family. 

Aug. 2. At How Hatch, South Weald, 
Essex, aged 58, the Rev. William Tower. 
He was the sixth son of Christopher Tower, 
esq. of Huntsmore park, Bucks, and Weald 
hall, Essex, by Elizabeth, only daughter 
of George Baker, esq. of Elemore hall, 
Durham. He was a member of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1812. Hemarried in 1825 Ma- 
ria, daughter and coheir of Adm. Sir Eliab 
Harvey, G.C.B. and has left issue. 

Aug. 3. Aged 59, the Rev. William 
Brockman, of Beachborough, Kent, ama- 
gistrate for that county. He was the second: 
son of James Drake Brockman, esq. Sheriff 
of Kent 1791, by Catharine-Elizabeth, dau. 
of the Rev. William Tatton, D.D. Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury ; and, his elder bro- 
ther, James, who was Major of the East 
Kent militia, having died unmarried in 
1829, he succeeded his father in his estates 
in 1832. He was of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.AO1812, MvAl) 1815. Mr. 
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Brockman, as the head of a distinguished 
Kentish family, was highly respected by a 
wide circle of acquaintance, and as a land- 
lord and a neighbour his kindness and li- 
berality were the theme of general praise. 
He had been throughout life a staunch sup- 
porter of Liberal politics. 

Aug. 3. In Milbank prison, West- 
minster, the Rev. Whitworth Russell, 
Vicar of Chiddingley, Sussex, one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons. He 
was the fifth son of the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Russell, Bart. Chief Justice of 
Bengal, by his second wife Anne-Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Charles Whitworth, of 
Leybourne, and sister to Charles Earl Whit- 
worth, G.C.B. Hewas of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822. 
He was presented to Chiddingley in 1825 
by the Earl of Plymouth. In 1830 he was 
appointed by the Duke of Wellington one 
of the Inspectors of Prisons (an office 
worth 1,000/. per annum); and he always 
took the deepest interest in the welfare of 
prisoners, particularly the criminal portion. 
Mr. Russell destroyed himself with a 
pocket pistol; he had been unwell for 
some days, and the coroner’s jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ unsound mind.” He married 
in 1824 Frances, daughter of the late Vice- 
Adm. Carpenter, by whom he has left a 
daughter and two sons. 

dug. 4. At Newborough, Hexham, 
the Rev. Henry Wastell, formerly Fellow 
of Clare hall, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1788, as 8th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1791. 

Aug. 5. At the house of the Rev. W. 
Hesketh, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, very 
suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 57, the Rev. 
Thomas Blackburne, Rector of Prestwich. 
He was brother to the late John Ireland 
Blackburne, esq. M.P., of Hale, being the 
second son of John Blackburne, esq. F.R.S. 
M.P. for Lancashire, by Anne, daughter 
of Samuel Rodbard, esq. of Shepton Mal- 
let. He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1836 ; was presented to the vicarage 
of Eccles in 1818 by the King; and to 
Prestwich by the Marquess of Westminster 
in 1836, when he resigned Eccles. He 
married Emma, daughter of Henry Hes- 
keth, esq. of Newton, Cheshire, whom he 
has left a widow with eight children. 

At Zeals House, Mere, Wilts, aged 
79, the Rev. William Frederick Grove, 
Rector of Melbury Abbas, Dorset- 
shire. He was the son of Hugh Grove, 


esq. and succeeded to the estate of Zeals,. 


on the death of his uncle William Chafin 
Grove, esq. in 1793. He was presented 
to the rectory of Melbury in 1794 by Sir 
R. C. Glyn, Bart. He is succeeded in 
his estates by his nephew, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Chafin Grove, son of Charles Grove, 
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M.D., who died in 1806, by Elizabeth, 
sister to Sir John Palmer Acland, Bart. 

Aug. 6. At Westley Waterless, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 42, the Rev. Thomas 
Halsted, Curate of that place, and for- 
merly of Great Thurlow, Suffolk, He was 
of Trinity hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, 
M.A. 1831; and married in 1839 Emily, 
youngest daughter of Mrs. Mortlock, of 
Little Thurlow. 

Aug,7. At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 
61, the Rev. John Lloyd Lugger, Rector 
of Tregony, Cornwall, to which he was 
presented in 1831 by J. A. Gordon, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Holt, Worcestershire, 
aged 73, the Rev. John Foley, Rector of 
Holt with Little Witley. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Wadham college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1801, and was presented to his 
living in 1812 by Lord Foley. 

Aug. 13. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
aged 33, the Rev. W. Tucker Roby, B.A. 

Aug. 15. At Glankeen, co. Tipperary, 
the Rev. Alexander Hoops, Rector of that 
parish. He terminated his life with his 
own hand, and his insanity is attributed to 
the general distress of the country, as he 
had filled the office of Chairman to the 
Relief Committee, and in administering to 
the wants of the poor had almost disre- 
garded those of his own family. 

Aug. 17. At Hanover, aged 60, the 
Rev. William Thomas Shore, \ate of Oriel 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1811. 

Aug. 18. At Donnington, Berks, aged 
66, the Rev. Samuel Slocock, Rector of 
Shaw cum Donnington, to which he was 
presented in 1°38 by the Rev. Dr. Pen- 
rose. 

Aug.19. At Lianbyther, co. Carmar- 
then, aged 50, the Rev. John Evans, Vicar 
of that place. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835, and 
was formerly one of the masters of Tiver- 
ton school, and Curate of Halberton, co. 
Devon. 

At Kilkee, aged 68, the Rev. J. Martin, 
sen. Vicar of Kilmurry, Clanderalaw. 

Aged 49, the Rev. H.S. Monch, for- 
merly Curate of Conwall, Donegal. 

At Scarborough, Toronto, Upper Ca- 
nada, aged 69, the Rev. Charles Winstan- 
ley, late of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, 
M.A. 1812. 

Aug. 21. At the Crown hotel, Car- 
lisle, the Rev. Huntley Huggard, Curate 
of St. John’s, Newcastle, which cure he 
had held for about six months. He was 
a native of Ireland, and was on the point 
of marriage with the daughter of an emi- 
nent builder at Newcastle. He went from 
that town to Carlisle, having prepared a 
razor evidently with the fatal object he 
accomplished: verdict, ‘* temporary in- 
sanity.’’ 
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At Brechin, Scotland, the Right Rev. 
David Moir, D.D. Bishop of Brechin. 
He was ordained in 1808, and consecrated 
Bishop of Brechin in 1837. He took the 
degree of M.A, at Marischal college, Aber- 
deen, and that of D.D. at Washington col- 
lege in the United States of America. 

At Dorchester, the Rev. George Wood, 
Rector of the parish of the Holy Trinity in 
that town. He was of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1804; and was presented to 
his living in 1824 by the Corporation of 
Dorchester. 

Aug. 28. The Rev. George Petrie, 
Curate of the townships of Burford and 
Norwich, Western Canada. 

Aug. 30. Of malignant fever, caught 
in the discharge of his parochial duties, 
aged 29, the Rev. J. Stone, Curate of St. 
Michan’s parish, Dublin. 

Sept. 1. At Dome House, Bognor, aged 
47, the Rev. Edward Woodhouse. 

Sept. 3. At Ripon, aged 75, the Very 
Rev. James Webber, D.D. Dean of Ripon, 
a Prebendary of Westminster, and Vicar 
of Kirkham, Lancashire. He was for- 
merly a Student of Christ church, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1796, B.D. 
1807, and by which Society he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Kirkham (annual 
value 921/.) in 1815. He had (previously, 
we believe,) held the vicarage of Sutton 
in the Forest, near York, in the gift of 
the Archbishop. In 1816 he was ap- 
pointed a Prebendary of Westminster, and 
in 1827 he succeeded his father-in-law, 
Dr. Fynes Clinton, as Rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. This he resigned 
in 1835. In 1828 he was appointed Dean 
of Ripon. He married Caroline-Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Fynes Clin- 
ton, D.D. Prebendary of Westminster, and 
sister to the present Henry F. Clinton, esq. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 7. Aged 20, Vincent Hanson 
Fraser, medical pupil of King’s College, 
second son of Simon Fraser, esa. member 
of the Board of Commissioners at Meerut, 
Bengal. 

Sept. 12. In Bedford-square, aged 45, 
George Darby Dermott, esq. an eminent 
lecturer on anatomy and surgery, and 
author of many contributions to the Medi- 
cal Journal. 

Sept. 14. At Brompton Grove, aged 
73, Arthur Betts, esq. of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Sept. 16, At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s 
Wood, Charlotte, relict of Claud Russell, 
esq. Civil Service, Bengal. 

Sept. 17. Agnes-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Dr. Day, of Southwick-street. 
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Sept. 18. Aged 68, Robert Ashby, esq. 
of Albany-road, Camberwell. 

At Greenwich, aged 37, Louisa, youngest 
dau. of James Pidding, esq. of Cornhill, 
and Blackheath. 

Sept. 19. At Camberwell, Sarah-Ann, 
dau. of the late Carter Stiles, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Sept. 22. At Barrington-road, North 
Brixton, the wife of Thos. A. Austin, esq. 

Sept. 23, In Albemarle-st. aged 95, 
Mrs. Johnes, of Torquay. 

In Upper Belgrave-pl. aged 77, Mary, 
wife of John Aitkens, esq. 

Aged 59, Edmund, son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Chambers, of Radway, Warwicksh, 
and cashier to Messrs. Broadwood, of Gt. 
Pulteney-street. 

Sept. 24. In Dean’s-yard, Annie, wife 
of the Rev. John Clarke Haden, Rector 
of Hutton, Essex. 

In Welbeck-street, aged 77, Margaret, 
widow of Sir Richard Croft, Bart. M.D. 
and sister to Lord Denman. She was the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Denman, M.D. 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Bro- 
die, esq.; was married in 1789 to Dr. Croft, 
who succeeded his brother as a Baronet in 
1816, and was left his widow in 1818, hav- 
ing had issue six sons (including the late 
and present Baronets), and one daughter, 
married to M. de Chanteau. 

In Southampton-pl. Euston-sq. aged 
77, Miss Sarah Layton. 

At her brother’s residence, Burton-st, 
aged 75, Rebecca-Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Charles Powell, A.M. late of the White 
House, near Abergavenny, Monmouth- 
shire. 

In Larkhall-lane, Clapham, Eliza-Mar- 
garet, wife of W. M. Berkley, esq. ; and 
on the 26th, aged 39, Mary Emma Wil- 
liams, her twin sister. 

Sept. 26. Aged 77, Capt. Hillas, of 
Porchester-terr. (late of St. Andrew’s-pl, 
Regent’s Park). 

In Tonbridge-pl. New-road, aged 59, 
William Trehawke Renell, esq. 

In Great Russell-st. Bedford-sq. Major 
George Taylor, of the Bombay Army. 

In Great Cumberland-street, aged 16, 
Maria-Frances, only remaining child of 
Col. Cholmley, of Whitby Abbey, and of 
Honsham, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 27. In Lower Seymour-st. Mrs. 
Pochin, widow of Charles Pochin, esq. 
Barkby Hall, Leicestershire, who died in 
1817.. She was unfortunately burnt to 
death. 

In York-buildings, New-road, aged 82, 
Timothy Essex, Doctor in Music, of Mag- 
dalene hall, Oxford. 

Aged 54, Frances-Ann, relict of John 
Cowper, ésq. late of Ashby Hall, Jamaica. 

In New Cavendish-st. Portland-pl. aged 
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32, Lamare Morison, esq. member of 
Gray’s-inn. ' 

In York-pl. Portman-sq. Henrietta- 
Maria-Charlotte, relict of Edmund Alex- 
ander Howard, esq. of York-place, and 
Thropnall Hall, Hemel Hempstead. 

In Portman-sq. Anne, relict of the Rev. 
James Hayes Sadler, of Keynsham Bury. 

At Camden Town, aged 85, Thomas 
Ricketts, esq. R.N. 

Sept. 28. Adeline, wife of James Reeves 
Wyatt, esq. of Radnor-pl. Hyde Park. 

Sophia, wife of Samuel George, esq. of 
Denmark Hill. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 22, Julia, 
fifth dau. of the late Jonathan Nevill, esq. 
of Highbury-pl. 

Sept. 29. At Wyndham-pl. aged 55, 
Adam Yates Bird, esq. of Kidderminster, 
solicitor. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. 
Charles T. O’Gorman, esq. late Consul- 
General in Mexico. 

At Dulwich, Francis Tuke, esq. 

At Clapham Common, aged 67, Miss 
Mary North. 

Sept. 30. Aged 60, Sophia, wife of John 
Moss, esq. of Sloane-st. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, J. A. 
Moore, esq. Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. 
Harriet, widow of Thomas Usborne, esq. 
of Croydon, Surrey. 

Aged 27, Alfred, only son of Joseph 
Pocklington, esq. of Camberwell Green, 
and West Smithfield. 

In New-st. Spring Gardens, aged 76, 
Isabella, relict of Granville Penn, esq. 
F.S.A. of Stoke Park, Bucks. She was 
the eldest daughter of Gen. Gordon Forbes, 
Colonel of the 29th Foot, by Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Benj. Sullivan, esq. of 
Cork; was married to Mr.’Penn in 1791, 
and left his widow in 1844, having had 
issue three sons and five daughters (see 
the memoir of Mr. Penn in our vol. XXII. 
p. 545). ; 

In Southampton-row, aged 89, Richard 
Rosser, esq. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 56, John Stans- 
field, esq. late civil engineer of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-yard, Woolwich. 

Oct.1. In Bennett-st. Stamford-st. 
aged 77, Richard Killick, esq. surviving 
his wife only one month. 

Oct. 2. At Lansdowne-villas, Notting- 
hill, aged 79, Henry Read Revell, esq. of 
Round Oak, Egham. 

In Upper Eaton-st. Pimlico, aged 84, 
Hannibal Sandys, esq. formerly of Great 
Queen-st. Westminster. 

At Doctors’ Commons, aged 70, Mr. 
William Barchard, late of Lloyd’s. 

At Hampstead, Harriet-Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Tancred, 
Bart. . 
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Oct. 3. At Porchester-terr. Bayswater, 
Charles A. Hayward, esq. 

Oct. 4. At the house of his sister, 
George-st. Hanover-sq. aged 63, Com- 
mander Charles Bernhard Harvey, R.N., 
Lieut. 1803, Commander 1814. 

Oct. 5. In Arundel-st., aged 61, Mary, 
only dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Dick- 
son. 

In Bloomsbury-square, aged 68, Miss 
Claughton. 

At West Hackney, Ann, relict of Capt. 
David Urquhart, formerly paymaster of 
the 72d Highlanders, and eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. James Fraser, of Kin- 
corth, N. B. 

Aged 54, George Ravenor, esq. of 
Brompton, late of Greenford. 

Aged 47, Mary-Anne, wife of Godfrey 
Goddard, esq. of Wood-st. Cheapside. 

Oct. 6. Aged 71, Mr. John Stevens, 
pastor of the Particular Baptist Church, 
Salem Chapel, Meard’s Court, Soho, for 
upwards of 50 years the unflinching cham- 
pion of the doctrines of distinguishing 
grace. He was the author of “ Help for 
the true Disciples of Immanuel,” &c. 

Oct. 7. In the Dover-road, aged 70, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Annable, esq. 
of West-sq. Southwark. 

In Marlborough.pl. Old Kent Road, 
aged 78, Ambrose Keddell, esq. 

Aged 56, George Firman, esq. of 
Great Alie-st. formerly of Colchester. 

In Doughty-st. aged 43, Edward Trol- 
lope, esq. 

In Guildford-pl. Mary-Ann, wife of 
James Barton Hill, esq. 

Aged 74, Henry Ladbroke, esq. 

Oct. 8. In Lower Phillimore-place, 
Kensington, aged 59, Alfred Hardwick, 
esq. M.D. 

At Brook-green, Hammersmith, aged 
10, Eleanor-Christian, dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Wickham. 

Aged 64, Mrs. Frances Rickerby, of 
Sloane-st., Chelsea. 

At Camberwell, aged 71, Sarah, only 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Savill, 
esq. of Clapton. 

Oct. 9. At Oakley-crescent, City-road, 
aged 79, Amos Wray, esq. 

Oct. 10. Aged 34, Charles Jacob Hare 
Ray, esq. of Elizabeth-st. Eaton-sq. 

At the residence of her daughters,’ in 
Little Chelsea, aged 77, Mrs. Sarah Eliza- 
beth Read, formerly of Fleet-st. 

Aged 52, David Davies, esq. of Hen- 
rietta-st. Covent-garden, solicitor. 

Aged 17, William, third son of-H. J. 
White, esq. of Corrie-pl. Old: Kent«road, 
and Old Broad-st. 

Oct.11. At Canterbury Villas, Maida- 
vale, aged 76, Jane, relict of Capt. R. Me- 
riton, Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
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At Islington, aged 41, George M'Cor- 
mick, -esq. son) of the late Wm. M‘Cor- 
mick, esq. of Upper,.Gower-st. formerly 
of the Island. of St. Croix. 

In Hertford-st. aged .80,) the Rt. Hon. 
Jwliana, Dowager Lady ‘Waterpark, She 
was eldest; dau.. and, co-heir of ;Thomas 
Cooper, esq, .of :Cooper’s Hill, and Mul- 
laghmast Castle, co. Kildare ;. was. married 
in 1789 to Richard, second Lord Water- 
park, and had a family of twelve children, 
ten of whom survive their mother. 

Oct. 12. In Oxford-terrace, aged 57, 
Horatio Herbert, esq. 

Oct. 13. In Argyle-st. aged 31, James 
Frederick Slade, esq. eldest son of Stephen 
Slade, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Fulbam, aged 55, Mr. 
Rooke, composer. He was a native of 
Ireland, and the first master of Balfe. 
He composed the opera of Amelie, which 
was successfully performed at Covent- 
garden ; also Henrique, and many other 
vocal pieces. He has left behind him a 
widow and a large family, very scantily 
provided for. 

Oct. 15, Philip Powell, esq. late of 
her Majesty’s Theatre, the Philharmonic 
and Ancient Concerts. He excelled asa 
player on the clarionet. 

Beps.—Sept. 18. At Sharnbrook, 
aged 81, Miss Elizabeth Gibbard, dau. of 
the late Wm. Gibbard, esq. 

Sept. 24, At Bedford, aged 83, Theed 
Pearse, esq. 

Berxs.—Sep?. 30. At Reading, aged 
70; Herbert Lewis, esq. for many years 
Alderman of that borough. 

Oct. 10. At Shippon-house, aged 18, 
James Douglas Waite, late of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship ferrible. 

Bucxs.— Sept. 14. At the Park, As- 
ton Clinton, Sarah-Ceely, wife of Thomas 
Sands Chapman, esq. 

Oct. 11. At High Wycombe, aged 84, 
Samuel Edmonds, a member of the Society 
of Friends, and father-in-law of Philip D. 
Tuckett, Frenchay, near Bristol. 

Oet. 13. At St. Leonard’s, aged 73, 
John Burgess, esq. 

CuesHine.—Sept. 14. Aged 75, John 
Bulkeley Johnson, esq. of Mortlake House, 
Congleton. 

Sept. 28. At Chester Castle, aged 46, 
Major Thomas Woodward Eyles, 90th light 
inf. only son of the late Admiral Eyles. He 
received the commission of Ensign 1820, 
Lieut. 1824, Capt. in the 90th 1826, and 
Major 1840. 

Cornwaui.— Sept. 24. At Falmouth, 
Emma- Marie, widow of R. Bastard James, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. 

Lately. At Torpoint, at an advanced 
age, Capt. George Hayes. He was made 

Gent. Mage. Vor. XXVIII. 
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a Lieut. in May 1793, Commander 1814, 
and Captain 1829. 

CuMBERLAND.—Sept. 22. Aged 84, 
Mrs. Simpson, of Carlisle and of Bowness. 

Oct. 7, At Pasture House, aged 73, 
William Coulthart, esq, of Coulthart, co. 
Wigtown, and of Collyn, co. Dumfries, fa- 
ther of Mr. John Ross Coulthart, of Croft 
House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Dersy.—Sept. 29. At Stretton-en-le- 
Field, aged 23, Louisa-Rosamond-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Cave Browne Cave, 
Bart. 

Drevon.—Sept. 17. At Exeter, aged 
29, Henry-Collyns, eldest son of E. P. 
Pridham, esq. 

Sept. 18. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Mr. Bothway, R.N. Plymouth, 
aged 82, Mrs. Wuist, relict of J. M. Wuist, 
esq. of London. 

At Honiton, aged 39, James Campbell, 
M.D. 

At Dawlish, Mela, dau. of Frederic 
John Pidgley, esq. 

Sept. 21. Miss Marianne Pidsley, of 
Greendale, youngest dau. of the late John 
Pidsley, esq. of Exeter. 

Sept. 23. At Exeter, aged 97, Richard 
Collins, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Kingsbridge, aged 21, 
William John, eldest son of William Wil- 
liams, esq. of Tregullow. 

At Dawlish, where he had practised asa 
surgeon for nearly 50 years, aged 76, James 
Goss, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Oakfield, near Honiton, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. T. Terry 
Jackson, Vicar of Payhembury. 

At Exmouth, aged 40, Henry Scott 
Floud, esq. 

Sept.28. At Totnes, Philippa-Ferrers, 
youngest dau. of the late Ayshford Wise, 
esq. of Ford House. 

At Plymouth, aged 26, George-Smith, 
only son of the late Capt. William Butle 
Hook, Staff Corps Cavalry. 

Sept. 30. Thomas Snell, esq. of Upcott 
Barton, Beaford. 

Oct. 1. At his brother’s, Mr. F. Rudall, 
Palace, Crediton, aged 78, Thomas Rudall, 
esq. for many years an attorney, at Cle- 
ment’s Inn. 

At Exeter, aged 61, Richard Henry 
Tremlett, esq. only son of the late Samuel 
Tremlett, esq. of St. David’s-hill, Exeter. 

Oct. 5. At Exeter, aged 72, Miss Mary 
Dymond. 

Oct. 7. At Dartmouth, Charlotte, wife 
of the Hon. William Henry Hare. She 
was the only daughter of Isaac Baugh, esq. 
was married in 1806, and has left one son. 

From an accidental discharge of his gun 
whilst shooting, aged 36, Samuel White- 
way, esq. of Oakford, Kingsteignton, a 
banker at a 
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Oct. 9. At Tiverton, aged 75, Mrs. 
Govett, widow of John Govett, jun. esq. 
surgeon. 

Oct. 10. At Exmouth, at an advanced 
age, Alice-Anne, relict of Richard Welsh, 
esq. of Hyde, Jamaica, and dau. of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Preston, of Swainstone, 
co. Meath. 

Oct. 11. At Billacombe, Plymstock, the 
wife of James Rooke Watts, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Torquay, Ann, relict of 
the Rev. Canon Hume, late of the Close, 
Salisbury. 

In St. Thomas, near Exeter, aged 84, 
Miss Rachel Williams. 

Dorset. — Sept. 15. At Blandford, 
after a long illness, contracted during the 
Chinese war, aged 27, Arthur Vyvyan 
Johns, RN. third son of H. W. Johns, 
esq. 

Sept. 22. At Parkstone, near Poole, 
aged 45, James Slade, esq. of the firm of 
David and James Slade, Newfoundland 
merchants, at tle port of Poole. 

Sept. 28. At Weymouth, Mrs. Donald, 
relict of Capt. James Donald, 94th Foot. 

Duruam.—Sept. 8. At Cleadon House, 
near Sunderland, aged 67, Rachel, wife of 
Brian Abbes, esq. 

Essex.— Sept. 8. Aged 97, James 
Fisin, esq. of Colchester. 

Sept. 16. Aged 28, Caroline, wife of 
Charles S. Owen, esq. of Manningtree. 

Lately. At Leyton, aged 23, Emma- 
Lucy, dau. of R. Barclay, banker, London. 

Oct. 11. Aged 88, William Hall, esq. 
of Leyton. 

Oct. 12. At Leyton, aged 57, Samuel 
James Capper, esq. He was the nephew 
of the late George Capper, esq. who died 
June 15, 1846; and was of the firm of 
Messrs. John and S. J. Capper, merchants, 
of Adelaide-place, London Bridge. When 
very young he wrote a Poetical History 
of England, which was privately printed. 
He married a sister of Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, by whom he has left a large 
family. 

Oct. 13. At Sewardstone Green, near 
Waltham Abbey, aged 86, Joseph Atkin- 
son, esq. 

GLovucEsTERSH.—Sepé. 13. At Clifton, 
Mary, second dau. of J. Blake, esq. R.A. 

Sept. 17. At Hawkesbury, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law E. Bletchly, esq. 
aged 80, Henry Fletcher, esq. many years 
Capt. in the 77th Regiment. 

Sept. 28. At Cheltenham, aged 71, 
Lydia, wife of George Schonswar, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 63, H. 
Hudson, esq. Wick, near Pershore. 

At Twyning, near Tewkesbury, aged 
74, Michael Procter, esq. 

At Tetbury, aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of 
R. C, Paul, esq. 


Oct. 8. At Bristol, aged 47, Charles 
Venner Crawford, esq. formerly of the 
Auditor’s Office, East India House. 

Hants.—Sepi. 13. At Tichfield, aged 
30, Commander Edward Crouch, R.N. 
lately invalided from Her Majesty’s ship 
Devastation. 

Sept. 19. At Kingston-crescent, near 
Portsmouth, aged 84, George Waller, esq. 
late of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at that 


ort. 

7 Sept. 25. At Southsea, aged 70, Capt. 
James Campbell (1827). As a midship- 
man he served at the capture of the islands 
of Martinique and St. Lucia, and storm- 
ing of Basse Terre, Gaudaloupe, in 1794 ; 
and was acting signal Lieutenant of the 
Triumph, in Calder’s action. His com- 
mission as Lieutenant was Aug. 31, 1807; 
Commander 1813. He has left a widow 
and two sons; the elder is the Rev. John 
U. Campbell, chaplain to the Dockyard 
at Bermuda; and the younger is a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Marine Corps. 

Sept. 27. Near Southampton, aged 75, 
Elizabeth, relict of David Haynes, esq. 
late of Tillingbourne Lodge, Surrey. 

Sept. 30. At Gosport, Commander 
David Welch, promoted in Nov. 1846, 
from the Victory, ordinary guard-ship at 
Portsmouth. He was a Lieutenant of 
1812, and formerly commanded a Fal- 
mouth packet. 

Oct. 1. At Fareham, Lieut. William 
Ayling (1815). 

At Belmour House, William Ross, esq. 
formerly of Great Marlborough-st. 

Oct. 4. At Bembridge, I. W. aged 69, 
Charles Varnham, esq. late of Copthall- 
court, London. 

Oct. 6. Marianne, wife of the Rev. 
Alexander Dallas, Rector of Wonston. 

Oct. 8. At Peartree Green, near South- 
ampton, James Lowry, esq. Commander 
R.N. He was made Lieut. 1802; ap- 
pointed first of the Ajax 74 in 1809; was 
in 1812 an agent of transports; and in 
1821 commanded the Cameleon revenue 
cutter on the Portsmouth station. That 
vessel was one of the squadron which 
escorted King George IV. to Scotland in 
1822, on which occasion he was made 
Commander. 

Hekerorp.—Lately. At Little Dilwin, 
aged 21, Harriet-Susan, youngest dau. of 
the late J. Stephens, esq. 

Herrs.—Sept. 25. At Great Berk- 
hampstead, Priscilla, widow of Henry 
Taylor, esq. late of Rickmansworth, and 
fourth dau. of the Rev. Thomas Bolton 
Hodgson, late of Isham. 

Kent.—Sept. 9. At Greenhithe, aged 
55, Mr. Charles Taylor, for many years a 
popular singer at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and the entertaining contributor to the 
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harmony of social public meetings. Mr. 
Taylor possessed no common powers of 
yoice, as was felt in his extraordinary 
imitations of Braham, Incledon, Suett, 
Dignum, and others of great variety of 
organ and execution. These were so per- 
fect that, unless you saw the singer, you 
could have sworn that you had heard the 
ponies whom he had personated—not 

urlesqued. Mr. Taylor was of regular 
habits and gentlemanly manners, and en- 
joyed a fine state of health till near the 
close of his career. 

Lately. At East Sutton-place, aged 63, 
Catherine, relict of Dayid Munroe, esq. 
Quebec, Canada. 

Oct. 4. At Ramsgate, aged 26, Char- 
lotte, wife of Henry 8. Hood, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Folkstone, in his 55th year, 
John James Bond, esq. Coroner of Folk- 
stone, clerk to the magistrates and to the 
Folkstone turnpike trust, and deputy 
steward of the manor to Lord Radnor. 
He committed suicide by cutting his throat: 
verdict, Temporary insanity. 

Oct. 8. At Dover, Julia-Frances, in- 
fant dau. of Ashburnham H. Bulley, esq. 

At Sandling Park, aged 7, Emily, se- 
cond dau. of Wm. Deedes, esq. M.P. 

Oct. 10. At Sydenham, Samuel Au- 
gustus Oddy, esq, late of Brighton, and 
Islington. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Right Hon. 
Lady Harriet Garnier, relict of the Rev. 
William Garnier, of Rookesbury, Hamp- 
shire. She was the eldest dau. of the 
Hon. Brownlow North, late Bishop of 
Winchester, and sister of the Earl of 
Guilford; was married in 1797, and left 
a widow in 1835. 

Oct. 12. At Greenhithe, aged 59, Char- 
lotte, wife of Alderman Thomas Wood. 

LancasTEeR, — Sept. 13. Aged 48, 
George Blake, esq. M.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Camb. a a in the Free Gram- 
mar School of Manchester, with which he 
had been for more than ten years connect- 
ed. He drowned himself in the Irwell, 
under the influence of depressed spirits. 

Sept. 17. From injuries received the 

preceding day, on the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway, William R. Weston, esq. 
Surveyor General of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, eldest son of the late W. Weston, 
esq. and brother of Roper Weston, esq. 
of Weymouth. 
_ Sept.26. At Everton, near Liverpool, 
William Budd Prescott, esq. He married 
a dau. of the late John Ravenhill, esq. of 
Clapham Common, Surrey. 

Oct. 3. At Liverpool, aged 5, Alfred, 
only child of Hon. Sidney Roper Curzon. 

Lincotn.—Sept. 24. At Swaby rec- 
tery, aged 36, Martha-Elizabeth, third 
dau, of the Rey. C. R. Cameron. 
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Mipp.esex.—June 12. At Hounslow, 
Lieut,-Colonel Robert Fraser, K.H. for- 
merly Captain of the 93d regiment of 
Infantry, and for 23 years Fort Major of 
Jersey. He was appointed to that com- 
mand in 1823; and promoted to the rank 
of Lieut,-Colonel in 1838. 

Sept. 17. At Lower Edmonton, Mar- 
garet, wife of W. L. Grosvenor, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Tottenham-green, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Phillips. 

At Tottenham, John Morgan, esq. mem- 
ber of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and many years one of the sur- 
geons of Guy’s Hospital. 

Monmovutn.—Sept. 11. At Monmouth, 
aged 72, Mary, relict of Charles Morgan, 
esq. 

Norroix.—Sept. 6, At Little Wals- 
ingham, aged 47, Mary-Sophia, dau. of 
the late Christopher Adcock, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Brooke, aged 71, Mary- 
Anne, relict of the Rey. Wm. Castell, 
Vicar of that parish. 

Sept. 16. At Norwich, aged 83, Sarah, 
relict of Anthony Freestone, esq. of St. 
Margaret’s, South-Elmham, Suffolk. She 
has left issue Sarah, the wife of Dr. Lind- 
ley, the very eminent botanist, and Edward 
Freestone, esq. a solicitor at Norwich. 

Oct. 8. At Worstead, aged 58, John 
Foakes, esq. 

Oct. 9. At Colkirk, at an advanced age, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Ralph Tatham, of 
Bishopton, Durham. 

Norruampton.—Oct. 5. At Kings- 
thorpe House, Susannah, dau. of the late 
Thomas Boddington, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Sept. 14. At 
Berwick-on-Tweed, aged 25, Caroline- 
Ann, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Budd, esq. of Haverstock Hill. 

Norrs.—Sept, 25. At the Hulvers, 
Cuckney, Miss Pennington, formerly of 
Kensington, and sister of Mrs. Haskins, 
of Cuckney. 

Oct. 9. At Lenton Abbey, near Not- 
tingham, Isaac Fisher, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Lately. At Oxford, Mr. 
George Purdue, for 17 years Clerk of the 
University. 

Satop.—Oct. 8. In consequence of 
an accident with his gun, aged 15, John- 
Wynne, youngest son of Robert Fisher, 
esq. of Chetwynd Lodge. 

Somerset.—Sept. 22. At Cornhill, 
Ilminster, aged 25, John, youngest son of 
Charles Hawkes Mules, M.D. 

Sept. 29. At Bath, Rose-Chitty, dau. 
of the late James Rice Williams, of Lee, 
Kent. 

Sept. 30. At Mount Beacon, Bath, 
aged 64, B. P. Bellamy, esq. lessee of the 
Rooms at that city. He was at one period 
connected with the newspaper press, and 
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afterwards entered upon the dramatic pro- 
fession, appearing at the Bath Theatre as 
Dr. Pangloss in 1828. After a lapse of 
some years, he took the direction of the 
Rooms, and raised that place of elegant 
Tesort very much in the public estimation. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 85, H. Crook, 


esq. 

Oct. 7. At Bath, aged 84, Ann, widow 
of the Rev. Benjamin Richardson, for- 
merly Rector of Hungerford Farley. 

Oct.11, At Weston-super-Mare, Emily, 
dau. of C. B. Wilkins, esq. of Dover. 

Srarrorp. — Sept. 27. Aged 90, 
Joshua Tarratt, esq. of Ford House. 

Surrorx.—Sept. 9. Aged 57, Susan- 
nah, relict of Isaac Strutt, esq. of Groton 

lace. 


ce 

Sept. 20. Aged 63, Robert Emlyn 
Lofft, esq. of Troston Hall, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, eldest son of the late well- 
known Capell Lofft, esq. 

Sept. 22. Aged 74, et Bennett, esq. 
of Ipswich. 

Sept. 26. At the Hill House, Ipswich, 
aged 74, Nathaniel Byles Byles, esq. 

Surrey.—Sept.17. At Epsom, aged 
72, Mary, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Richards, who died Oct. 29, 1833, in his 
75th year. : 

Sept. 18. At Elmers, Kingston-on- 
Thames, aged 83, Augusta-Georgina, 
relict of William Disney, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Wimbledon, Louisa, wife 
of John Sanford, esq. and dau. of the late 
Charles Bicknell, esq. of Spring-gardens. 

Sept. 29. At Seale Lodge, aged 80, 
John Wood, esq. formerly of Hatton, 
Shropshire. 

Sussex.— Sept. 15. At Brighton, 
aged 77, Theophilus Green, esq. 

Sept. 16. At Brighton, Mary-Ann, 
wife of F. T. Gell, esq. of Devonshire-st. 
Portland-pl. 

Sept. 18. Aged 82, Jeremiah Lear, 
esq. of Lyminster. 

At Wortbing, Elizabeth, relict of George 
Daysh, esq. formerly of New Grove, near 
Petworth. 

Sept. 24. At Hastings, Matthew Thomp- 
son, esq. of Manningham Lodge, York- 
shire, a deputy lieut. and justice of the 
peace. 

Sept. 26. At Northiam, aged 93, Mr. 
John Becket. 

Sept. 27. At Henfield, aged 90, Mary, 
relict of John Becket, esq. 

Sept. 30. At Brighton, aged 72, Mrs. 
Ann Randall, of Norland-sq. Notting 
Hill, late of Oxford. 

Lately. In St. Mary’s Hospital, Chi- 
chester, aged 94, Mrs. Mary Edsell. She 
was a niece of the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator, Captain Cook, of whom she had a 
perfect recollection, 


Oct. 2. At Brighton, aged 52, Edward 
Barron, of Bloomsbury-sq. 

Oct. 3. At Bersted vicarage, aged 68, 
Jane, dau. of the late Richard Stert, esq. 

Oct.4. At Brighton, aged 41, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. George Selby Hele, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
Stanford, esq. of Preston, 

Oct. 6. At Hastings, Thomas Scutt 
Cabell, esq. of Larkhall-lane, Clapham, 
and formerly of the East India House. 

Oct. 7. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Smith Bird, esq. formerly of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Madras estab. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
James Philcox, esq. formerly of Burwash. 

Warwick.—Sept. 24. Mary, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late William Buck, 
esq. of Coventry, and niece of the late 
James Wyatt, esq. of Willenhall. 

WEsTMORELAND.—Sept. 17. At Flass 
House, Maulds Meaburn, aged 54, Miss 
Dent, of Fitzroy-sq. London. 

Wirts.— Sept. 22. At Beech cottage, 
Warminster, Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of the 
late Rev. William Slade. 

Sept. 30. At Marlborough, aged 11, 
Richard Moorby Clark Bowes Watson, 
eldest son of the late George Bowes 
Watson, esq. of Clapham Park. 

Oct. 7. At Chippenham, aged 87, Mrs. 
Alexander. 

Oct. 8. At the Paddocks, near Chip- 
penham, aged 68, Wm. Henry Awdry, esq. 
He was the third son of Ambrose Awdry, 
of Seend, esq. by Christiana dau. of Peter 
Delmé, esq. of Erle Stoke Park. He 
married in 1801 Eliza, dau. of West 
Hill, M.D. of Devizes, by whom he had 
a numerous family. 

Aged 57, John Gibbs, esq. of Westbury. 

Oct. 13. Aged 38, Hester, widow of 
Thomas H. Hele Phipps, esq. of Leighton 
House. She was the only daughter of 
William Hall, esq. of Barton, Oxfordshire, 
was married in 1829, and has left issue. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Ombersley, 
aged 76, Louis Etienne Goule, for upwards 
of 40 years surgeon at that place, a native 
of Rouen, and late of the 17th Light Dra- 
goons. 

At Evesham, aged 68, W. Byrch, esq. 

Yorx.—Sept. 15. At Sheffield, Ann, 
wife of William Marsden, esq. 

Sept.18. At High Thorns, aged 35, 
Sarah-Ann, wife of the Rev. F. Keeling, 
of North Frodingham. 

Sept. 21. At Doncaster, aged 61, Mr. 
George Hatfield, of the Doncaster Gazette. 

Sept. 22. At Scarborough, aged 68, 
Henry Hoyle Oddie, esq. of Colney 
House, Herts, and Portland-pl. 

Sept. 23. At Thorpe Hall, near Brid- 
lington, aged 47, Alexander-William- 
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Robert Bosville, esq. one of the magis- 
trates of the East Riding. 

Sept. 26. At Brislington, aged 63, 
Henry Chambers, esq. 

In Spring Gardens, near Kingston- 
upon-Hull, aged 69, Ann, wife of Thomas 

nglish, esq. 

Sept. 30. Aged 94, Mrs. Featherston- 
haugh, of the Cliff, Scarborough. 

Oct. 6. Aged 10, Lucy-Clare, fifth 
dau. of John Prest, esq. of York. 

Oct.11. At York, Anna-Augusta, wife 
of the Rev. Charles Hawkins, Canon Re- 
sidentiary, and dau. of the late Sir James 
Cockburn, of Langton, Baronet. 

Wares.—Sept. 12. At Pwllywrach 
House, near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, 
Sarah, dau. of the late Thos. Prichard, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Sept. 15. At Quellyn, near Caernar- 
von, aged 71, Thomas Cane, esq. late of 
Norwood Green, Middlesex. 

Sept. 20. At Carmarthen, aged 65, R. 
Spurrell, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Clydach, Breconshire, 
aged 71, Thomas Pierce, esq. many years 
a banker in Merthyr. 

Sept. 23. At Bangor, aged 23, Catha- 
rine-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Major 
Basil R. Heron, R.Art. 

Lately. At the Great-house, Pipton, 
Glasbury, aged 38, Evan Williams, esq. 

Oct. 5. Aged 63, Mr. Patrick Brown, 
formerly an extensive merchant, alderman, 
and mayor of Cardigan. 

Oct. 10. At Porthmawr, Crickhowell, 
Charlotte-Alice, wife of Edward William 
Seymour. 

Oct. 11. At Llanelly House, Carmar- 
thensh. aged 26, Samuel H. C. Payne, esq. 

At Laugharne, aged 49, Henry Sampson 
Locke, esq. youngest son of the late John 
Locke, esq. of Walthamstow, Essex. 

Scortanp. — June 30. At Kippet, 
Peeblesshire, in his ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH. year, Mr. David Roe, shepherd. 
David was never drunk in his life, and never 
spent five shillings on drink of “ any sort, 
either in his own house or in other folks’.’’ 

Sept. 19. At Edinburgh, aged 63, 
Arthur Perigal, esq. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Mr. S. Aitken, 
of the firm of Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, 
booksellers. 

At Glasgow, aged 25, Miss Sarah Red- 
ford, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. Red- 
ford, of Worcester. 

Oct.5. At Methven Castle, Perthshire, 
Robert Smythe, esq. of Methven. 

Oct. 6. Aged 35, Anne, wife of John 
Frederic Baillie, esq. of Legs Castle, In- 
verness-shire. 

Oct. 7. At Ratho, near Edinburgh, 
Mary-Barbara, elder dau. of the late Ro- 
bert Duff, esq. of Dundee. 
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IRELAND. — Sept. 12. At Drumroe, 
co. Waterford, aged 76, Lady Charlotte 
Homan, wife of Sir W. J. Homan, Bart. 
Her ladyship was only surviving dau. of 
the late Marquess of Bute and the Hon. 
Charlotte Jane Windsor, eldest dau. and 
co-heir of Herbert last Viscount Windsor, 
and was married in 1797. 

Sept. 14, At Dublin, Thomas Nugent 
Vaughan, esq. justice of the peace, of 
Castle Forbes, co. Longford, and Grosve- 
nor-pl. London, eldest son of the late 
Richard Vaughan, esq. of the lst Royals, 

Sept. 21. At Cavan, Isabella-Jane, 
wife of Major William Mathias, 62nd 
Regiment. 

Lately. At Maryborough, aged 112, 
Billy Allen, a vendor of tracts. He was 
a newsman in London at the time of Lord 
George Gordon’s riots. i 

At Glynwood, near Athlone, aged 46, 
George, youngest son of F. Long, esq. of 
Coteswold-house, Cheltenham. 

Lieutenant Hugh Brice White (1802), 
inspecting commander of the coast guard 
at Galway. He was the tenth in seniority 
on the list of Lieutenants, and was Lieu- 
tenant of the Tonnant at Trafalgar. 

Oct. 10. Aged 26, of typhus fever, 
Dr. John Oliver Curran ; another bright 
name added to the list of martyrs of the 
medical profession in Ireland. 

Oct. 12. At Lissanoure Castle, the 
wife of George Macartney, esq. Shedied 
from the explosion of a large quantity of 
gunpowder which had been for some time 
stored in the castle, her husband having 
been formerly a captain in the yeomanry 
force. 

Iste oF Man.—Sept. 25. At Doug- 
las, James-Hellyer, youngest son of the 
late Capt. Arscott, R.N. of Chudleigh. 

Jersey.—Sepi. 25. At Kings-cliff, 
St. Helier’s, John Andrew Mackenzie, esq. 

East Inpres.— Sept. 2, 1846. Ensign 
J. Read, 2d Bombay European Regiment. 
He jumped overboard from the steamer 
Semiramis, on his voyage to Aden. 

Sept. 7. At Bangalore, Major-Gen. 
George L. Wahab, 33d Madras Regiment. 
He was appointed a Cadet in 1799, and 
Colonel of the 52d regiment in 1834. 

Sept. 10. At Phillour, Lieut. Francis 
Scrivenor, 63d Regiment. 

Dec. 29. At Umballa, brevet Major 
Charles Ernest Mills, Bengal Artillery, 
and assistant to the commissioner and 
superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej provinces. 

Dec. 31. Atthe outpost of Ghaut Kup- 
per, Lieut. Timotheus Burd, 9th Bengal 
Native Infantry. 

Jan. 6, 1847. At Mussoorie, aged 21, 
Isabella, the wife of Capt. R. C. Tytler, 
38th Bengal Native Infantry. 

Jan. 21, At Nassick, aged 37, Isabella, 
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wife of brevet Major H. Hobson, 20th 
Bombay Native Infantry. 

Feb. 2. At Meerut, Lieut.-Colonel 
James Winniett Nunn, of the 80th Foot. 
He entered the service as Ensign, April 7, 
1804 ; was presented to a Lieutenancy, 
1805 ; to a Captaincy, 1810 ; a brevet Ma- 
jority, 1830; and to a Lieut.-Colonelcy, 
1844. He served with much distinction 
in Egypt, and was present at the capture 
of Genoa in 1814. His last services were 
with his regiment, the 80th Foot, during 
the Sutlej campaign. 

Feb. 15. AtCannanore, Ensign W. A. 
Fuller, 15th Regiment. 

At Secunderabad, Superintending Sur- 

m C, Desormeaux, Hyderabad Subsi- 
iary Force. 

Feb. 19, At Subathoo, Bengal, Col. 
Joseph Orchard, C.B. 1st European Fusi- 
liers. He was a cadet of 1805. 

Feb. 23, At Lucknow, Capt. Henry 
Hollings, 66th Regt. Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General Cawnpore Division. 

At Palamcotta, Assistant Surgeon A. J. 
Will, 31st Madras Native Infantry. 

March 1. At Ferozepore, Major-Gene- 
‘ral Sir James R. Lumley, Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Bengal army. He was appointed 
a Cadet in 1794, Colonel of the 62d Nat. 
Infantry in 1832, and Major-Gen. 1837. 

March 2. At Ferozepore, Lieut, H. 
J. Gregg, 42d Regiment. 

March 4. At Belgaum, Assistant- 
Surgeon W. Bowie, M.D. 78th High- 


ers. 

July 24. At Gowahutti, in Assam, 
Major Thomas Fisher, commanding the 
Ist Assam Light Inf. eldest son of the 
late Thomas Fisher, esq. of Great Ryder- 
street, St. James’s. 

July 29. At Umballa, Major Charles 
Douglas, of 6lst reg. of Foot, eldest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 

Aug. 3. At Candy, in Ceylon, after a 
few days’ illness, Lillie Campbell, wife of 
C. W. Clayton East, esq. Lieut. 15th reg. 

Aug. 4. At Kussowlee, aged 27, Capt. 
Walter Kirby, H. M. 29th reg. youngest 
‘son of R. C. Kirby, esq. War Office, 

Aug.8. At Lucknow, in command of 
the 23d N. I. Major I. F. F. Bean, second 
son of the late John Bean, esq. of Clap- 
ham-house, Sussex. 

4ug.9. At Calcutta, Lieut.-Col. Isaac 
Pereira, Bengal Art. He was a cadet of 
1805, and Lieut.-Col. 1837. 

Aug. 11, At Lahore, aged 24, Richard- 
Greenaway Newman, esq. Lieut. 38th 
Bengal N. Inf. fourth son of the Rev. R. 
Newman, Rector of Coryton, Devon. 

Aug. 19. At Bombay, aged 45, brevet 
Major John Edward Parsons, of 11th reg. 
of N. Inf. and Commandant of the Marine 
Battalion, Bombay. He was made brevet 


[ Nov. 


reo 1834, and in the 11th regt. 
1837. 

At Arcot, Capt. James Macdonald, 
1st Madras Light Cavalry, son of the late 
Col. Macdonald, of Exeter, and of Mrs. 
Macdonald, now of Cheltenham. 

West Inpies.—Aug. 29. At Govern- 
ment House, St. Christopher’s, aged six 
months, James, youngest son of his Ex- 
cellency Robert James Mackintosh, esq. 

Asroap.—Jan. 31. At her brother’s 
residence near Adelaide, South Australia, 
Emma, wife of the Rev. Gregory Bate- 
man, M.A. Chaplain of Oatlands, Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Feb, 11. At Government House, Perth, 
Western Australia, his Excellency Andrew 
Clarke, esq. K.H., Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of that colony, and late 
Lieut.-Col. in the 46th Regt. He was 
appointed Ensign Aug. 22, 1806, Lieute- 
nant July 29, 1808 ; Captain (by purchase) 
Feb. 4, 1813; Major (by purchase) Dec. 
15, 1825 ; brevet Lieut.-Colonel June 28, 
1838; and Lieut.-Colonel of the 46th 
regiment Oct. 11, 1839. 

April.... Lost at sea, in a terrific hurri- 
cane off the Malabar coast, Lieut. Monta- 
gue Prichard, of the 2d Madras European 
reg. of Light Inf. youngest son of W. 
Prichard, esq. late of Barnwood-court, 
Gloucestershire. 

May 24. At Quebec, James Hall Selby, 
fifth son of the late Prideaux Selby, esq. 
of Maidenhead. 

July 2. At Sierra Leone, aged 33, Rich- 
ard Hayward, esq. Colonial Surveyor and 
Engineer for Sierra Leone. 

July 3. At Hong Kong, aged 31, 
Lieut. John Frederick Warre (1841). He 
was appointed to the Scout, 14, in Feb. 
1846, and proceeded to the East Indies 
and China in her as first Lieutenant, 

July 7. At the Cape of Good Hope, on 
his passage to England for the recovery of 
his health, brevet-Major Cowper Roch- 
fort, of the 27th Madras N. I. 

Aug. 6. In action with the rebels in the 
Horokiwi Valley, Ensign Henry Middleton 
Blackburn, of the 99th regt. to which he 
was appointed in 1841, 

4ug. 18. Aged 24, Adrian-Ducarel, 
fourth surviving son of Rev. Andrew Du- 
carel Morrice, Rector of Betshanger, Kent. 
He was shipwrecked on his return from 
America, on board the Mameluke. 

Aug... At Frankfort on the Maine, Sir 
John Hamet, M.D. a medical officer of the 
Royal Navy, in which he attained the rank 
of Surgeon in 1822. He was employed in 
the year 1831 as a member of the medical 
commission in Germany, and in Jan. 1845 
was appointed to the office of Deputy In- 
spector of Hospitals. 

Lately, Near Potsdam, the Priyy Coun- 
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cillor V. Meusebach, leaving behindacol- on the scaffold of Cozenza. He in the 
lection of old German works, unparalleled _self-same hour was informed of the tragical 
either in public or private libraries. Most death of his sons, and his dismissal from 
complete are the editions of Luther’s and the command of his frigate. He was 
Fischart’s works, the latter, in particular, buried with all the naval honours due to 
having cost the owner much time, labour, _ his rank. 
search, and money to collect. He not Sept. 24. At Darmstadt, aged 76, Sir 
only spent large sums for the acquisition Lewis Moeller, K.G.H. 
of the various works, editions, and copies, Sept.27. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Richard 
but he had actually founded a sort of order Alexander Price, esq. barrister-at-law, of 
of merit for those who studied Fischart. Brick-court, Temple. 

Sept.1. At Frendenstadt, her Serene At Versailles, Jemima, widow of William 
Highness Eugenie Princess Hohenzollern- Mitchell, esq. of Harley-st. 
Hechingen, second daughter of Eugene Sept. 28. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Beauharnois, Duke of Leuchtenburg, by aged 32, James Martin Crook, esq. of 
his wife Augusta, daughter of Maximilian, Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. and lateof Bletch- 
late King of Bavaria. She was born the ingly, Surrey. 
23rd Dec. 1808, and married the 22d May, Sept. 30. At Tours, aged 19, Anne- 
1826, to Frederick William Hermann Con- Mary, eldest dau. of James Giles, esq. 
stantine, reigning Prince of Hohenzollern- late of Haling-park, Croydon. 
Hechingen, and Duke of Sagan, by whom Lately. At Bonn, Germany, Anna- 


she had no issue. Frederica, wife of Lieut.-Col. Ottery, 
Sept. 15. At Geneva, Samuel Barrett, Bombay Army, dau. of the late Col. J. 
esq. late of Old-sq. Lincoln’s-inn. Berkeley, R.M. 


Sept. 16. In the Island of Sark, Chan- At Montauban, Isabella, wife of the 
nel Islands, aged 45, Henry Bevington, Rev. Emilien Frossard, and dau. of the 
esq. formerly of Grove-lane, Camberwell. late C. B. Trye, esq. Leckhampton-court, 

Sept. 22. At Venice, Rear-Adm. Ban- near Cheltenham. She was married to 
deira. With him the last of his race is M. Frossard, a Protestant clergyman, in 
consigned to the grave. Histwosons fell 1826. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub-Districts of 
Hampstead, Plumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 
for the first time on Jan. 1, 1847.) 


Deatus ReEcisTEReED from Sept. 25, to Ocr. 23, 1847 (5 weeks). 


m Under 15........ 2412 
Males 2534 5137 


15 to 60......... 1750 
Females 2603 60 and upwards 969 5137 


Age not specified 6 
Births for the above period 1.44 eecsee cece ceecsccees 














AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ocr, 19, 1847. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d.| @ @jsa d&| a ais ad} a 4 
59 1] 35 01/26 8135 9 [43 5 | 52 2 














PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 4s.—Kent Pockets, 20. 14s. to 51, 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 23. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 3/. 12s. 6d.—Straw, ll. 8s. to 12. 12s.—Clover, 32, 128. to 41. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. Tosink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 


Beef... cccecesscccseereesedSe 4d. to 4s. 10d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Ocr. 25. 
Mutton....c.sccecseos00038 8d. to 4s. Sd.| Beasts............. 3629 Calves 106 
LC See Bere 3s. Sd. to 4s. 8d.| SheepandLambs 25,080 Pigs 355 


Prk ..c0cscccedssdvecese- 40, G8. to Se. Bd, 


COAL MARKET, Ocr. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 21s. O0d.perton, Othersorts from 15s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 
CANDLES, 0s. Od, per doz. Moulds, 0s, 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26, to October 25, 1847, both inclusive. 

































































































































































meres: hy Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
siuel a fge!] ¢ er] SB a (ssl a | 
4.6) & |Os =| 2s 
S\8 5) 8 2s 2 Weath eEISE! S S| & | weath 
C z, 2Z a eather, 4 osl Zz 2% a eather. 
Sep.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Oct.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts.), 
26 | 53 | 57 | 55 |30, 16 ||fair 11 | 56 | 62 | 56 |29, 87 |\cldy. rain. fair 
27 | 51 | 55!) 45) , do. 12 | 58 | 65 | 58 | , 86 | fair, cloudy 
28 | 49 | 57 | 52] , 29 |Ido. 13 | 56 | 62 | 52) , 88 | cloudy 
29 | 52 | 62 | 54] , 34 Ido. 14 | 50 | 55 | 50) , 84) fair, cldy. rain 
30 | 52} 58 52) , 20 jido. 15 | 50 | 53 | 50] , 79} do. ‘do. 
O.1 | 57 | 68 | 57] , 07 |Ido. cloudy 16 | 51 | 55 | 54] , 95) do. do. 
2 | 54) 57 | 52] =, 08 |ido. do. 17 | 51 | 57 | 50 | , 99 | fog, fair 
3 | 55 | 59 | 52) , 16 |/do. do. 18 | 55 | 61 | 45 |, 69 | fair, cldy.rain 
4; 55 | 59 51 |29, 99 |/do. do. 19 | 59 | 64 | 56 | , 44/ do. do. do. 
5 | 50} 57/49) , 19 |\cloudy 20 | 49 | 54 | 50) , 77} cldy. fair, rain 
6 | 50 | 60 | 56| 516 |fog,hy.rnthg|| 21 | 52 | 57 | 44 | , 89| do. do. 
7 | 61 | 63 | 46] , 14 | fair,cldy. rain|) 22 | 49 | 58 | 52, , 90| fair, cloudy 
8 | 53 | 60 | 55] , * 29 | ido. do. do. 23 | 50 | 54 | 48) , 57) cldy. hvy. rn. 
9} 55 | 60 | 55 | , 89 | cloudy 24 | 49 | 52 | 4i , 00 | fair, cldy. rain 
10 | 56 | 62 | 56] , 84 ‘rain,cldy. rain|| 25 | 45 | 52 | 41 |30, 01 | do. do. 
| ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sig is i si .a8-i8 a 
6/3/8381 8u e gd leaul # , 
Bi |g o>; o e-5 -5 8685 3 Ex. Bills, 
sili eeine| &  SEValsSics £1000. 
24/23/28 |RBAESE SHRM 8 
| ee | ao Sain” | = 
3\8 | ~¢ GOS | = 
MQ io | o | 62 | | | i | 
LL ———— —_—- — —_— —" 
28 e543 |——|—_|_|_i—__} 7 dis. | 7 3 pm. 
29-——|——— 855 ——_ —'——_ dis. 6 3pm. 
30-—j——|__ 854 | —|——|_—~|—|_—|_ 6 pm. per. 
i——|_ 53 — — | par. 3pm. 
|| 844 ||| _----|——(228 | 20 dis. | 10 dis. 
4—|——_| ea |__|_|_| 20 dis. | 25 dis. 
sj 49 |——| ! | 30 dis. 
6 844 | 22 dis. | 35 dis. 
7 844 227 | 23 dis. 
8 84 22 dis. 18 dis. 
9 | 83 227 | 30 dis. 10 dis. 
11/1853) 82% , 834 | 838) 83 223 | 25 dis. | 18 dis. 
12/1843 923 | 933 | 833! 8g 2243! 30 dis. | 20 dis. 
13/183 813 | 83 | 82z) 8} 2243) 30 dis. | 20 dis. 
14/181 80} 814 | 813; 8} 2243) 35 dis. | 27 dis. 
15182 | 80 | 812 | 814] 8g |——'—222 | 40 dis. | 28 dis. 
16/182 | 80 812 | 813) 83 —— —— 2244 25 dis. | 23 dis. 
18183 | 79% | 813 | 803i 8} |—___225 |________ 3 dis. 
19182 | 78% | 79} 79%) 8 |\—— 874221 | 50 dis. | 35 dis. 
201814, 782 | 80 | 79} 83 2243] 40 dis. | 33 dis. 
21) 1814 79% | 808 | 8 8} |——/———-—| 40 dis. 30 dis. 
22/182} 78Z | 80, | 204 8t || 40 dis. | 33 dis. 
23/183 | 79 | 804 | 803) 83 |———— 50dis. | 37 dis. 
25/184} 81 | 82 | 82| 8} |——' 25 dis. | 27 dis. 
26)186 | 822 | 84% 842! 8g 228 | 20dis. | 21 dis. 
——'——228 | 22 dis. | 20 dis. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
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Throgmorton Street, London. 
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